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DUBLIN 
UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 


No, COCXVII. MAY, 1859. Vor. LIL. 


PRIZE ESSAY ON INDIA. 


We, the Adjudicators of the Prize offered by the Editor of the Dublin University Magazine 
for an Essay on “ The position which the Government of India ought at present to assume 
towards Christianity and Christian Missions,” have unanimously selected the Essay, No. 6, 
distinguished by the motto— 

“ Let those who assert that the doctrine of Christ is opposed to the well-being of the State give us an 
army of such men as the doctrine of Christ enjoins soldiers to be. Let them give us such citizens, such 
husbands, such wives, such parents, such masters, such servants, such kings, such judges ; lastly, such 
payers and receivers of the public revenues as Christianity requires, and we shall see whether they will 
then venture to say that Christianity is injurious to the State: whether they will not rather admit that 
this religion, when it is obeyed, is a great safeguard to the State”—Aug., Epist. 138; 
as the best of the twenty-eight which have been sent in upon the occasion. 

While we have had little hesitation in forming our conclusion, upon a balance of the 
various elements of which account was to be taken in such acompetition, we desire to express 
our high opinion of several of the unsuccessful treatises. We have selected for special com- 
mendation the Essays No. 13 and No. 23, of which the former is distinguished by power and 
originality, the latter by clearness and good sense. No, 28 also appears to us to possess 
peculiar merit. 

In concluding our task, we would congratulate the Editor of the Dublin University Maga- 
zine upon having procured an Essay so vigorous in style and full of information as that to 
which we have had the pleasure of awarding his Prize, and upon the number of thoughtful 


statements which his offer has elicited. 
MONTIFORT LONGFIELD, LL.D, 


JAMES A. LAWSON, LL.D. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, M.A. 


PRIZE ESSAY ON CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 
BY THE REY. J. B. HEARD, B.A, 


PART I. 
CHAPTER I.—GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON THE RELATION OF CHURCH AND STATE, 


Our duty to promote Christianity in India arises either from some dogmatical 
notion of the State upon which we reason deductively from the general law 
to this as a particular instance, or it grows historically out of the facts of the 
case from a survey of the rise and establishment of British power in India. 
There is a suspicious simplicity about the deductive method which should 
warn us from adopting it in arguments of this kind. The dogmatic divine, 
who lays down certain principles and then unflinchingly applies them to the 
case in question, or the pragmatic lawyer, who produces a precedent which 
decides, as he thinks, the moot-point, are both liable to be tripped up on 
their own ground ; for an adversary has only to set up a rival dogma, or quote 
a counter-precedent, and the whole argument falls to the ground. As there 
is no royal road to science, so there is none to political truth. The historical 
or inductive method, on the other hand, has often illustrated the proverb that 
“the longest way round is the shortest way home ;” and, therefore, before 
setting out on it, we will state our reasons for avoiding that political short-cut 
in which an arbitrary interpretation of the Old Testament, or some abstrac- 


tion of our own that we the State, seem to point out our duties in this 
particular instance. 
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I. In the first place, we cannot reason from the conduct of the Jewish theo- 
cracy to the conduct of the British as rulers of heathen India. If it were only 
meant that the same moral principles which are enjoined on Hebrew kings and 
judges are becoming in all who are in authority now, in India or elsewhere, 
none, we think, would dispute so moderate a demand ; but those who 
recommend our imitation of the Jewish theocracy generally mean something 
much more than this: we are to be swayed not only by the same principles, 
but we are to copy, as far as time and place will permit, the same external 
institutions. As Moses built a tabernacle according to the pattern shown in 
a so we are to copy the theocracy in our government at home and 
abroad. 

This view of the State recommends itself from its very simplicity and show 
of piety. Very early in Church history we find the Christian ministry copy- 
ing the functions and office of the Aaronic priesthood ; and as early almost as 
Constantine we find civil rulers, supposing themselves successors of David, 
anointed with oil at their coronation, after the practice of Jewish kings ; 
fancying a fulfilment of the prophecy that on the bridles of the horses should 
be holiness to the Lord, by inserting in the bridle a nail of the true cross ; 
claiming a sacredness to the kingly person apart from the kingly office; and 
altogether copying out, in a bald, external way, theocratic ideas in Church and 
State, without regard either to Gentile times or the genius of the new dis- 
pensation. 

This application of the letter instead of the spirit of the Old Testament has 
come down unquestioned almost to our own days. The Reformation struck 
at the notion that the Christian ministry was a copy of the Levitical priest- 
hood ; but we did not, therefore, get rid of all theocratic ideas at once—the 
Davidical type of kingship was retained. Selden, for maintaining the legal 
as opposed to the Levitical right of the clergy to tithes, was summoned before 
the High Commission Court, and compelled to retract his opinion and express 
regret for having disturbed the Church and offended the Court. His opinions 
on Church and State were too liberal to please either party. He seems alone 
of his age to have understood the difference between the positive and moral 
precepts of the Old Testament—for confounding which he thought the clergy 
incompetent to meddle in civilgovernment. “Bishops,” he says, in his “Table- 
talk,” “are now unfit to govern—because of their learning they are bred up in 
another law. They run to the text for something done among the Jews that 
nothing concerns England. ’Tis just as if a man would have a kettle, and he 
would not go to our braziers to-have it made as they make kettles, but he 
= have it made as Hiram made his brass work, who wrought in Solomon’s 
temple.” 

Even the Puritans, with all their republican tendencies, still held to these 
theocratic opinions in Church and State. They took for their model the 
conduct of Joshua and the Judges, instead of Solomon and Rehoboam. In 
all other respects they were at one with the Royalists in their application of 
the Jewish polity to the Commonwealth of tend in the seventeenth 
century. We cannot read the debates in Parliament or the News-letters of 
that day without meeting allusions to obscure names and incidents, written in 
the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel, which start up from the slumber of 
centuries to furnish precedents for the troubious times of Charles and Crom- 
well. Just as the French Jacobins copied Greek and Roman precedents, so 
the English Puritans copied Hebrew. The constitutional lawyer was super- 
seded by the pulpit-drum expositor of the obscurest books of the Old Testa- 
ment ; and it was not till a.generation or two later that the Latitudinarian 
divines began to teach, timidly at first, and with faltering lips, that there were 
uses in the Bible besides furnishing the Stuarts with an Eikon Basilike, and 
that we might adopt the principles of the Hebrew monarchy without copying 
all its practices either in Church or State. 

A better understanding of the difference between these, the times of the 
Gentiles, and the old dispensation, has taught us not to graft theocratic ideas 
on such an incongenial stock as the British Constitution in the nineteenth 
century. It is as if we made our domestic arrangements the rule of our 
public life, instead of keeping the two spheres distinct and separate. The 
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descendants of Abraham were like an overgrown family that still remain 
under the same roof, and assemble round the same board, and, therefore, obey 
the wishes of the old patriarch who still lives among them. A community 
like ours is rather the case of the boarders at some large hotel, who keep to 
certain rules of the house for general convenience. An hotel where the 
guests assembled for family prayer, and agreed to obey in their private rooms 
the wishes of the master of the house, is a very delightful but impracticable 
dream of good men who think to govern an empire as they govern a family, 
and who forget the fundamental difference between a community sprun 
from one common parent, and holding common traditions, and a mixed mul- 
titude like the inhabitants of the British Isles, or any of the other great states 
of Europe. We cannot, then, appeal to the Old Testament for a short and 
easy method of dealing with the question of the duties of the State towards 
Christianity in India. 

II. Others, again, reason from their ideal of a State. Itis the old fallacy of 
reasoning on a metaphor, applied as follows :— 

The State is Scans to maintain and promote the truth. 
Christianity is the truth. 
Therefore the State, &c. 
Or it runs in this form :— ; 
You are bound to maintain truth in your family. 
The State is a family. 
Therefore the State, &c., &e. 

Deductive reasoning of this kind has such a show of reason that an indolent 
thinker hardly perceives that it is no reasoning at all. It is only the goose- 
step syllogism : it marks time, but marches not. The whole conclusion is 
wrapped up in the major ; and as this proposition is asserted, not proved, no 
issue ever can arise on it. In reasoning from our ideal of a State to the facts 
of the case, we are repeating the old Realist error—reasoning, that is, from 
thoughts to things, and not from things to thoughts. “ Although we think,” 
says on, “ we govern our words, yet certain it is, that words, as a Tartar’s 
bow, do shoot back upon the understanding of the wisest, and mightily en- 
tangle and pervert the judgment.” In using the word State we think we have 
some real thing on which to try our assertion; whereas we impose on our- 
selves. The State is only a word, and we make it mean one thing, our adver- 
sary another. It is like those statues of Dcedalus, turning every way, that 
we think we have shaped to our fancy, when another comes and turns them 
round, and lo! there is a transformation. The same word is made to mean 
quite a different thing. In all such cases the proverb is true—* He that is 
first in his own cause seemeth just, but his neighbour cometh and searcheth 
him.” The patriarchal theory of Filmer was plausible, but it was stripped 
and exposed by Locke who set up the tacit-consent theory of a State in its 
stead. This, too, in its turn, has been demolished by Archbishop Whately, 
who has had the wisdom to see that no theory of a state can decide our 
duties in each particular instance. To give kings, for instance, the right to 
dispense with their own laws, or subjects, on the other hand, the right to 
rebel, is to assert a contradiction in terms. It is to give a right to do wrong, 
like the Irishman’s blunder, who said “he would do what was right in his 
own eyes, and wrong, too, if he pleased.” 

We do not take our stand, then, on some ideal view of 4 state of our own, 
and argue downwards from it to our conduct in India. In cases like this 
we follow the well-known Lesbian rule—“for the rule of what isindeterminate 
is itself indeterminate also, like the leaden rule in Lesbian building, for the 
rule is altered to suit the shape of the stone ; so do decrees differ according 
to circumstances.”* To hang the plummet once and for all, and to build u 
straight by it instead of testing each stone by itself, both saves trouble a 
carries with it a greater show of principle. There is no right we so readily 
dispense with as that of private judgment—to judge, that is, each case on its 
own particular merits. It is pleasanter to ourselves, and looks more plausible 
to others, to say “we have a law,” and by our law we are bound to decide 


- * Aristot. Nichom. Eth. Lib. v., ch. 10. 
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off-hand. It savesa world of trouble to have a rule to direct our conduct in 
each particular case. It is a strong proof that the Bible is of God that it 
has none of these cast-iron rules that casuistry delights in, and directors of 
conscience in the Romish Church devise to meet each particular case. Now, 
an off-hand theory of the State islike an off-hand rule about fasting, or penance, 
or prayer ; it saves the trouble of thought : “my director has said so,” and 
that is enough. In the same way when we syllogise thus: The State is bound 
to maintain truth ; Christianity is true ; and therefore it is the business of 
the State to promote it ;—we may be (for I do not mean to say that some do 
not very sincerely hold this opinion with whom we have no dispute at 
peseent) indolently escaping the labour of thought by pleading a rule which 

ecides the matter beforehand. No; a shifting plummet may be as true as a 
fixed one, and a wall built by the Lesbian rule as straight to the perpen- 
dicular as one run up on the one string-course ; and therefore, without deciding 
beforehand that the State is bound to uphold Christianity in India, because 
Christianity and truth are convertible terms, we think we shall reach the 
same conclusion though from a different road. 

Our argument for our duties as a State to our heathen subjects in India is 
contained in the principle that duties vary in the ratio of privileges: to 
whom much is given much is expected ; to whom little is given little is re- 
quired. Our argument is historical rather than dogmatical. In proportion 
as the English have risen to supremacy in India, in like proportion are they 
bound to use their supremacy for the good of their subjects. We have 
omg through two stages of growth in two centuries of commerce with 

ndia, and are now entering on a third. During the first century we were 
merchants only ; during the second century we were merchants and princes ; 
at the beginning of the third century we are princes only ; and therefore as 
princes bound to rule for the good of others more than our own. True 
sovereignty is unselfish ; the centre of the universe to whom all things flow 
is also its spring of life. He does all things for his own glory, because his 
glory is indissolubly linked with the good of all His creatures. All true 
sovereignty should reflect His in miniature. When it fails of this it becomes 
a tyranny, a selfish abuse of power, which soon brings about its own de- 
struction. 

The law of human affairs is this—that no power can rise above its respon- 
sibilities ; they rise withit. The attempt to discard these responsibilities 
defeats itself. “Tyranny,” says the Greek tragic poet, “ rushes up the lofty 
crag only to top Te down into the abyss beneath.” The traitor’s leap in 
Rome was from the Tarpeian, and in face of the capitol ; there was but one 
= from the usurper’s throne to the traitor’s grave. 

tis an instructive thought that our dutiesasa State in India have thus arisen 
from the nature of the case. When the Company was only a private body 
it had only private duties—its political relations brought with them political 
duties; and now, as sovereigns of India, we have sovereign duties to discharge. 

We have examples at home of the same transition from private to abhi 
duties. A small tradesman in employingalabourer merely contracts with him 
for so much work to be done at such wages. It is here a contract less about 
persons than things ; so much work is exchanged for so much wages. Buta 

t employer by his command of capital can engage many workmen. He 
eeps them in constant employment, and thus has the command, not of so 
much labour only, but also of so many men; the contract is not about things 
only but about personsas well. Thus the great employer is not absolved in con- 
science like the small, by merely paying his labourers a fair day’s wages for a 
fair day’s work. He has higher aaties in proportion to his greater command 
of capital. He is an employer of labour and something more ; and it is just 
this something more, which political economy has said nothing about, and 


which lies at the bottom of all the Chartism and Socialism of our great cities. 
The philosophy of strikes is thus exceedingly simple ; it is the great law that 
action and reaction are equal. Capital is the combination of employers to 
keep down wages; and the strike is the combination of labour to raise them. 
It is selfishness beaten with its own weapons; and till manufacturers see 
that they are something more than contractors for gangs of men, and that 
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capital has its duties as well as its rights, we must expect our great cities to 
continue what they are—a drain on the stock of public virtue and a spectacle 
of moral weakness as much as of material strength. Happily, a better spirit 
is springing up among our great employers, and a few shining examples will 
stir the rest. Many manufacturers are now providing schools, religious teach- 
ing, useful and innocent recreation—and, in fact, are recognising that they 
are something more than contractors for labour—that over and above the fair 
day’s wages they have duties to the man, his wife, and children, and that no 
contract that ends with the pay-office on Saturday night is a fair one on his 
side. Our joint-stock companies, being the greatest employers of all, have the 
highest duties of all to those the vane, A railroad company, for instance, 
that erects works like those at Ca or Swindon, around which a population 
springs up equal to that of a small German capital city, becomes a kind of 
state in itself. For its own protection it maintains its own police, with titles, 
and badges, and the uniform of office. On its own premises, under special 
Acts of Parliament, it exercises a kind of magisterial authority. Shall its 
duties stop here? or, as a petty state, shall it provide teachers and preachers, 
schools and chapels, for those whom it employs? It is to the credit of these 
companies that they have acted better than the current theories of the day 
would warrant them; and, with all political economy against them, have 
come to the conclusion that it is their interest to build schools and chapels, 
if needed, and put out their shareholders’ money in other property besides 
rails and plant. 

The case of these great companies at home applies, mutato nomine, to the 
Company that began as merchants and have ended their career as princes in 
India. When they were few, and but strangers in the land, their duties 
were circumscribed by the narrow sphere of their commercial dealings. If 
they acted as fair traders, paid their debts, and kept order within the bounds 
of their factories, this was all that could be expected of them. But as the 
Company rose to greatness, new relations sprang up between them and the 
natives, and little by little their commercial character disappeared, and the 
political took its place. The Company was to be blamed for not discerning 
sooner their altered position. They clung to certain traditions of their 
commercial origin, and pleaded to every call of public duty—that they were 
merchants only, not merchants and princes. Their conduct was the same as 
if our great joint-stock companies in England insisted that they were bound by 
no higher obligations than the petty traders and‘carriers of a past age. This 
illiberal view of their present position is what we charge them with when we 
speak of the traditionary policy. It was conduct like that of those political 
economy pedants on our railway boards who oppose all grants to churches or 
schools on the ground that the company is incorporated as public carriers, not 
as reformers of morals or instructors of youth. It has been well said that 
“half truths are whole errors ;’ and the traditional policy pursued for nearly 
a century in India is the most striking instance on record of the mischief that 
may arise from men living below their position, affecting the immunity of 
private station to excuse their neglect of public duties. 

The case of the English in India should have awakened more reflection 
than it seems to have done during last century. It should have been taken 
for granted, as it seems not to have been, that our extraordinary rise brought 
with it extraordinary responsibilities; whereas there were two parties, and 
only two, on the Indian question in these days, neither of which understood 
our position there. There were those who, like the poet Cowper, revolted from 
the unscrupulous measures and men of the Clive and W arren Hastings school— 
‘“* Hast thou, though suckled at fair Freedom's breast, 

Exported slavery to the conquered east ; 
Gone thither armed and hungry—returned full, 
Fed with the richest veins of the Mogul ;” 


and who would have recommended us to give up conquests stained with so 
much blood and perjury. There were, on the other hand, those who accepted 
the situation as one forced upon us, and pleaded the sophism that Asiatic con- 
quests must be held as they were alan be Asiatic morals ; and that conduct 





unbecoming a Christian was excusable outside the bounds of Christendom pro- 
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per. Both sides seemed to miss the conclusion so self-evident to us, that with 
ourextraordinary rise we came underextraordinary obligations. One party were 
for drawing back altogether, another for persevering as we had begun ; but 
to neither did the sentiment seem to suggest itself that India, whether by fair 
means or foul, had been put in our hands as a solemn trust by God for our 
acquiring dominion over the souls of men as well as over their bodies. Both 
sides passed this subject by as if the double motto of the Spanish conquests 
in America had never occurred to them— 
* Al rey infinitas terras, 
Y a Dios infinitas almas.”’ 


In one word it was not a missionary age in the church, and, therefore, the 
State could not be greatly blamed for not discerning its mission in India. 
The case of India was from first to last peculiar. It must be studied by 
itself. No general theory about the State and its duties, drawn from expe- 
rience elsewhere, will apply here. The duty of the State to its subjects at 
home furnishes no precedent, for we are a people under a representative 
government, and the House in voting grants for education or worship is only 
voting the people’s money to meet the people’s wants. Nor again, in our 
wide Colonial E npire is there any precedent for the conduct of the State in 
India. Canada was a conquest, with its clergy reserves, which we had little 
else to do than respect ; and if the Canadians have since confiscated these 
reserves, it is the act of the colony; Imperial Parliament has left them free 
to settle these matters among themselves. New Zealand, again, is a colony 
of settlers springing up among the Aborigines, and dividing the island 
with them. Whatever the relations may be between the natives and settlers 
nothing like it can occur in India. India is not a military dependency like 
Gibraltar or Malta, nor even a case of a Protectorate like that of the Ionian 
Islands. Of all these examples the last is, perhaps, the one that comes nearer 
the mark than any other ; and we should prefer to hear a foreigner style us 
the protectors of India than either its conquerors or its colonizers. Thus his- 
tory, rich in experience, has no direct lessons to teach us, because she has no 
exact precedent to produce. Greek and Roman colonies were both good of 
their kind. The Canterbury settlement has been a copy in late years of the 
one; Algiers, under the French, is an exact pattern of the other. From the 
Spanish conquests in America we shrink from drawing any precedent, and 
their only use can be as a beacon to tell us what to avoid. e are almost, 
then, if not quite, without precedent for our future conduct in India. It is 
to India alone that we must repair for lessons of our future policy towards 
its inhabitants. The Portuguese, the Dutch, and the East India Company 
have one after the other acted on a distinct line of policy, and the lesson we 
have chiefly to learn from their example is negative only. They have all 
taught us what to avoid, rather than what to imitate; still, as a channel is 
buoyed by the wrecks that have occurred in it, so, during these centuries 
European rule in India has been accumulating its melancholy register of fail- 
ures; and it is something towards success to know how and why others have 
failed. As in induction the negative instances are even more decisive than 
the positive, and till they are enumerated no general law is possible, so with 
our experience of success in India ; though it has been almost wholly nega- 
tive, we are, perhaps, nearer discovery than if, allured by some splendid 
instances of success, we generalized too promptly on the right policy which 
Europeans in India should pursue. Saddened and sobered by recent, as 
well as early, failure, we sit down to our task, knowing at least its difficulties ; 
with the errors of men of good intention to warn us on the right hand and on 
the left, we have learned diffidence of ourselves and toleration of the opinion 
of others. To the dogmatist who would call on the State to enforce its Chris- 
tianity we only answer by pointing to the ill success of Dutch and Portuguese 
dogmatism ; to the man of expediency and compromise we point, on the 
other hand, to the ranks of the Bengal army. The light of past experience 
Coleridge* compared to the light in the stern of the vessel—it only shows the 
furrow her keel has cut through the waters. But even with that light we 


* In his Lay Sermon. 
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can be sure of breakers ahead if we see breakers astern. Our policy must not 
be of the via media school, a tame compromise between State propagandism 
and State indifference ; this is to run the ship right into the eye of danger; 
for as Paul’s ship was broken to pieces because it ran in where two seas met, 
so to sail between two opposite currents of policy is to ineur the dangers of 
both. We shall only avoid the fate of our predecessors in India by putting the 
ship about, and steering an independent course of our own. One error does 
not correct another; it is only true principle that will correct the fault of 
false principle on one side, or temporizing subserviency on the other. If only, 
then, to teach us what to avoid, our past experience in India has been to us 
most valuable ; and before attempting to decide how the State should act 
towards Christianity in India we will briefly consider the three examples of 
a different policy, and the results in each case. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE PORTUGUESE AND DUTCH IN INDIA. 


Tue Spaniards and Portuguese colonized and conquered in the East and 
West Indies, under religious convictions which are an enigma to our matter- 
of-fact and incredulous age. If the character of Cromwell was misunder- 
stood for two centuries by his countrymen and co-religionists, is it wonderful 
that the Spaniard of the age of Cortez is still regarded by us as a loathsome 
compound of hypocrisy and cruelty? The modern historian may dig up the 
bones of a Cortez and a Pizarro, as Charles II. vindictively did the body 
of Cromwell: he may enact over them the mockery of a trial and capital 
sentence, but he only betrays his own impotence. Dead men and bygone 
ages are alike beyond our praise or our blame ; it is both wiser and more 
generous to judge them not hy our knowledge of good and evil, but by their 
own ; and to remember that perhaps our conscience is unenlightened on some 
points as theirs was on others. 

To understand the Spanish, and therefore the Portuguese propagandism, we 
must bear in mind that the crusading spirit survived in Spain when it had died 
out through the rest of Europe. It had there been kept alive by the rivalry 
of the Spanish and Moorish races. The last burst of the crusading spirit in 
Europe was that which, under Ferdinand and Isabella the Catholic, led to the 
expulsion of the Moors from Spain. With the conquest of Grenada the 
crusading spirit died out for ever, having outlived its time two centuries at 
least in Spain. The discovery of America thus happened at a conjuncture in 
the history of Spain when the national mind was fired with the enthusiasm 
of a religious war brought to a successful issue. 

To the tamer spirit of the North, where the fire of crusading zeal had lon 
since burnt out, America or the Indies would have opened out visions only of 
flourishing plantations and markets for adventurous merchants. But Spain 
in the fifteenth, was what Germany and France were in the twelfth century, 
a people of one idea, and that the strongest that can possess the mind, the 
idea of chivalry for the cross. They were crusaders who believed that the 
sword could cut the knot of controversy when the priest’s fingers could not 
untie it. It was an “Act of Faith” to try infidels by the ordeal of pain, 
when proof to the other ordeal of monkish logic. They could not see in the 
case of others what they never understood in their own case—that a religion 
of fact depends upon proof, and that to = to the sword was to throw 
away the only argument that Christianity had ever prevailed with. In their 
simplicity they judged of the state of mind of an adversary by their own, and 
thought that if they could see no flaw in the chain of proof, it was therefore 
evident there was none, and that if the heathen loved darkness rather than 
light, they should be punished for it ; it was a case they thought of obstinacy 
of heart more even than obtusity of understanding, and a little terror was 
wholesome to quicken their apprehension. 

It is well for mankind that Christianity never has succeeded in this 
appeal to the sword. Mahometanism took the sword, proselytised with it 
very successfully over the fairest regions of the three Continents, and now it 
is perishing with the sword. Il-judging Christians would have done the same 
with their religion over and over again. It is fortunate that their prosely- 
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tizings have never succeeded. The Spaniards exterminated the Indian races, 
but could not convert them. The Portuguese could not exterminate in India 
races that outnumbered them a thousand to one, nor could they induce them 
to adopt Christianity as millions had adopted Islamism. The failure both 
in America and in India was complete, and there is thus a negative evidence 
to the truth of Christianity to match the positive evidence of its success in 
the first three centuries. It is as much, we believe, of God, that Christianity 
should not succeed when armed with the sword and spear of civil power, as 
that it should succeed when armed with the sling and the smooth stones of 
faith and reason. The Inquisition in India was a decisive failure, which may 
be quoted among the modern evidences to the truth of Christianity. If the 
Mamertine is a ruin and relic to show what Christianity is, the Casa Santa 
at Goa is also a ruin and relic to show us what Christianity is not. 

In the year 1557 the Inquisition was founded in Portugal, and in 1560 the 
Holy Office had made its way to Goa, where it was set up by Cardinal Henry, 
Inquisitor-General of Portugal, as a great engine of State for promoting Chris- 
tianity in India, and heretics and heathen were committed alike to the tender 
offices of La Santa Casa. Of the number of the latter we know nothing, for 
dead men tell no tales, particularly in inquisitors’ dungeons ; but of the 
heretics, one or two escaped to enlighten Catholic Europe—one in particular. 
M. Denon was a French physician, whose sufferings and escape were pub- 
lished in Picart’s “Religious Ceremonies,” and blazoned abroad in Europe by 
Voltaire. When Dr. Buchanan visited Goa, in 1808, he produced a copy of 
Denon’s narrative in presence of the Chief Inquisitor, he could not deny 
the truth of the statements, but only added, by way of explanation, that the 
Inquisition had undergone some change, and that its terrors were mitigated. 
The mitigation only amounted to this: that whereas the old Inquisition, 
which was abolished in 1775, allowed a public auto-da-fe, the new Inquisi- 
tion, as remodelled in 1779, enacted that the terrible sentence should be put 
in execution privately, and within the walls of the Holy Office. In this par- 
ticular it struck Dr. Buchanan it was only a change for the worse. The Chief 
Inquisitor almost confessed as much to him, when he said, “ Nunc sigillum 
non revelat Inquisitio.” 

The same John IIL. of Portugal, who founded the Inquisition at Goa, did 
not disdain to use bribes as well as threats. There isa French proverb about 
a spoonful of honey killing more flies than a bottle of vinegar. His Majesty 
tried the effect of both, sweet and sour, and only coerced when he could not 
cozen the natives away from their idols. He lays down the principle that 
Pagans may be brought over to our religion not only by the hopes of eternal 
salvation, but also by temporal interest and preferment. He therefore directs 
that “on professing Christianity they were to be provided with places in the 
customs, to be exempted from impressment in the navy, and sustained by the 
distribution of rice out of the public revenue.”’* 

Within a generation or two from the publication of this letter, the Portu- 
guese name had begun to decline in India. Their historians reckon the three 
ages of Portuguese rule in India as follows :—From the first discovery of India 
to the year 1561, they call its infancy. From that time to the year 1600, they 
reckon asits prime of mankood. After the year 1600, they say that old age had 
overtaken it, and that it is now but a shadow of what it was. It is not for 
us to point the finger at other States whose conduct to the heathen around 
them eannot have been much worse than our own. But we take their own 
testimony :—“ Our Rock is not as their Rock—even our enemies themselves 
being judges.” ““When do you expect that your nation will recover its power 
in India? said an Englishman to a Portuguese priest in Goa. .The priest 
replied, “As soon as the wickedness of your nation shall exceed that of ours.” 

As the Portuguese declined, the Dutch rose to power and influence in the 
“East. The experiment of missions carried on by the State was to be tried a 
second time, and fail as in the first case. If it be said that Portuguese mis- 
sions failed because the Christianity taught was corrupt, this cannot be said 


* Letter of John ITI. to the Vieeroy of Goa in 1541. ._Baldeus, ch. 22, quoted in 
“Sir E. Tennant’s ‘‘ Christianity in Ceylon,” p; 9. 
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of the Dutch missions. If the fault were in the form of doctrine, not in the 
mode of conveying it, then we should not find them both alike fail of success. 
In both cases there must have been the same common cause of failure, and 
that common cause was the unnatural attempt to coerce conviction by induce- 
ments any other than those that sprung out of the religion itself. To hold 
out either temporal threats or temporal rewards to a mind inquiring after 
eternal truth, is to disavow, pro tanto, the truth itself; if it is truth, it will 
commend itself—if it is not, why desire conformity to it? The Dutch system 
was, if possible, even more absurd than the Portuguese, for they professed a 
purer and more spiritual form of worship, and, therefore, temporal induce- 
ments to embrace it were more unnatural. But in the island of Ceylon the 
Dutch continued what the Portuguese had begun. On the 6th October, 1642, 
the Reformed Church was formally established as the only lawful religion of 
the island ; and, after the ideas of the age, they began the double task of 
rooting out Romanism, and planting the Reformed faith in Ceylon in its 
stead. There soon appeared a series of persecuting edicts against the Romish 
missionaries and their converts; all priests were expelled the island, and a 
roclamation issued against harbouring a priest under penalty of death. 
hese exterminating edicts were renewed again and again, in 1658, in 1717, 
andathird time in 1733, with little or no success. Romanism even spread under 
the reviving breath of oppression. In 1717 they were in possession of 400 
churches, while the Dutch Presbyterians, after seventy years of State patron- 
age, had barely one-fourth of the number of congregations and converts. The 
Romanists had churches in every district from Jaffna to Colombo ; and in 
1734 they extended their operations to the southern provinces, and with such 
success that the Presbyterian clergy of Galle, in despair at the apostasy of 
the natives to Romanism, as well as their aversion to Protestant truth, gave 
way afid resigned the field to their mere successful rivals. 
he Dutch had as little success in sowing their own seed as in rooting up 
that of the Romanists. The chaplain of Galle, in 1680, reported that idolatry 
was on the increase, so much so that he doubted the propriety of baptizing 
native children, “lest that which is holy be given unto dogs.” Every thing 
was “pro forma and by constraint.” In 1682, the Governor, yielding to the 
entreaties of the Consistory, issued a plakaat, imposing penalties on devil 
dances and similar idolatrous ceremonies; and, in 1711, the Government 
declared that any Christian convicted of participating in any heathen rites 
was liable to be publicly whipped and imprisoned in irons for the space of a 
year. And yet the Consistory of Galle was forced to confess that the native 
chiefs, though baptized, were incorrigible Buddhists. ‘When a child is born, 
they still consult astrologers; when it is sick, they hang charms round its 
neck ; and, even after baptism, they do not use its Christian name, but give 
it a heathen name instead, on the first occasion of its eating rice. They make 
offerings to the idols at Kallragam ; they bestow gifts on the mendicant ser- 
vants of the temple; and, in short, the highest benediction which they can 
pronounce-on their friends is, ‘May you become a Buddha.’” For this the 
clergy blame the Government for not enforcing the penal laws of 1682, as if 
the same enactments which had produced this system of organized hypocrisy 
could also put a stop to it. To make men hypocrites with one plakaat, and 
eae en for it by another, was the profound policy of the Dutch clergy 
in Ceylon. 
The Dutch proponent system is thus described in the Bishop of Victoria’s 
“Visit to India and Ceylon” (1856), by the Rev. Abraham Goonesekara, a 
native clergyman, who had been baptized in childhood :— 


‘*The proponents were a kind of schoolmaster-catechist stationed in every 
village and supported by the Dutch Government. Their duty was to instruct, 
catechize, and prepare the natives for baptism, which ceremony they performed 
on given occasions to a promiscuous assemblage of persons who had succeeded in 
repeating certain vague formule of religious instruction, such as the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments. In the general anxiety to obtain the 
civil privileges attached to baptism, and the fraudulent methods whereby the 
uninstructed heathen contrived to insinuate themselves among the number of 
those baptized, it came to pass that a large portion of the Singalese population 
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became Christians as far as the baptismal ceremony was concerned, and remained 
heathen even in name--not a few of the Buddhist priests, at no remote period, 
being inchuded among the number of those who had received baptism. This 
shocking state of things has been gradually dying out under the British rule. Mr. 
Goonesekara pointed me to a neighbouring village where he himself once saw a 
Buddhist priest in the midst of his journey turning aside, and, by means of a 
pecuniary bribe, getting his own son substituted, among the crowd of persons in 
the course of being then baptized, in the place of the child of a poor man in the 
village ; and this in order to gain the civil immunities and advantages conferred by 
the baptismal certificate of registry.” 


It is not difficult to account for the failure of the Duteh mission in Ceylon— 
it would have been more wonderful if it could have succeeded—its success 
would, in the end, have tolé more against Christianity. The Dutch failed for 
the same reason that the English failed to spread the Reformation in Ireland 
under Elizabeth. In both cases a Reformed Church that had revolted from 
Rome for one reason among many—because she used prayers in a tongue “ not 
understanded by the people”—committed the folly of trying to evangelize a 
people through the tongue of the stranger and conqueror. It was folly—little 
short of tempting God—to suppose that He would reverse, for the sake of 
modern State missions, the apostolic miracle of tongues, and give to the 
heathen to understand the preacher in the tongue wherein he was born, and 
not the reverse. Too late the Dutch in Ceylon and the English in Ireland 
found out their mistake. The mischief was irreparable, and the opportunity 
lost to both. By a curious instance of retributive justice, the-priests of Rome, 
who had been ousted as Latinists in Holland and England, made up for the 

ound they had lost by their preachings in the vernacular in Ireland and 

eylon. It was like the spear of Peleus—Rome was healed by the same 
weapon that had given her a deadly wound at the Reformation. the want 
of an Irish-speaking ministry in the Established Church of Ireland we now 
know the result. The mistake only began to be remedied in 1818—three 
centuries too late. The people have adopted the English tongue, and we are 
now trying to teach them im Irish. What a satire on the “unready” Saxon! 
It was the same in Ceylon. Of ninety-seven names of ministers in the island, 
between 1642 and 1725, only eight could speak either of the native tongues. 
In 1741, Mr. Cramer, their only Tamul-speaking minister, died; and their only 
Singalese scholar, Mr. Aguilar, was put in charge of the Portuguese congre- 
gation at Colombo. 

During the remainder of the eighteenth century the Dutch ministers paid 
less and less attention to their schools and churches among the natives; and 
from this period to the year 1802, when the island was ceded to the British 
by the treaty of Amiens, the religious history of Ceylon was, like the religious 
history of Ireland during last century, the stagnation of an endowed but 
unmissionary Church. Professor Smyth called the eighteenth century the 
Zuyder-zee of polities. The epithet was more applicable to the Dutch missions 
in a ae stagnation abroad as well as at home, in Church as well 
as in State. 

The penal laws in Ireland furnish another curious parallel with the conduct 
of the Dutch in Ceylon. It was decreed that no native should attain the 
rank of Moodeliar, be permitted to farm land, or hold any office under govern- 
ment without subscribing the Helvetic confession of faith, and submitting to 
baptism in the name of the Holy Trinity. The result was that many if not 
most of the Singalese chiefs conformed as in Ireland—where the elder branches 
of the same family were Protestants, the younger lapsed into Popery. When 
the British got possession of the island the relapse into Heathenism was so 
general that Mr. North and Sir Thomas Maitland took steps to stop the 
scandal, of an apparent extinction of Christianity under British rule, by con- 
tinuing a little longer the epenent system, when the chiefs flocked again to 
insert theirnamesin thethromboor baptismal register, under theimpression that 


that was the only means of securing their property and privileges under their 
new masters. Tothis day there is no mission field so unpromising as Ceylon, 
from the known pliancy of the native character. When you ask a Singalese 
his religion he say he is of the Government religion. Numbers of the 
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natives are enrolled as Christian Buddhists. If two Buddhists quarrel, the 
bitterest name of abuse is “unbaptized wretch ;’ and when a parent upbraids 
his child in anger he sometimes threatens to disinherit him by saying he will 
blot out his baptism from the thrombo. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE POLICY OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


WE have now to consider a policy in the opposite extreme from that of the 
Dutch and Portuguese. The question is raised by the Bishop of Victoria in 
these words, “which is the more highly culpable, the attraction of native 
idolaters to Christianity by the prize of situations under the Dutch Govern- 
ment, or the repulsion, as in India, for too long a period of native Christians 
from Government patronage on account of their Christianity, and the concen- 
tration of official favour upon the unconverted heathen, opponents, rejecters, 
and revilers of the Christian faith.” : 

It is strange that public men have not yet learned how to treat Christi- 
anity. From one extreme of persecution they pass at a bound to the other 
extreme of propagating it by statute and penalty as in the Roman empire. 
The secret of this inconsistency lies in this—that it is much easier to enact 
than to act Christianity—easier for a Constantine to preside over theological 
councils as a “lay Bishop’* than to embrace the doctrine of Christ in the 
“hidden man of the heart,” and obey its precepts out of an honest and good’ 
conversation ; it is easier for a French minister, who may be half a follower 
of Comte, half of Voltaire, to send a frigate to the South Seas to back u 
the pretensions of meddlesome Jesuits, and pick a quarrel in their behalf 
with poor islanders not yet enlightened with French ideas of religious liberty, 
equality, and fraternity, than to carry out its precepts of forgiveness of injuries— 
doing good to those that hate us, and in meekness instructing those that 
oppose. 

t is a conceit of Bacon’s that as Moses’ real mother was also its foster-- 
mother under the protection of Pharaoh’s daughter, so it should be of 
Christianity and the Church. But where is the State that acts thus consid- 
erately—that finds out spiritual men to do spiritual work, and commits the 
heavenly babe to its true mother as its nursing mother. This delightful theory 
of the relation of Church and State never has been, perhaps never can be, 
realized as men are now constituted. The maxim—it is called the Tinnivelly 
maxim of the Church Missionary Society—that “none but spiritual men can 
do spiritual work,” implies a test of character far out of sight of mere politi- 
cal sagacity. We must content ourselves, then, with one of these two 
alternatives—an external Christianity in external alliance with the powers 
that be, or an internal religion acting internally on the masses around it, and 
leavening them with Christian principle. 

We have seen how the State under the Dutch and Portuguese inclined to 
one extreme, we have now to see the East India Company inclining to the 
other. Statesmen like those who founded our Indian Empire could see no 
course between disavowing their Christianity altogether, or calling on mission- 
aries to preach and the heathen to heed what was preached, and because they 
saw the ill results of the latter course they resolved persistently to follow 
the former. Such, if public men can give a reason for their conduct at all 
beyond blind prejudice and the example of others before them, must have 
been the reason of our Indian rulers. Events have since falsified those reasons ; 
and those who appeal to facts should be judged by the facts. It was necessary, 
they say, to keep our Christianity back for fear he should terrify the natives 
into revolt from fear of State proselytism. “The fear we admit,” a director 
would say of the old school, “is a foolish one. The Christian religion is one 
of mild persuasion, not a routine of external services like that of Hindus, or 
a persecuting dogma like that of Islam ; still to save trouble and keep thin 
quiet, we will maintain a modest reserve about our religion; say and do as little 
about it as possible ; and if fanatical saints from Exeter Hall will break into 


* ** erioxomog Twy ekw" is the title he claimed to himselfin these assemblies, 
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India, backed by public opinion at home, we at least will have nothing 
whatever to say to them, and assure the people of India of owr dislike to 
these proceedings.” The people of India were in ignorance of the real spirit 
of Christianity and, so far as traditionary policy could, were kept in ignorance 
to this day : and what is the result ? The less they knew of true Christianity 
the more they feared it. It was the case of a shy and restive horse who balks 
at a heap of stones every time you ride by it. Tired of whipping him, you 

ut on blinkers and ride by in safety for many a day to come ; but once the 

linker falls off or flaps back, and he darts wildly by it, and you run the risk 
of breaking your neck. Every horseman knew long before Mr. Rarey came 
to teach us, that to cure a horse of this vice, it is not blinkers and whip, but 
hand and voice that the groom must use. He must lead his shy horse up to 
the dreaded chimera—let him smell it, rub it with his nose and forefoot, and 
the vice is cured once and forever. Now Christianity was the Sepoy chimera— 
a horrid and fantastic shape—the birth partly of Hindu ignorance and partly 
of Hindu experience of other conquering creeds ; it was a child of the mist 
of imagination, like the giant of the Hartz mountains, which is but your own 
shadow projected, that a little sunlight and common sense taken together 
will disperse. The reverse of the old opinion is nearer the truth—we say 
that the more Hindus know of Christianity, the more they will laugh at the 
thought of a general proselytism by platoons and masses. Where mission- 
aries and Hindus are left to themselves as in Tinnivelly and Krishnagur, 
the compluint is on the side of the preacher, not of the people. So far from 
the natives lamenting the loss of their religion, the missionary rather laments 
“who hath received our report and to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed?” 

The word neutrality has been taken to express the policy of the East 
India Company as opposed to that of their predecessors the Dutch and 
Portuguese. They are given credit for more than they deserve. Theirs was 
rather a protection policy of existing religions than one of entire and honour- 
able neutrality. 

Setting out, perhaps, with the sincere intention of treating all religions 
alike, they found that Hinduism and Christianity were not equally matched, 
and that however well the latter could succeed without State patronage, that 
the former would languish and die out in the cold shade of official neglect ; 
therefore, to make the balance equal, they threw the weight of official favour 
into the scale of heathenism, a thought they showed their neutrality by 
helping the weaker against the stronger religion. Theirs was only a half neu- 
trality at best—one of makeshift wt expediency—it was the policy of cun- 
ning, not of wisdom; the policy which ooatan that whether all religions 
were equally true or equally false, they were certainly equally useful, and that 
the magistrate should thus protect them all, and particularly protect. those 
that needed protection most. 

Let us examine this protection policy on itsown showing. When the Com- 

y became the virtual sovereigns of India, they found certain religions pro- 

by the ten or fifteen different nations that peopled that great peninsula; 

but were these religions all and equally by law established? Were they be- 
queathed tous in the dying testamentsof the deposed native princes? Were our 
hands so tied by treaties that we could not take one step to introduce Chris- 
tian missionaries into India, without taking two steps to stop the decline of 
heathenism oy temple endowments and pilgrim taxes? Treaties are matters 
of fact, and the documents, if any, are in existence ; yoriosier rights were 
secured we know in particular cases, and certain temple lands reserved to the 
priests under grant from their former rulers. But with these exceptional in- 
stances there was no religion by law established in India, and we were free 
to govern it on principles of entire and honourable neutrality, not that of a 
one-sided neutrality, which, on the yen of protectionism, now discarded in 
commerce, put a bounty on false and a prohibitive tax on true religion, so as 


to keep the foreign religion out of the country. 

As a matter of fact, of the many religions of India none had any } 
rights beyond those of sufferance. Except the Mahometan (a fair case to 
dealt with on the rule that they who take the sword should perish with the 
sword), all other religions in India existed on our old law of custom, “that 
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the memory of man runneth not to the contrary.” They were certainly thus 
entitled to toleration, which no one now would deny them : they existed there 
on sufferance under Mahometan princes, and on sufferance we might have 
left them still. But the Company went farther, and here they broke through 
their own rule of neutrality, they undertook to protect them as religiones 
licite in danger of being outbid by a more popular and new religion. Among 
a people divided in religious belief as the native races of India were, Chris- 
tianity, though a new-comer, had as good a right to a footing there as any 
other; and to claim for the Koran or Shaster an immunity from competition 
with the Bible was to stretch protectionism to a length it had seldom been 
stretched evenincommerce. To exclude Christianity because it did not exist 
already in India was to appeal to a status guo ante which had never existed 
in fact. There had been See trade in religious opinion in India; were we to 
be the first to close the ports against our own religion? Of all the brilliant 
blunders of protectionism none ever equalled that of the Governor-General 
in Council who deported Carey to Serampore and Judson to Rangoon.: We 
made an insane attempt to blockade India against Christianity. 

The case of India, moreover, was not that of a small united people, where 
a religious monopoly is not very oppressive—at least for some time. In 
Sweden, for instance, it was enounced at the Diet of 1634 by the great 
Gustavus: “We consider it our first duty to deliberate on the ways and means 
by which our dear fatherland may be guarded from this dangerous disease of 
religious division.” This he proposed to effect by the promulgation of laws 
and ordinances enjoining the reception of the Augsburg Confession, and none 
other, by which a conformity and unity in Church ceremonies may be manifest 
through the whole kingdom, heresy and false religion guarded against, and 
the whole spiritual state so ordered and carried on that a harmony may be 
found no less in religion than in civil government. In this case the people, 
as represented by the four estates, agree to hold by one common form of wor- 
ship. The old Senne law, separatim nemo habessit deos, may be pleaded as 
a plausible ground to proscribe dissent, when, as a matter of fact, all are agreed. 
As according to Locke we abridge some of our natural liberty when we enter 
into the social compact, so one of these rights may be the right of individual 
dissent as much as the right to repudiate the national debt. We may abridge 
our rights of conscience as much as our right to self-taxation, though it is a 
question how far we can tie up our descendants’ rights in the same way. 

Again, the plea is sometimes allowable that a State may act a little arbi- 
trarily to keep out a great evil. There may be, and are cases of small com- 
munities like the Pitcairn islanders, when a disturber of the public peace, 
civil or religious, may be dismissed the island. As I may show the door to 
a begging friar, so a Jesuit missionary may be given his e in the next 
ship when he intrudes unwelcome and uninvited. Ina Scanholl, on board 
ship, in garrison, there can only be one religion, and that or none must be 
the choice of those who take service in such communities. 

But the case of India was far different. It was not a happy family, like 
the Pitcairn islanders—on a rock in the ocean—it was a great continent, with 
a Babel of religions existing there already. One more could not add to the 
confusion. Till the natives of India called on us to protect them we were, 
at least, bound to hold back and give fair play to all. To anticipate their 
objections to Christianity was to put ideas of religious uniformity which 
were not in existence before. Our moderation in favouring every religion 
but our own seemed only monstrous and absurd. It was a deep artifice, 
they thought to seduce them unawares out of Hinduism. We were cunning, 
we thought, in concealing our real opinions—they were more cunning still mm 
divining them. It was a case of double deception; not a comedy, but a 
tragedy of errors begun by us, and played out by them. Fools that we were 
to think that in cunning we could ever match Asiatics, and by a policy of 
exclusion to our own, and subserviency to their religion, keep up the delusion 
that no change would ensue from the occupation of India by Europeans and 
Christians. Europeans and Christians! We were Europeanizing India; could 
a Hindu conceive—can we conceive ourselves—that we should not therefore 
Christianize it. Are the two movements separable, or our civilization an 
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ideal thing that has met we of itself in Europe, and not out of the parent 
stock of our religion. Our Druids worshipped the mistletoe: because it was in 
the oak, but not of it, they reverenced it as a prodigy dropped from the 
skies, and not propagated as other plants. Is our civilization this mistletoe 
on the old English oak? could Directors, like the Druids of old, cut off this para- 
site to Christianity, and hang it up for the admiration of Hindus? The wise 
Hindus knew better than we that this could not be. They felt that European 
and Christian ideas went together ; and that the old policy of Europeanizing 
India without avowing to Christianize it was worst of all, because most dis- 
honest. We were saying one thing and doing another—respecting caste but 
overturning it—teaching the Shaster and the Newtonian system at one and 
the same time. 

The word proselytism is an unhappy word, undera ban. All sides agree to 
denounce mere proselytism, and, loudest of all, the old Indian party. But if 
words are true to their meaning, then they, and on/y they, are the prosely- 
tizers. The Jews, for instance, had no commission to communicate their 
religion to the surrounding nations; and we know they acted accordingly : 
with the key of knowledge in their hands, they neither entered in themselves, 
and them that were entering in they hindered. But, in spite of themselves, 
they inoculated the nations with ideas of the being and purity 'of God. 
They were not missionaries, and violently opposed the true missionary, St. 
Paul ; still they prepared the way. But they could not see the inconsistency 
of their position ; + could neither go back er go forward—back to the 
days of old exclusiveness, when nations were shut out from nations, and Israel, 
like their forefathers in Goshen, had light in their dwellings—or forward to 
the days when the middle wall of partition was to be broken down, and both 
Jew and Gentile to become one body in Christ. They hated the Apostle 
Paul for his broad liberality, and yet, in their petty way, followed his ex- 
ample. They repudiated propagandism, yet proselytized as far as they could. 

he conduct of the old Indian party was quite as inconsistent. They 
denounced missionaries, and prohibited their educational attempts; but set 
up a scheme of their own, which proselytized all the while, though in an 
underhand way. There was no mistake about the missionaries: they avowed 
their design was to uproot Heathenism, and to plant Christianity in its stead ; 
but it was hardly honest in those who professed such tenderness for Hin- 
duism to introduce European science that must give it its death-blow. The 
Hindus felt that the Company professed too much, and that to Europeanize, 
without Christianizing in one way or other, was more than man could do. 
They should have gone back altogether, or gone forward altogether—back to 
the days when the Company’s arms were a pair of scales only, and Hindus 
did and thought as they pleased—or forward to the point when Hindus should 
sink all their peculiarities in a common civilization and a common Christia- 
nity with Europeans. 

in contrasting the conduct of the East India Company in one extreme with 
that of the Dutch and Portuguese in the other extreme, it is well to remember 
that the crown and people of England were never accomplices in this exclu- 
sion of missions. It is important to bear this in mind now that the crown 
has resumed the Company's trust. While we honourably accept the Com- 

y's. liabilities and engagements to native states, we deny that we are 
henna by any of the traditions of the India House to which the crown and 
people of England never were parties. 

e word traditionary policy is commonly used to express a certain routine 
favouritism to Heathen rites and aversion to missionary preaching, which 
rung up nobody can tell when, and been carried out nobody can tell why. 

A few + statesmen may be quoted in its favour, and a few more like, Lord 
Wellesley and Lord W. Bentinck, may be quoted against ; but its authority, 
like that of all traditions, is an unwritten and unproved authority. The 
policy itself is like the patrimony of St. Peter, a thing of forged decretals, 
and false, because modern, authorities. Clive, who conquered India for the 
Company, never avowed this policy ; on the contrary, in 1758, he stood god- 
father, in Calcutta, to the missionary Kiernanders’ child, astep which should 
make Lord Ellenborough creep with horror, and which might warrant Lord 
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Canning’s recall, if the Marquis of Lansdowne is an authority on the tra- 
ditional policy. Warren Hastings never laid down the exclusion of mission- 
aries from the upper provinces as the condition of our holding them; or Lord 
Cornwallis, in drawing up his settlement scheme, demand their exclusion as 
disturbers of the rights of property. No; the traditional policy was foisted 
on the Company by coal men of narrow pedantic minds—Directors who 
knew as little of their own religion as of that of the Hindus, who caught up 
second-hand the gibes of the Edinburgh wit at the Baptist missions, and 
second-hand the assertion of Pundits that Hinduism was a venerable —— 
and Hindus a simple united people ; and putting together these second-han 
views of others, conceived an alarm to their empire in India from the entrance 
of missionaries into India. Absurd as they sound to us, the assertions of 
the Indian party in the debates of 1813 were looked on as great and wise 
maxims by all except a few ignorant and obstinate saints, and one or two 
public men like the Marquis Wellesley, who overtopped by a whole head 
and shoulders the men of his day. 

The true explanation of the rise of the traditional policy we believe to be 
commercial jealousy, which blossomed and burgeoned out into religious 
exclusionism. The founders of this policy, if we can call them so, were 
neither jurists nor philosophers. It arose from no fine-drawn speculations 
on the right of conscience, or the tacit consent of Hindus to follow their 
ancestral faith, and none other. They had not settled in their minds that 
there was a perpetual entail of superstition in India, which could not be cut 
off without violating the laws of Manu, or committing sacrilege on the 
Puranas. They had no theory of the absolute religion, like the long-haired 
German professors, or professed an insight into the true and fundamental 
form of Hinduism, in which it was Christianity under another name. Such 
refinements would not have been even understood by the practical men who 
kept a sharp eye on Indian accounts, and disliked all interlopers on the Com- 
pany’s premises. 

Enthusiasts there were, and learned men, no doubt, such as Sir William 
Jones and Colebrooke, who looked on India with the fond imagination of 
scholars, and through the same Homeric haze that a Grote, a Gladstone, or a 
Muir, may be supposed to contemplate the Isles of Greece. India was to them 
a land of mystic wisdom, and a philosophic religion—so old, it must be true— 
sO sot. it must be inspired. With asimplicity that learned antiquarians 
are seldom superior to, they copied down as ancient the modern inventions 
of Pundits ; and as every valet-de-place is a Cicero in Rome, so every Pundit 
was a depositary of wisdom, deeper than that of Moses, with all his Egyptian 
learning. We turn with a smile to the pages of Robertson, and read the 
romance of a respectable Scotch divine of the golden age, somewhere between 
the Ganges and the Indus, lasting some time between Adam and Moses. 
Eighty years ago, when Rousseau philosophized and Voltaire caricatured 
history, for purposes of their own, we took for granted that somewhere outside 
of our Christendom and civilization were the blessed seats of wisdom and 
ey: Voltaire sought it among the sages of China ; Rousseau among the 

d Indians. Our Indian antiquarians were therefore almost excused for 
falling into the prevailing fashion, and painting the Hindu as a mild, culti- 
vated people, with sacred books much older than Moses, and with little to 
learn from us, Europeans, save our devilish inventions of gunpowder and 
brandy, to blast and burn both bodies and souls of men. 

But whatever learned men among them thought or wrote, we acquit the 
Directors themselves of yielding to the influence of Rousseau’s sentiments, or 
Robertson’s rhetoric. No such fine fancies troubled their commercial minds, 
The traditionary policy grew out of the very vulgar desire of keeping a good 
business all to themselves. They had a monopoly, and every settler in India 
was a poacher on a well-kept preserve. They reasoned in trade, as Harry the 
Fifth in arms, “the fewer men the greater share of profit !” and, therefore, they 
treated interlopers as the king would have treated poltroons, “their passports 
shall be made, and crowns for convoy shall be giventhem.” The jealousy of 
trade is proyerbial, and of all trades the Indian was most jealously watched. 
VOL, LIII.— NO. CCCXVII. 34 
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There, in the wake of the Dutch, and quite as exclusive—they could not pos- 
sibly be more so—the Company conceived that whatever others gained was 
clear loss to them. The word interloper was thus imported into our language 
by the Company from the Dutch. tt is a word as racy of the East Indian 
trade as the Spanish word buccaneer is of the West Indian. What a bucca- 
neer was on the Spanish main an interloper was at the Dutch and English 
factories in India—an intruder to be hunted out, imprisoned, fined, and even 
hanged if he repeated the offence. Thus the traditionary policy was only 
commercial monopoly taking another shape. A missionary would have been 
a kind of supercargo on board every merchantman; would have seen her bill 
of lading, and have asked troublesome questions of the right and the wrong, 
as well as the profit and loss, of every venture. Such a moral agent at all 
their factories would have been insufferable. It was impossible to draw up 
a general rule against interlopers and allow a special exception in favour of 
missionaries. There was a covenanted service in the Company’s pay, and all 
Europeans in India outside that pale came under an alien Act, the rigours of 
which have never been equalled c the most despotic states in Europe. 

The most munificent offer ever made was that of Mr. Haldane to the Com- 

ny, in 1796. It was like the gift of Arunnah the Jebusite, “as a king to a 

ing,” of £40,000, to be expended on a mission to Benares. The Court of 
Directors, while respecting the sincerity of Mr. Haldane’s motives, replied 
that “they have weighty and substantial reasons for declining compliance 
with this request.” Now, we do not say that the Directors were all infidels, 
or believed that antiquarian myth about the purity and truth of the Shas- 
ters. A more commonplace explanation of their dislike to missions will suf- 
fice: “they doubted wins this would grow.” Once allow Mr. Haldane to 
settle in India, with a band of missionaries in his train, and the days of mono- 
poly were numbered. Interlopers would pour in under one pretext or an- 
other. A missionary might plant indigo as well as print Bibles, deal in salt as 
well as deal out tracts. Such pious frauds on their covenanted service could 
never be checked, and between open ports and open Bibles the Compan 
would, at last, disappear in a rabble of Englishmen running riot over the = 

Thus the admission of missionaries or not into India was the field on which 
the battle was fought between exclusionists and interlopers. The Baptist 
missionaries, Carey and Marshman, first threw down the gauntlet, and for 
twenty years, from 1793, when Wilberforce withdrew his motion for throwing 
India open to missionaries, to 1813, when he carried it at last in the face of the 
Company, the battle of traditionary exclusion was fought out with pertinacity 
on both sides. What was to be said for the Company was said by Mr. Canning 
in an ironical speech, in which he put the Company’s objections as follows :— 
“You (the free traders) are a “— of steadleal onnemaiiinn who want to lay 
our villages in ruins and blood, and carry away our children into captivity. 
We have heard of the horrible traffic you carried on in the slave trade for up- 
wards of a century without shame, and would not abandon without a struggle.” 
Fortunately, said Mr. Canning, for the private trader, the right and power of 
interference did exist in Parliament who would consider the question in all 
its bearings without heeding the exaggerated pretentions of the commercial 
lords of Asia to dominions acquired by British enterprise, and yet held by 
British arms.* 

Thus, partly to avoid the error of the Dutch and Portuguese, but princi- 
pally from jealousy of all interlopers with their Eastern trade, the Company 
settled down into a kind of Gamaliel policy. They would refrain from mission- 
es, and let them alone ; and at the same time command them that they 
should not speak in the name of Jesus in India. The policy has been thus 
enunciated more than once under authority “to protect ee natives in the un- 
disturbed enjoyment of their religious opinions, and neither to interfere with 
them themselves, nor suffer them to be molested by others ;” “to observe a 
strict impartiality between those who dee oy its own creed and those who hold 
the c of their native subjects, and to act upon the principle of neutrality.” 


* Mill and Wilson’s India, vol. vii., p. 382, new edition. 
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There is so much we agree with in these principles that it seems invidious 
to criticise them in detail. Enlarged views of religious liberty are still so 
rare in the world that we should not divide the friends of toleration on 
minor points. But even on its own principles, the Company enounced more 
than it could execute, and confounded, under the common term religion, 
things that differ as wide as the east is from the west. 

I.—It professed a neutrality which was impossible from the very first. No 
State can be neutral to open immorality ; impartial it might be to moral and 
immoral religions alike; neutral it never could be. All sovereignty implies 
the suppression of scandalous vice; and though some old Indians made a 
weak attempt* to excuse Suttee, on these grounds of the rights of conscience, 
the voice of the country went with Lord W. Bentinck in suppressing this as a 
demoralizing practice. The scandal is not with the State for interfering, but 
with the religion that obliged such interference; so that, in fact, neutrality 
by the State, in religious matters, was possible only so far as it was not “a 
matter of wrong or wicked lewdness” which the religion taught. 

The State has again and again interfered to suppress religious rites in India 
on moral grounds. The swinging festival, widow burning, infanticide, the 
Hindu law of inheritance, have called for interference, and should have led 
statesmen to suspect the soundness of a principle which is thus broken through 
every day, and which every Government school in the country must set at 
defiance if it does the work it is intended to do. 

II. Again, neutrality is impossible, because no State can poise itself equidist- 
antly between a spiritual and a ritual religion. Like Mahomet’s coffin, the 
State is toto colo, underneath a spiritual religion like Christianity ; it can 
only overlook a ritual religion, for true Christianity is raised to sit in heavenly 

laces with its ascended Lord. The two cannot be treated together, for the 
orces in the two religions are incommensurate. The State might as well 
enact that the Ganges should not encroach on the temple Ghats, or the temple 
Ghits on the Ganges. 


** Volvitur et volvetur in omne volubilis amnis,”’ 


The forces of nature, as Bacon long ago said, are only governed by obeyin 
them ; it is quite as true of spiritual forces. The laws are as unerring ae 
unalterable by human caprice in the one as the other ; and, therefore, to affect 
an impartial indifference between one religion and another, is to affect a 
sovereignty not given to States; it is the madness of Alexander affecting the 
nod of Jupiter. 

We have traced the true origin of the traditionary policy to commercial 
jealousy. We have thus a better excuse to offer for it than the neutrality 
principle of its modern advocates. The Company may be excused for its 
conduct, because it was only a Company, and did not rise to its position 
as the State in India. “It governed India,” as Burke long ago said, 
“with an eye to its tallow. How India would cut up; how she would 
tallow on the caul and on the kidneys.” Nature’s noblemen are rare and 
exceptional births ; a few such conquered India, and a few more settled the 
Company's Raj over it ; but from Clive to Wellesley they were misunderstood 
by their employers ; and vulgar minds used vulgar expedients in a position 
they could neither have made or kept by themselves. Gaeetnais was huddled 


* ««Tt may be useful,” says Colonel Mark Wilks, in his ‘‘ Historical Sketches of 
South India” (vol. i., p. 499), ‘*to examine the reasonableness of interfering with 
the most exceptionable of all their institutions. It has been thought an abomina- 
tion not to be tolerated, that a widow should immolate herself on the funeral pile 
of her husband. But what judgment should we form of the Hindu who (if any of 
our institutions admitted the parallel) should forcibly pretend to stand between a 
Christian and the hope of eternal salvation. And shall we not hold him to be a 
driveller in politics and morals, a fanatic in religion, and a pretender in humanity, 
who would forcibly wrest this hope from the Hindu widow.” Yet, in spite of this 
apology for Suttee, the State has interfered, and there are few who, in 1859, would 
agree with this plea for toleration to Suttee as put forward in 1829. 


34* 
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too fast on the Company. It could not look “every inch a king,” fresh as 
it was from the counter and ledger. “India,” said the Marquis Wellesley, 
“should be governed from a palace, with the sceptre of a statesman, and not 
from a counting-house, with the measuring wand of a ‘merchant.’” Aspiring 
man! he little knew that the aspirations of his employers bore in a very 
different direction. Good dividends, and no wild or expensive schemes of 
education, were the Company’s ideal of Indian statesmanship ; and therefore 
a safe man, like Sir George Barlow, well trained in the traditions of a trading 
monopoly, was preferred to the great proconsul. Par nobile fratrum—the 
sword of Wellington, and the sceptre of Wellesley, were too much for the 
Leaden Hall and the city tradesmen. 

The Frenchman and the Englishman differ in this, that great success makes 
the one giddy ; it stupifies the other. Napoleon took lessons from Talma, 
how to wear his coronation robes, and strut in the Tuilleries with the train of 
an emperor at his heels. Our Court of Directors were only stupified under 
success no lessamazing. Like Christopher Sly, dropped into the of state 
in their sleep, they rubbed their eyes and protested— 


“ Upon my life, I am a lord, indeed, 
And not a tinker—not Christophero Sly."—Taming the Shrew. 


“Tt was all a dream ; they were plain John Company still ; it was facetious to 
lay at their feet a hundred rajahs’ crowns, and ask them to sit on the Calcutta 
dwan, as the Nawab of the Great Mogul. If they did so they must be 
excused for clinging to some of their old tastes. It was a vulgar prejudice ; 
but they really preferred casting up accounts and taking stock, to these trou- 


blesome affairs of State, Native Education, Police, Suttee, and soforth ; they 
would meddle as little as possible with them ; and as to those foreign wars and 


interventions, they were for peace at all price, and must recall the Governor- 
General that dared to embarrass their trade with them.” 


We were called by Napoleon “La Nation Boutiquiere,” and the Company 


Bahadoor accepted the definition as their rule of empire. Now, there are 
many things highly incumbent on a ruler which it would be ruinous for a 
private trader to attempt. The statesman who is nothing more than a clerk 
of the market, or an inspector of weights and measures, is no statesman at all. 
We may thrust empire upon him, but we cannot expect him to pursue an 
imperial policy. Statesmen of all parties saw that the commercial and the 
political character of the Company were incompatible, and desired their 
severance. Still the Directors clung to their monopoly as an awkward rider 
on a run-away-horse clings to his pummel, and tried to hold on to it if they 
could not hold in the Governors-General, who, from Clive to Wellesley, were 
overrunning India in spite of them. 

There is a pretty fable quoted by Miss Martineau to express the silent, 
stealthy way we came by the mastery of India :— 


**So then, when the pedlar found he was welcome in the castle, he made himself 
at home; he set down his box and put off his cloak ; when lo! he wasin armour and 
wore asword. Then one said he had seen the glitter of his breastplate while yet 
the stranger was on the threshold; and another had heard the tap of the sword 
against the floor: and the family mistrusted the change; but the pedlar said that 
his armour and weapons were as necessary to his calling as his box and his lock and 
key."—Fairy Tale, quoted from Miss Martineaw’s ‘* India,” 


Now we were, it is true, a century ago, only pedlars, and, under Cornwallis 
and Wellesley, we threw away our pack a om the shining armour by 
which we meant to hold the entry we had made good. But this transforma- 
tion took the Company at home as much by surprise as the natives of India. 
Our protectorate of India was treated as a coup d’etat more even by English- 
men than by Hindus. The men of that day could not discern the coincidence 
between the loss of America and the gain of India. Later historians have 
reminded us that the Settlement Act of 1774 was a set-off to the Declaration 
of Independence. It was the fortune of one man to witness the loss of one 
empire and the gain of another. The same Cornwallis, whose name is linked 
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with disasters in the West, deserves honourable mention among the most suc- 
cessful administrators in the East. 

The Company all through “accepted the situation” reluctantly and with 
ill grace. Sonera and Company of London Merchants trading to the 
East Indies made it as their rule from the first “not to employ any gentleman 
in any place of charge, and requested that they might be allowed to seek 
their businesse with men of their own qualitie, lest the suspicion of the 
employment of gentlemen being taken hold of by the generalitie, do dryve a 

reat number of the adventurers to withdraw their contributions.” Sir 

homas Roe’s advice to the Company is characteristic of their policy to the 
last—“ At my first arrival I understood a fort was very necessary ; but expe- 
rience teaches we are refused it to our advantage. If the Emperor would 
offer me ten I would not accept of one.”* 

The fault indeed has been all the otherway. So far from throwing off the 
pedlar’s cloak to show the shining armour, the Company for a long time kept 
np the awkward attempt to fight with one hand and trade with the other. 
The testimony of M. De Valbezent is decisive on this head, and should silence 
the clamour of journals of the Univers stamp, whe denounce our unbounded 
rapacity and profligate usurpation of the rights of unhappy India. 

he best exeuse for the traditionary policy is, therefore, this, that it grew 
out of the commercial jealousy of the times, and was persisted in by men who 
could not rise to a sense of their mission as the rulers of India. Like all cases 
of wrong-doing it was so venial an error at first that it is hard to say when we 
are to begin to blame. We were masters of India for nigh forty years, from 
the victory of Clive at Plassey te that of Cornwallis at Seringapatam, without 
an attempt being made by the Church at home to evangelize India. All this 
time that the Church lay dead to her mission we have not a word of blame 
to cast at the Company. Its indifference was only natural—the result of 
indifference in higher quarters. Traditionary policy only becomes blame- 
worthy from the day that the Church set about her duty ; then the Compan 
should have thrown open the door, and afforded protection at least to all 
preachers who were willing to come. Instead of that the Company laid aside 
their cherished neutrality principles to oppress Christianity and protect hea- 
thenism. We are bringing no vague charges against the Court of Directors. 
Their public acts from the year 1795 and onward prove, that as the Church 
became active and evangelistic in India the Company set itself te thwart and 
oppose it. The traditionary policy, from the date of the Direetors’ prohi- 
bition of Mr. Haldane to proceed to India, must be distinctly understood to 
be a policy markedly hostile to Christian missions. Let us enumerate a few 
of these overt acts by which we support so serious a charge :— 

1. In 1793 Mr. Wilberforce proposed, on the renewal of the charter, that 
“such measures should be adopted for the interest and happiness of the native 
inhabitants of the British dominions in India as may quienle tend to their 
advancement in useful knowledge, and to their religious and moral improve- 
ment.” This moderate proposal was met by such opposition of the Indian 
interest in Parliament that Mr. Wilberforce was forced to abandon it, and 
thus defer for twenty years the regeneration of India. 

2. The first Baptist missionaries were refused a passage in a British ship, 
and soon after their arrival in Calcutta, forced to retire to Serampore under 
protection of the Danish flag. Again, in 1799, when four more missionaries 
arrived, they were prohibited from settling in British India; and again, in 
1806, Mr. Chater and Mr. Robinson were hardly permitted to proceed to 
Serampore ; so that, as Carey says, “the removal or suppression of the whole 
mission would not be a matter of regret to the Governor-General.” 

3. The Government seem to have thought that if they could not exclude 
missionaries they were bound to right the balance between the two religions 
by their marked patronage of heathenism. In a despatch sent out in 1807, 


* Mills’ India, vol. i., p. 24. 
¢ M. De Vaibezen, L’Inde, p. 31, et passim. 
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they lay down the principle of neutrality which is to work all on one side, 

“neither to interfere with the native religions themselves nor to suffer them 

to be interfered with by others.” In consequence of this new law of one- 

sided neutrality, Bishop Corry was reprimanded in Madras, Sir Peregrine 

Maitland dismissed, and Mr. Fisher the Chaplain at Meerut censured for pre- 

pom to baptize Prabhu Din the first and only Christian Sepoy in the Ben- 
army. 

4. In 1816 a regulation was enforced that no native should hold employ- 
ment under Government but a Hindu or a Mahometan, so that, as Bishop 
Heber pointed out, “Christianity fared worse under a Christian than under 
a heathen government, for while Christians are allowed to hold office under 
a heathen Rajah at Tanjore, under a Christian government they were excluded.” 

5. As opinion at home went forward, traditionary policy stood still or even 
went back. In 1833 a despatch was sent out desiring that in all matters re- 
lating to their temples, their worship, their festivals, their religious practices, 
their ceremonial observances, our native subjects be left entirely to themselves. 
This despatch was treated as a dead letter for five years, and only in 1838, on 
receipt of another despatch enforcing the former, was it very partially carried 
into execution. To this day there are 8,292 idol temples in the Madras presi- 
dency receiving from Government an annual mens of 97,678 rupees, and 
in the Bombay presidency as many as 26,589 idols and temples, the revenues 
of which are more or less under Government control. In ancient Rome the 
temple of foreign gods, such as Aisculapius, Cybele, and other dit advenee were 
= under tribute ; they were licensed, as Tertullian calls them, 7'7ributarit 

e.* We have put in the same way idolatry under tribute, and made our- 
selves accomplices with idolatry by extracting revenue for what we should 
have barely tolerated. Such was the pilgrim tax which was so profitably 
farmed at Gya and at Juggernaut, so that Hindus have said the Company can- 
not believe our religion false, or they would not be at such pains to maintain it. 

6. Traditionary policy has carefully excluded the Christian element from 
all Government sion of native education. As lately as 1849, a native of 

ood caste, holding a situation in the Hindu College, was obliged to resign 
for becoming a Christian; and Mr. Graves, the principal, was warned soon 
after not to receive two Hindu youths to a private reading of Scripture in 
his house on Sunday. In 1854 the Council of Education refused the Calcutta 
Bible Society permission to place copies of the Scriptures, in the vernacular, 
in the library of Hindu College. And again, after the despatch of Sir Charles 
Wood had been sent out sanctioning the principle of Grants in Aid ; and the 
supreme Government at Calcutta, acting upon it, had given permission to the 
Church Missionary Society to apply for such a grant to educate and civilize 
the Santals—the Directors thought fit to annul the grant, and appoint secular 
instructors instead. 

7. So late as the eve of the Indian Mutiny, the Friend of India was 
“warned” for expressing a hope that a century hence India might have a 
Christian population ; and the address of loyalty of the Krishnagur Chris- 
tians was not officially acknowledged. Even the Governor-General has been 
called to account for his Missionary guinea, and warned that such acts of 
indiscretion would, if repeated, justify his recall. “For a European gentle- 
man in India there is, strictly speaking, no private life.’ This excellent 
sentiment of Lord Stanley, to the cadets of Addiscombe, is strained to mean 
that Lord Canning’s private acts and feelings as a Christian reflect upon his 
public conduct as Governor-General ; and that neutrality must be the rule of 
private as well as public life of all Indian officials. 

8. That there should be no mistake as to the meaning of the word neu- 
trality, the traditionary policy indited a despatch in May, 1847, purporting 
that as the Government is pledged “to abstain from all interference with the 
religion of the natives of India it is obviously essential to the due observ- 
ance of that principle that it should be acted upon by our servants, civil 





* Adv. Nationes, i, 10. 
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and military. The Government is known throughout India by its officers, 
with whom it is identified in the eyes of the native inhabitants, and our ser- 
vants should, therefore, be aware that while invested with public authority 
their acts cannot be regarded as those of private individuals.” 

This despatch was received by Lord Hardinge, who understood it, une- 
quivocally, to mean that by this comprehensive prohibition the civil and 
military servants of the Company were enjoined to take no part whatever in 
missionary proceedings ; “but he was of opinion that the publication of 
the Court’s order in the Gazette was not advisable, and that it should be con- 
fided only to officers of the most experienced judgment at the head of the two 
Governments of Bengal, and the Upper Provinces.” 

When Directors, ten years ago, could send out a despatch, which their own 
authorities in India dare not publish in the face of Christian opinion in Eng- 
land and India, and which was only dragged to light from its official pigeon- 
hole on a motion in the House of Commons a year ago, we are not calum- 
niating the traditionary policy when we say that its action for upwards of 
fifty years has been systematically adverse to Christian missions, and that the 
time has come when one of the two principles must give way. Either the 
missionary or the Company must retire from India. it has been thrown out 
as a taunt that the religious societies of England overturned the Company, 
and that Parliament, as the real voice of the country, only acquiesced under 
the clamours of Exeter Hall. Itisaboutas true as that Erasmus or Hutten’s 
letters caused the Reformation. No, the traditionary policy of the Papacy 
caused its overthrow in England and Germany. It was given space to repent 
during five centuries, and it repented not; and therefore it was thrown off as 
incorrigible. The Company in the same way caused their own overthrow. 
The time had come to give up the traditions of trade with its consequent in- 
difference to higher considerations; but they clung to them, and therefore 
were forced to take the consequence. Little by little the sceptre passed away 
from the men of the counting-house. Cannon-row arose to take the rule out 
of the hands of Leadenhall-street, leaving the Directors only so much pa- 
tronage and a power of veto which they seldom dared to exercise. The Com- 
pany was behind the age, and the anomaly of the Double Government was 
only endured because our public men had not yet agreed on a substitute for 
it, and because we are a people proverbially cautious of change.* At last 
the Crisis came. The traditionary policy of exclusion which had been 
broken in on in all other directions, held its ground in the ranks of the Sepoy 
army. Within the native lines no missionary ever intruded; no ray of 
heavenly light ever broke. Yet it was where non-interference was indulged 
to the uttermost that it most si ally failed, and with it, of course, the days 
of the Company were saalenele Now that the Company is politically de- 
sua, it has many to praise it we presume on the rule, “de mortuis nil nisi 

num. 

“Extinctus amabitur idem” is the poetical justice which Horace says 
awaits the benefactors of mankind, who only burn in the blaze of envy they 
have kindled when alive ; and we will not deny that the Company deserves 
to be remembered. Often has it happened that the Statesmanship was at 
Leadenhall-street, and the routine om stupidity in Cannon-row. Directors, 


* It was strange that Directors and Proprietors of the East India Company 
could not or would not see the anomaly of the Double Government during the de- 
bates in Parliament last year. In the year 1698, when the old Company was doing 
battle for their chartered monopoly against a new and rival Company which was 
afterwards amalgamated with the old, they wrote out to their servants in India, 
**That two East India Companies in England could no more subsist than two kings 
at the same time regnant in the two kingdoms; that now a civil battle was to be 
fought between the old and new Company, and that two or three years must end 
this strife, as the old or the new must give way.” At the end of 160 years their 
own admission might have been turned against them—to prove that two kings of 
the ee could not reign together in London, one at the east and the other at the 
west end, 
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like the late Henry St. George Tucker, often have controlled the inaptitude 
and ignorance of the Board of Control. The master-mind was behind the 
scenes, and in the Double Government the ostensible was not the real head 
of affairs. But though we admit all this, and much more, as in candour 
bound, of single Directors, this cannot excuse the faults of the traditionary 
policy. The men were often better than the system they administered ; 
nay, of late years, it was generally the case, they were so. It wasthe men of 
our day, held bound by the traditions of a bygone age, excusable, in some 
sense, fifty years ago, when the experiment of letting in light upon the 
darkened Hindu mind was to be tried for the first time, but inexcusable now. 
The effect of the traditionary policy, as it has worked for the last ten years, 
was this, that one Director, with an obstinate aversion to missions, could 
appeal to the precedents of fifty years ago, and overrule the better convic- 
tions of his brother Directors. Gladly we admit that many Directors, per- 
haps, if it were known, most of the body, both subscribed to missionary 
societies in India and heartily wished them success. But the traditionary 
policy stood in their way. One Director could claim a despatch forbidding 
all countenance of missions by all Indian officials, and the feelings of a hun- 
dred thousand Englishmen in India must give way to the command of one 
obstinate, justas in the National system of Ireland, the objection of one childina 
school to read the Scriptures must overrule the wishes of all the rest. Such 
was the traditional policy: it was powerless for good, powerful only for evil ; 
and all right-minded men must rejoice that they are ralioved from the incubus 
of traditions of the past generation. It would be as fair to judge of the sen- 
timents of the Church upon missions from the gibes of Sydney Smith, pub- 
lished fifty years ago, upon “Carey the Cobbler,’ as to judge of the Court of 
Directors lately dissolved by the Court that declined Mr. Haldane’s offer, 
and broke up Fort William College at Calcutta. There was, therefore, all 
the more reason to cut the last thread that linked men of such different senti- 
ments together. This has now been done, and the Indian Council, composed 
in a great measure out of the same men as the former body, is set free to 
represent the altered feelings of the age towards missions in India. Our 
epitaph on the traditionary policy must be the saying— 


Opinionum commenta delet dies. 


On the Ist November, 1858, a proclamation was read in all the chief cities 
of India, in which the Queen announces herself Queen Defender of the Faith 
over India as well as Great Britain and Ireland. The proclamation -then 
proceeds to lay down a principle of religious liberty to all, and non-interference 
with any of her subjects’ belief, which resembles so nearly the policy of neu- 
trality we have represented above, that it is necessary to see clearly wherein 
the two differ. The former policy was a neutrality of indifference—this a 
neutrality of principle. A Deist for instance and a true Christian apparently 
are equally tolerant—in reality the former is the most intolerant of men.* 

The Christian is tolerant because he has read his own heart, and can make 
allowances for the prejudices of others, from knowledge of his own. Her 
Gracious Majesty then, “firmly relying on the truth of Christianity, and 
acknowledging with gratitude the solace of religion,” can disclaim alike the 
right and the desire to impose her convictions on any of her subjects; for 
Giastion being a duty we owe to Christianity, men will be tolerant in pro- 
portion as they are truly Christian, and not, as is commonly thought, in pro- 
= as they think all religions “equally true, equally false, and equally 
use ve 


We are now on the outset, then, of a new lease of empire in India, and have 


to pee 4 the warning in opposite extremes of the Dutch and Portuguese, 
and more lately of the East India Company. 


* “Tndia,” said Dr. Carey, in 1807, ‘‘ swarms with Deists, and Deists are in my 
opinion the most intolerant of mankind ; their great desire is to exterminate true 
religion from the earth.” 
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The question of the conduct of the State towards missions in India has 
been greatly simplified by the abolition of the Double Government. We now 
know what the State means, where we are to look for it, and whom we are 
to blame if it is badly administered. Between the people of India on one 
hand, and the people of England on the other hand, there is now only one, 
and not as formerly two courts of appeal. The two races are brought nearer 
to each other—the last barrier that stood between them and us removed. 

The question is further simplified from the fact that the state in India is 
not a representative Government. At home we are in the anomalous position, 
that while the Crown and Constitution are based on religious tests—these 
tests have been abolished by Parliament, one after the other. In theory the 
Executive is appointed by the Crown, upon whom the test is still binding ; 
in fact it is appointed by a minister responsible to a Parliament that has 
done away with these tests. Civil disabilities on account of religious belief 
have disappeared one after the other, so that we are now midway between the 
theocratic or Church and State theory of our forefathers, and the opposite or 
independent theory of modern republics. On the one hand ours is a Chris- 
tian State, only because the immense majority of the people are Christian ; 
on the other hand we are a Christian State, because the subjects of a 
Christian Queen, who is by her coronation oath bound to act as Defender 
of the Faith. 

The duties of the State are exceedingly simple to those who hold that le 
row est Vetat. They are equally simple on the opposite theory—that all power 
comes from the people. It is because we are under a mixed government 
between these two that it is so difficult to define what are the religious duties 
of the State in England ; the two contending parties on questions involving 
the alliance of Church and State should treat each other with more indulgence 
than they do. For both are right in so far as they reason from their own 
premises, and wrong in not seeing that there are other premises besides their 
own. 

But in India there is no question what is the State, for the representative 
element does not exist. Were a parliament called in Calcutta, and deputies 
sent up from the various races and religions of India, then wanted the 
same controversies would arise there that have arisen at home. Such a par- 
liament might deny the right of the State to tax the people for the support 
of a religion not professed by the people. But as till then (and we are of 


these reformers who think that political rights are the dast, not the jirst to 
be given to a subject race—that people should be educated first, emancipated 
afterwards, not as in Ireland, in the reverse order) the English in India com- 
pose the governing body of the State in India. We are masters of India by 
right of conquest, and, therefore, the motto of paternal governments a little 
worn out in Europe, a still be safely adopted in Asia—‘‘ Every thing for 


the people ; nothing by them.” 
is paternal government principle which is intolerable to us Europeans is 
not only what Asiatics prefer, but the only State theory they can easily un- 
derstand. We, as a people, have a genius for self-government. Our youngest 
colonies put forth their parliament in miniature as naturally as a young tree 
bears the fruit and flowers of the old stock. Nay more, our colonies only 
prosper when left to enact the mother country’s system over again. George 
the Third’s paternal theories of government cost us the United States, and till 
the Colonial Office left off meddling with the internal affairs of fifty colonies, 
ase colonies were only a source of weakness and distraction to the empire at 
arge. 
ut with India it is quite different. The people know nothing of self- 
government, and only understand the will of the magistrate, which is to them 
as a message of fate. Our regulations may be good, but the Hindu only 
looks to the men who administer them. “The best regulations,” says an 
intelligent native gentleman, “can be turned into a source of worst oppression 
by an unscrupulous or careless magistrate ; and if you give us a good magis- 
trate he can keep us happy without any regulation at all. Punjaub owes its 
happiness more to Sir J. Lawrence, and Messrs. Montgomery and M‘Leod 
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than to any system or regulation. Oude was placed under the same system, 
but not under the same officers, and it did not succeed. Remove them 
from the Punjaub, and hang me if Punjaub does not go to pieces before the 
earth has completed its annual circuit.” 

The executive and legislative of India are therefore in the hands of the 
hundred thousand Englishmen who hold the country by right either of con- 
quest or cession. If there were a Herald’s office for making out the titles by 
which we hold our many dependencies, we should sue for the title of Lord 
Protector of India. India is a commonwealth without any natural head of 
its own. We have been called in to save further anarchy. We do not hold 
it from the people, but we hold it for the people of India; and the sword of 
state which we snatched from the hands of Mahometan invaders, or Mahratta 
mauraders, should be “wrapped in a cloth behind the Ephod,” like the sword 
of Goliath in the house of the priest of Nob (1 Sam. xxi. 9)}—a religious trust 
committed to us by God till such time as the people of India are educated to 
know and use the right of self-government. 

Our duties are thus twofold: provisional and permanent. 1. We havea 
provisional duty to the English in India. In the words of Lord Wellesley, 
respecting the servants of the East Indian Government, “To fix and establish 
sound principles of religion and Government in their minds, at an early period 
of life, is the best security that can be provided for the stability of the British 
power in India.” 2. We have a permanent duty to discharge by the people 
of India. Our occupation of India is not natural. We are in India to quell 
the distractions of a divided country, whose rightful prince has abdicated or 
forfeited his right. We are bound, then, in honour, not to make our encamp- 
ment permanent, by neglecting to raise the people to that point when they 
can dispense with our protection. We are bound to educate and improve the 
people, so that when the time to withdraw arrives, India shall not be in the 
state that Britain was when the Romans withdrew, a prey to the first invader, 
or in the state the Papal States now are in, when there would be but a day’s 
march between the evacuation of the French and a republic of anarchy, and 
the problem of self-government, after ten years’ armed protection, as far off 
as ever. We have no example in history of conduct so generous as this, 
conduct which we can bid England imitate—for nations sim acknowledge 
a mission from God to do a work, and having done it retire. If he who ruleth 
his temper well is better than he that taketh a city, what shall we say of him 
who can both conquer towns and conquer the lust of conquest. The modera- 
tion of Scipio was singular, but the moderation we desire would be without a 
parallel in the world’s history. It would be easy to act on 


* The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That he who has should keep the power, 
And he should keep who can.” 


It would be even easy to throw up India altogether as Mr. Congreve, the 
priest of humanity, recommends, on the authority of the positive method, or 
as some of the “peace, at all price, party” suggested. But to govern India 
as a trustee to a minor, an estate he is to resign in a few years, requires an 
amount of disinterestedness not common, either in men or in nations. It 
is certain that it is only a religious people that can thus act as a righteous 
people, and that to understand our mission to the natives of India, we 
must know and obey our mission to our own people in India. The duties 
of the State are thus twofold: 1. To Christians ; 2. To those who are to be 
Christianized ; and we shall treat them, therefore, in their natural order in 
the second portion of this essay. 
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THE exhibition of the National Insti- 
tution is chiefly remarkable from its 
annually containing specimens of the 
works of very young artists, some- 
times, of course, of the most crude 
and incomplete character, but at 
others, we are bound to say, many are 
to be found which contain the germs 
of high promise. Of these it is the 
province and privilege of the critic 
to observe the first development, watch 
the growth—sometimes, indeed, with 
regret to see a fine talent wasted upon 
toys or misled by weakness, but fre- 
uently gradually enlarging itself into 
the perfect character of an artist, and 
then taking a place among the great 
names of the profession. Many such 
have we observed thus progress dur- 
ing more years than we now like to 
name, since art-criticism has been our 
province. 
“The many fail, the one succeeds,” 
is true of other things than the find- 


ing of sleeping, beautiful princesses in 


enchanted palaces. The palace of art 
is not to be entered by every one, and 
no exhibition which it has yet been 
our lot to see, but shows “the bodies 
and the bones of those who strove in 
other days to pass.” Thickly they 
will hang upon the walls, the jejune 
and imperfect attempts of those who 
had not will, nor at times power to 
force a road through the terrors and 
difficulties of early study. We say 
early study, not without purpose; for 
all acquainted with the subject will 
admit with us, that the main cause 
of such numerous failures is that the 
tyros have never mastered the power 
of expressing their own thoughts ; not 
so much that they oftentimes lack 
thoughts, fancy, or imagination—far 
from this, indeed—for it is often to be 
seenthatin some pitiful daub there are 
evident signs of thought and feeling 
vainly wrestling with the power to 
speak, as it were; glimpses of true 
and fine expression, grand design, 
solemn feeling, and phases of colour 
appear at times, such as show how 
much there is wasted of mind, and 
hope, and labour. Hereare, then, “the 
bodies and the bones of those who 


strove in other days to pass” into the 
enchanted regions of art. Very sad 
it is sometimes to see them, nor less 
sad to notice another set of signs 
which express that the obstinate heart 
of the man has frequently set itself to 
accomplish a task never intended by 
nature for its powers. Far from ar- 
tists are many men who, by plodding 
on from year to year contrive at last, 
in a mechanical way, to produce works 
of which the best that can be said is 
that they are not bad, and that they 
exhibit industry ; these never display 
feeling for art or the slightest glimpse 
of a subject, such as a man who trul 

erceived the motive required by an 
intellect when fitly aamaeel to ex- 
press its thoughts or even perceptions; 
it is, therefore, but blind and dull 
work keeping on in the groove wherein 
it was at first set to run, with an ob- 
stinate persistency almost stupid, if it 
were not so pitiful. 

There is no exhibition like the Na- 
tional Institution which so fully dis- 
plays the peculiarities of these two 
singular idiosyncrasies of the lost and 
the misapplied talents, for it is mainly 
composed of unequal classes of paint- 
ers, those who have been painters for 
decades, and who remain still stu- 
dents only, and not masters, and those 
who, having never been students, can 
never be masters. To walk along 
those walls wakes not a little pathos 
in the mind of the observer. Hell, 
they say, is paved with good inten- 
tions ; and sure are we that no place 
affords so many spectacles of failure 
and disappointment as do the walls 
of a picture gallery. It has often oc- 
curred to us that it is a subject well 
worthy of a powerful and thoughtful 
writer to deal a little with the failures 
in art. The successful get all the 
trumpet-blowing, and few or none 
take heed of the immense number 
who faint by the way. We must, 
however, pursue the old plan still, of 
only noticing the excellent works, as 
those which, although meritricious or 
bad, are so more from the faults and 
follies of the painters than their want 
of talents and executive skill. 
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Comparatively speaking, the figure 
pictures here are few, and of those 
few, fewer still are worthy of notice. 
The exhibitor of last year on these 
walls who evinced most promise of 
talent, was T. Morten, a very young 
man, respecting whose very remark- 
able bodasibens we dwelt with great 
pleasure in a recent summary of last 
year’s art, in the Dublin University 
Magazine. It is with no small sur- 
prise and regret that we observe his 
productions now before us to be very 
far, indeed, below those referred to. 
They are four in number, the best 
being an illustration of school-girl 
life, a branch of subject evidently a 
favourite with the painter. No. 456, 
“Kept in,” shows two girls detained 
after school to finish some neglected 
task. One works away hard at the 
disgustful primer, but the other looks 
out of window longingly at the roses 
in full bloom, and the soft waving 
of the trees as they are tossed by 
the summer breeze. The face of the 
idle culprit is full of expression, and 
the composition of the two figures, as 
they are arranged together, is ex- 
ceedingly striking. There are good 
points of colour also, but the follies of 
drawings, hideous disproportions, and 
downright smears of paint, which 
take the place of good, solid, and 
thoughtful work, are, indeed, painful 
to look upon; the more so as Mr. 
Morten showed us last year that he 
was capable of great things in that 
way, and the few faults we could then 
find were only such as might be hoped 
another year of work would convert 
into perfect and good execution. It 
is perfectly incredible how a man of 
such talent could allow himself to put 
before the public such a work as 577, 
“The Blind Boy,” the poorest thing 
that ever resulted from heedless and 
flagrant smears upon a canvas. Not 
quite so utterly bad as this is a pic- 
ture styled “The Family Idol,” 581, 
showing a singularly ugly baby being 
dandled in a very awkward fashion by 
a young lady, whose hair the - 
infant has pulled down about her face. 
The locale of the picture is an artist’s 
studio, the painter himself, a most ill- 
favoured mortal, sits working at an 
easel in the background. The best 
figure is that of a young lady who leans 
over a chair playing with the baby, 
ja the design and execution of which 
we recognise something of the artist’s 
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pristine promise. The fourth work is 
a head of a young man, somewhat 
fantastically entitled “Loyal,” 578. 
There is some really splendid execu- 
tion in this face; but we are not 
quite sure that the method of execu- 
tion and much of the arrangement of 
colour has not been derived trom some 
studies of heads by Millais, which, al- 
though not yet placed before the pub- 
lic, are precisely of this quality. If 
Mr. Morten is, indeed, indebted to the 
famous A.R.A. for the secret of this 
nage we can but regret that he 
1as so far copied some most culpable 
follies in drawing, such as no one else 
but Miilais can expect to get indul- 
gence for, and he only, because all know 
him to be a perfect and admirable 
draughtsman, who belies his own 
pom, and helps his greatest enemies 
»y these childish shortcomings. If 
Mr. Morten intended this head to be a 
representation of his own Leau-ideal 
of one pre-eminently loyal, we cannot 
agree with him that a thick, spread- 
lipped face, with hard features, and 
broad, heavy, louring eyelids, best 
typifies the motive. 

These may be styled dramatic or 
humorous subjects; and to continue 
our remarks upon the class, let us refer 
toa picture by another young artist 
who is fast making himself a name. 
By J. M. Carrick is No. 261, a street 
scene, Without special title, but which 
is most fitly illustrative of the lines 
quoted :— 


“ Still silently fell the snow, 
From theatres carriages spread, 
And my wife rocked to and fro, 
In grief o’er her baby dead. 


Just as she reeled in a faint 
With sickness, a form came past, 
With the tender zeal of a saint, 
And found us shelter at last.” 


It is night, and bitter with wind and 
snow, two forlorn beings have seated 
themselves at the steps of a splendid 
mansion, the wife reclining half dead 
against the rails, the husband nigh 
maddened by their troubles, look des- 
perately about in blank hopelessness 
and despair. To them comes a char- 


itable stranger with friendly succour. 
The pathetic expression of the-ex- 
hausted father’s face, as he turns round 
with half incredulous anger to the 
new comer, is something most impres- 
sive, and a v 

talents and o 


high testimony of the 
rving power of the 
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artist. He has evidently read more 
on the subject than an ordinary mind 
would do, and by expressing the bit- 
terness which has made the troubled 
man savagely turn at first even against 
the proferred help, is truly fine and 
high in character. It would be diffi- 
cult to express more in such a subject, 
or to give more variety of emotion to 
it than is suggested by the utter lan- 
or and abandonment of the mother’s 
own -stricken attitude, clutching 
closely as she does the form of what 
was once the darling of her heart, now 
but a dead baby. There are lighted 
houses in the background, where fes- 
tivity is in full swing, and lordly car- 
riages go heedlessly down the street, 
while these two quiver with the cold 
and moan with human agony. 

There is more pain than pleasure in 
contemplation of a little picture by 
J.T. Hixon, 78, “The Rehearsal.” An 
itinerant showman drillinga miserable 
mongrel of a dog through his exer- 
cises: the latter squats on his haunches 
before the man, holds a pipe in his 
mouth, and is girt with sword and 
sabretash. The queer, bewildered ex- 
pression of the animal’s eyes is well 
given, as is the severe, brutal look of 
the master. It isto be lamented that 
the artist has not purer ideas of colour. 
A work which promises very highly 
indeed, if the painter will carry out 
his present system of execution, is 148, 
“A Tiresome Child at a Pic-nic,” by 
W. H. Fisk. The scene is a narrow 
pathway through a small plantation, 
down which ica and a gentleman 


have strolled for the purpose which it 
is said young people do stroll down 


ey Poo. They have been 
watche ) however, by a “ tiresome 
child.” “Clara(who has been following 
them aboutallthe morning) thinks she 
has found out at last why Captain Os- 
borne and Emily want to go gathering 
wild flowers such along way from the 
rest of the party.” The little marplot 
has dived after them through the 
thicket, and just at the moment when 
the hand of the Captain goesround the 
waist of the damsel, who, with femi- 
nine prescience, has taken off her 
broad-brimmed hat, there stands the 
child on the bank above, rounding her 
eyes and drawing in her breath with 
a whistle of astonishment to see how 
quietly “Emily” is about to submit 
to the attentions of the military. In- 
comparably the best part of this pic- 
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ture is the child’s face; and we con- 
sider that, for expression and charac- 
ter, this is by far the finest work of the 
kind in the exhibition. The amount 
of work—stern, hard work, indeed, 
that cannot fail to bring a splendid re- 
ward in power of execution—the artist 
has given to this remarkable picture 
is truly astonishing; but like many 
men who give so much to the subor- 
dinate portions of the painting, the 
principal parts have not obtained the 
attention they merited ; for instance, 
the design is lackingin spirit and point 
of itself—not that the moment chosen 
by the painter is not capitally ex- 
pressed—but, having to deal with the 
subject, we think he might as well 
have shown the perpetration of the 
act of kissing, which so alarms the 
pooner of the child. There would 
1ave been more spirit in this version 
of the theme, we think; at present 
the Captain looks half afraid, although 
the lady is not unwilling. Again, the 
faces, accepting the design as it is, are 
somewhat tame in expression ; there 
should have been more ardour in the 
look of the soldier, and either more 
espiéglerveor more expectation in that 
of hiscompanion. Moreover, the flesh 
colour of both is opaque and dull— 
the Captain rather livid, indeed. This 
is because the same intense variety of 
colour, which we observe throughout 
the accessories and the background, 
has not been employed on the chief 
7 ome of thepicture. Nothing could 

finer than the execution of a hor- 
rent thistle, which rises bristling with 
pikes in front, each curving sweep of 
its pilose leaves drawn with aston- 
ishing truth; the varieties of texture, 
and the varieties of colour where the 
light strikes, shines through, or is re- 
flected from the leaves hereof, is ab- 
solutely true. Now,at the sametime, 
the lady’s waist has not been drawn 
with the same transcendent skill; it 
appears rather to bulge than simply 
to sway elastically against the lover’s 
hand. The silk of her dress has not 
received the same care in other parts. 
The sleeve of the man’s coat is very 
badly drawn, not falling over the 
wrist as it should do, but Bi like 
the section of a pipe. Let us not be 
supposed to depreciate the enormous 
labour Mr. Fisk has spent on this pic— 
ture, or in any way to undervalue his 
Great success with many parts thereof. 
We enter, indeed, at length on the 
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subject, because there is evidently the 
foundations for, and the firm will to 
make, a fine style of execution. In 
doing this he will certainly succeed 
if he will but consider what are the 
most important portions of a picture : 
first, the design must have spirit and 
fulness of action ; secondly, the expres- 
sions must vivacious and vivid— 
for with these two things alone many 
a little woodcut is a nobler work of 
art than many, or indeed most, foolish 
chefs-d ouvres of so-called great mas- 
ters ; then beauty and variety of 
colour must be had, and lastly, finish. 
The truth, we imagine, is, that the ar- 
tist in question is trying his strength 
in a new style, and if this be the case 
all is explicit ; he is beginning at the 
lowest point, and by rigid faith in the 
law he fos so loyally followed out, that 
honesty and industry will conquer all 
things, is proceeding from step to step. 
The work before us will be of enormous 
service to him; and on his journey let 
us wish him good speed—for what 
has begun so well cannot but end well. 
Mr. J. A. Fitzgerald has two small 
pictures, which, if he will but dispense 
with raw crudities of colour, at pre- 
sent rife therein, promises much for 
him as a humorist painter of children. 
—a phase of humour, by-the-by, very 
littlecultivated. Childish funis, how- 
ever, always the fun of funs. The 
first of them is numbered 4, styled 
“Follow my Leader.” A lotof ragged 
urchins paddling about in the rain; 
one with somewhat superfluous atten- 
tion to his costume, has tucked up his 
trowsers knee-high before entering on 
a puddle; over his head he holds an 
umbrella, more split than Sancho’s 
breeches ; a desperate set of comrades 
follow him through mud and mire, 
and the storming rain; all grin with 
boyish thoroughness of glee in 
mischieh Mr. Fitzgerald’s second 
picture is “Happy Hours,” 266, a 
much more carefully and solidly exe- 
cuted work than the last. boy 
crouches on hands and knees on a 
rden path, bearing on his back a 
ittle girl, whose head is decked fan- 
tastically with flowers and boughs. 
The strange steed has a bridle in his 
mouth, and is led by another boy, who, 
to support the equine character of his 
charge, feeds him with , which 
is received with a -_ affectation 
of a snort and champ by the would-be 
horse. The face of the little girl is 
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truly pretty, despite a little rawness 
of colour and hardness of drawing. 
We commend these faults to the visi- 
ter’s indulgence on account of the 
careful execution of the rest of this 
picture, and also for the true spirit of 
play evinced in it. 

Another humorous picture of very 
genuine quality, is No. 61, “ Trifling 
with his Affections,” by C. J. Lewis— 
the scene, the thrashing-yard of a 
farmstead. Seated on the head of a 
well is a good-looking young fellow, 
whose incipient whiskers indicate 
his arrival at that time of life when 
Cupid is supposed to understand that 
“rubbish may be shot here.” He is 
looking up heart-smitten by the charms 
of a gamesome damsel, who, with a 
loudly-laughing companion, loiters to 
teaze him on the steps of the house. 
The poor fellow’s affections are evi- 
dently in a state of extreme tenderness, 
and will not bear to be “‘trifled with,” 
so dolorous is his look at his sportive 
enslaver, who, in spirit of mischiev- 
ous fun, is about to dart a nut at 
his rueful visage. The face of this 
girl, herself, is truly pretty, and, with 
all her sporting tricks, a softness may 
be detected in her kind blue eye, 
which shows that she even is not un- 
scathed. Her companion, dark and 
wild as she is fair and sweet, laughs 
so boisterously as rather to suggest 
an arriére pensée of jealous disap- 
pointment as to the effect of her own 
charms on the handsome victim. 
There is a pleasant bright sunny effect 
throughout the picture thoroughly in 
keeping with the gaiety of the sub- 
ject. Altogether it is one of the most 
pleasing works of the kind we have 
seen this year. The same artist’s 
“Spring-time in the Woods,” 351, is 
a nicely-painted landscape. 

Mr. Rossitter has made himself a 
name of late for humorous painting. 
Two of his pictures evince a marked 
improvement in solidity of execution. 
The first, 98, “The Turnstile,” shows 
a group of children gathered at a 
stile on a village green; a big boy 
sits on one of its arms, and is turned 
round thereupon by two girls. He 
holds in his arms a little urchin, the 
—— of whose face is that of 
delight mixed with not unjustifiable 
alarm. 
pleasingly conceived and well painted. 

hose of the girls are very pretty. 
Their expressions and attitudes would 


The faces Ser are 
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be improved immensely if they ap- 
red to be more in earnest at their 
fan. There is a lacking of spirit and 
vivacity in both look and action. The 
colour of their dresses has been well 
and skilfully studied, more varied in 
each individual portion than we have 
et seen in any work from this artist’s 
le A capital solidity of execu- 
tion, good conception of character, 
and commendable colour are qualities 
which may be discovered in Mr. Rossit- 
ter’s other work, 407, “ Itinerants :” 
a youthful music-band in a street. 
A boy plays an accordion with that 
lackadaisical affectation which the 
professors of that instrument ever 
adopt. Another flutes it on a tin 
ipe, discoursing horrid music there- 
rom. A little girl bears a triangle. 

By Mr. Hayllar is a clever little 
picture, 352: “That’s the way the 
money goes.” A sturdy, cherry- 
cheeked, burly boy astride of a toy- 
horse, which, despite its robust legs, 
seems scarcely adequate to bear his 
= On the floor lie strewed a 
world of fragile toys in imminent 
danger of destruction. Mr. Hayllar’s 
paaee is full of character and spirit ; 

ut we must confess some disappoint- 
ment at comparing its execution with 
a most charming little gem he sent to 
the R. A. last year, styled “A Car- 
penter’s Workshop :” a sunlight effect 
in a room ; truly a sunlight effect of 
the most recondite and exquisite 
order. The present painting is over- 
loaded with hot colour, gross tints per- 
vade, and the whole looks coarse and 
heavy to a sad degree. 

It is not often our lot to have to 
chronicle a picture exhibiting so 
shameless a spectacle of either un- 
blushing carelessness or crass igno- 
rance as is to be found in a production 
a! called “The Rose of Lucerne,’ 

. Underhill, with those lines ap- 
pended :— 

“ T’ve trinkets, rich and rare, to add to your 


graces, 
Of waist, neck, or arm, or your neat pretty 


Ss, 
Then buy a little toy of the Rose of 
Lucerne.” 


We said in the commencement that 
we should not notice simply bad 
works, which were to be accounted 
for by the stupidity or ignorance of 
their painters ; but there is no rule 
without an exception, and in the pre- 
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sent case we must really depart there- 
from, principally because this picture 
occupies a very prominent position. 
Who, or what does the reader think 
the “Rose of Lucerne” is? No- 
thing less than a misformed Crétin, 
a sheer dwarf, whose swollen neck 
and huge head sustain a face, the 
features of which are so villanously 
drawn as to be absolutely awry. This 
miserable “ Rose” offers toys to other 
unfortunate beings similarly missha- 
pen. It is draped in a curious set of 
ragged festoons, and stands in a very 
peculiar atmosphere, more suggestive 
of snow than any other meteoric ef- 
fect. We have consulted a gentleman 
thoroughly conversant with the towns 
of Switzerland, and more especially 
with Lucerne. He tells us, and his 
word is beyond doubt, that, although 
cretinism does prevail to some extent 
in the ae Alps, at Lucerne it is 
comparatively rare ; at any rate it is 
hardly fair to show a whole popula- 
tion thus affected. If the artist has 
a pique against the ancient city of 
Lucerne, surely this is rather too 
wholesale a way of revenging himself, 
and somewhat like that adopted by 
the famous caricaturist who drew a 
Scotchman’s route to London, and 
marked each angle of the road with 
a rubbing-post against which poor 
oatmeal-fed Sawney found comfort 
for his shoulders. 

“ Anxious Moments,” 141, by E. 
Walton, shows a young mother watch- 
ing the cradle of her child, who seems 
to sleep between life and death. 
There is some vigorous deep-toned 
painting and good colour in this pic- 
ture, which, although rather in ex- 
cess, and marred thereby, is com- 
mendable. If the mother’s face were 
not slightly out of drawing, it would 
show a very genuine expression. Our 
enumeration of the figure pictures 
must conclude with a notice of those 
by F. Smallfield, Nos. 269, 319, 379. 
The first, “Queen for a Day,” well 
illustrates Boccaccio’s lines appended : 


** To son vaga della mia bellezza, 
Che d’altro amor giammai ; 
Non curero, ne-Avido aver vaghezza 
To veggio in quella, ognora. 
Ch’io mi specchio, 
Quel ben che fa contento lo intelletto, 
Ni accidenti muovo e pensier vecchio, 
Mi puo privar di si caro deletto.” 


The face is to our mind somewhat 
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needlessly sad and pinched, or, to use 
a colloquial, but very expressive word, 
“scraggy.” It is only the head and 
shoulders of a girl. Her dress is exe- 
cuted with much feeling for colour 
and tone. If we were not certain that 
the work before us is rather an expe- 
riment than otherwise of the artist in 
an unwonted style, we should regret 
the seeming carelessness of its execu- 
tion and roughness of surface, a thing 
which, however it may be endurable 
in broad coarse works, is not to be 
tolerated for a moment in a female 
face, still less when that constitutes 
the sole subject of the painting. Mr. 
F. Smallfield’s chief work is the 
second in order of numbers, 319, 
“Early Lovers” —a reproduction under 
a different effect of his etching, con- 
tributed to the Junior Etching Club’s 
illustrative series of Hood’s poems, 
quoting the well-known lines which 
begin :-— 
* It was not in the winter 
Our loving lot was cast,” 


The scene is a field-stile at spring- 
time, round which bloom roses and 
convolvuli in profusion. An ardent 
boy makes love to a young girl, both 
parties being rather too juvenile to ex- 
cite much interest in the spectator by 
the way. The actions and expression 
are, nevertheless, full of intensity and 
feeling. The youth stoops himself to 
see the face of the girl, which is lifted 
up to him with a very sweet regard 
of affectionate devotion. The colour 
is very full and strong, rich in great 
variety and depth, and exquisitely 
harmonious. The painting of all the 
accessories is extremely full of truth 
and beauty. Never did we see roses 
more finely painted, or the whole 
poetry of a subject better sustained 
than in the soft spring twilight that 
ently glooms about the happy youths. 
Phe third work, though full of feeling 
and spirited character, pleases only 
relatively less than this one. It is 
styled “The Popular Song :” a little 
maid-of-all-work refreshing herself in 
herown peculiar sanctum, the kitchen, 
by acquiring a favourite street ballad. 
Her face is truly excellent. 
Numerous are the good landscapes 
here, and among the very best are 
those of H. Moore, three in number, 
(34)—“ Gathering Bark.” It isa coast 
scene, looking from a cliff into the 
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deep curve of a bay, upon the richly 
varied green waters of which soft sun- 
shadows of pale purple are lying, like 
wondrous fish seen through the green 
medium. The fault of this portion of the 
picture is that the colour of the water 
is what is technically called “ dirty,” 
the tints have not been kept pure and 
simple in themselves, the result being 
a smeary appearance. The lack of 
clearness herein affects the land part 
of the picture, for that lacks the soli- 
dity which is best gained by the ex- 
tremer purity and brilliancy of colour 
of the water. On the edge of the 
cliff is a coppice, upon a bank of which 
an old fellow is busily gathering bark. 
The most skilful part of this picture 
isdecidedly thearrangement of colour 
evinced in the disposition of some 
masses of wild hyacinths, whose blue 
goes beautifully with the blossomin 

white of the hawthorn, and the ol 
fire of the ferns where they glint in 
the sun. No. 124 is a very different 
theme, “Showery Weather—the Ma- 
ritime Alps, near Piedmont,” a moun- 
tain side sloping to meet the bases of 
distant hills, upon whose tops lies a 
mighty crown of snow. In the mid- 
distance stands a most vivid and 
splendidly painted rainbow, as fresh 
and steadfast as if it meant to shine for 
ever like the snow behind. The pic- 
ture which testifies most to Mr. 
Moore’s talent is one of an unusual 
subject, a cross effect indicated by its 
title, “The Moonis up, and yet it is not 
Night (5.) Asmoothrippling bay, with 
the distant side trending away imper- 
ceptibly in a great curve. Upon the 
waters is a fluttering track of light, 
towards where the moon stands full 
and golden in the sky that the sun’s 
light yet fills. Nearer to us is aroad 
running along the crest of the cliff, 
and dipping into deep tree shadows 
as it recedes. There is some beautiful 
painting and most delicate observa- 
tion in the way in which the soft 
mixed tone, and what is most notable, 
even the colour of these shadows is 
painted ; they partake of the purplish 
colour due to the sunlight, and that 
cooler hue which the moon’s influence 
requires. The crossed lights, or 
bright patches of light which find 
their way through the foliage from 
different quarters and different lumi- 
naries is not less finely represented. 
This picture merits the highest admi- 
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ration for its honest execution and 
most delicately loyal rendering of 
a very subtle and difficult effect. 

For the work of a member of the 
famous Boddington school, which 
wastes more superficial executive 
skill than any other since the world 
began, No. 26—‘“‘Reminiscences of 
an approaching Storm at Hastings,” 
by W. Williams, isa picture not with- 
out spirit or force, although deficient 
in colour as an abstract quality. 
“St. Paul’s from the Thames” (37), 
J. A. Sleap, looks to us like a reve- 
lation, so murky and grim it is, yet 
we cannot say it is too much so, only 
one really does feel staggered to think 
we can possibly exist in so gloomy 
and tartarean a place. The work is 
very spirited. Nos. 38 and 42, by W. 
Parrott—“ Church of St. Pierre, 
Caen,” and “The Old Clock Tower, 
Rouen,” are clever renderings of in- 
teresting localities. Two views in 
Venice, by W. H. Burnett, “San 
Giorgio” (43) and (55) “Church of the 
Salute,” are, despite great crudity and 
hardness, not unworthy of commenda- 
tion for a certain brilliant clearness. 
No. 473—“Sketch from Nature,” 
by J. May, is a fine bit of skilful 
work, although merely a point of 
rocky land with the sea breaking over 
it, the nearer part of the sea stained 
with opaque yellow of the earth, and 
the distant a deep rich green, a heavy 
gray sky overhangingall. By E. Hayes, 
A.R.H.A., are two pictures of his favour- 
ite effort—* Wet and Windy” (74), 
Baldoyle Sound, near Howth, a piece 
of coast, where a glimpse of green 
light runs upon the removed hills : a 
fisherman’s boat is hauled upon the 
beach, and the tide is coming in. Also, 
“ Homeward Bound, Shoreham Har- 
bour” (86); a vessel coming in be- 
tween the low pier heads, upon a 
rough sea that turbulently rolls itself 
in fruitless anger about the craft. 
There is much vigourand discriminate 
painting of the sea in this work. His 
other pictures please us less. 

Two more coast scenes will com- 
prise the whole of those we have to 
refer to. They are by J. G. Naish, 
(463 and 348), both remarkable for 
the vivid colour the artist delights in. 
If it were possible, with pigment, to 
exceed in this quality, we should say 
they did so; but that is not the case. 
Nor is it possible to do so with judi- 
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ciously chosen colour, as these works 
prove. The fault is, indeed, that they 
are rather hard and cut in effect— 
at least the first-named work is so, 
as we have observed in previous pro- 
ductions by this painter. This pic- 
ture is from the little cove, called 
“Le Creux Harbour, Sark,” a deep 
dent in the rocky coast, guarded by 
a pier of stones bound together by 
piles. The effect is sunlight, brightly 
shining, and is admirably rendered ; 
the deep green sea-waters of the har- 
bour take a deeper and cooler green 
from the shadow of the pier, which 
like a bar lies upon them, and the 
wavering surfaces of the sea cast rip- 
ples of light upon the shaded side of 
the pier, and into the inmost recesses 
of its innumerable chinks and cran- 
nies. All this is beautifully strong, 
vigorously true, and fine in feeling for 
nature; so is the painting of the 
cliff, dark purple-brown stone, that 
looks like a wondrous metallic wall 
as it lies sheening and glittering with 
gray gold lights and bluish shadows 
in the sun. The infinite variety of 
the water-worn pebbles on the beach 
is fully given, and they are innumer- 
able ; but certainly some boats that 
are moored thereto are too small. Mr, 
Naish should learn to moderate the 
intensity of his distinctness, if we may 
so speak. As much finish, and even 
more beauty of colour, might be felt 
as more truthful, even if his work 
were softer and more sweetened. To 
borrow a phrase from music, there is 
too much perfect harmony, and the 
whole picture needs temperament. 
Mr. Naish’s other picture is of a novel 
subject enough, “A Dream of the 
Guiliot Cave, Sark,” (348). A deep- 
sea cavern, where not even the wrecks 
of men’s work have intruded them- 
selves ; all is the undisturbed domi- 
nion of the ocean people, some of 
whom are seen, “as they passed by 
in their joy like a dream on the mur- 
muring ripple.” The red tawny algze 
hang from rock and cleft, and wave 
about without a wind in the slowsoft 
pulses of the sea. 

The landscapes, strictly so called, 
are of more than usual merit. By J. 
Peel is 63—“An October morning, pre- 
paring the ground for winter sowing.” 
A bright, but not clear, autumn morn- 
ing; the rising sun has filled the 
misty air with light, and the long 
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shadows lie in the furrows and at the 
foot of the trees; both the atmosphere 
and the distance of this picture are 
fine. “A Salmon Trap on the Con- 
way’ (J. Fraser, 117), isa very spirited 
work, rich and true in colour, and 
the distant hills lovelily soft. By G. 
Pettitt is 144, “ The Red Tarn, Hel- 
vellyn,” one of his constant subjects. 
The lonely tarn amongst the moun- 
tain peaks, that lies idle and still as 
if meant only to reflect their barren 
sides, hopeless and vacant as itself ; 
a world of heavy, gray cloud glooms 
above, with that feeling of silent mo- 
tion ever conveyed to us by the wal- 
lowing roll of vast masses of vapour, 
aids immensely the impression both 
of motionless solidity and utter silence 
that pervades a scene wherein we 
y= suppose “that no one comes, 
or hath come, since the making of the 
world.” Fine as these pictures of Mr. 
Pettitt’s really are, we must regret 
that he does not indulge in a greater 
variety of theme. The fate of the 
tribe of Boddington should be ever 
before his eyes. 

We should have included Mr. 
Whaite’s exquisite moonlight picture, 
“Clovelly by Moonlight” (185), among 
the coast subjects if he were not better 
known as a landscape painter. The 
moon sleeps softly on the little fishing 
town, all in a sweet repose of cool 
richness of colour. So strange and un- 
earthly-like it looks that one might 
presume the scene to be the bottom 
of thesea. People who have suddenly 
come upon such a scene as this, must, 
if they be capable of observation at 
all, have observed that a short time 
elapses ere they recognise the precise 
nature of the objects really before 
them, when seen under so unusual an 
influence; the shadows take startling 
and unexpected shapes—they look un- 
fathomably deep and solemn—the 
colour of every thing is changed, and 
the existence of two lights (when, as 
here, such is the case) makes the sight 
still more startling. The confused 
glare of a fire from a smithy in the 
centre of the town breaks upon the 
cold light of the moon with strange 
effect. This is wonderfully brilliant 
and truly a triumph of execution, and 
adds not a little to the merit of the 
abstract colour of the picture, which 
is aided by the deep purple tone of 
the sails of some fishing boats that lie 
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aground in the harbour. Mr. Whaite’s 
other picture—(383) “A Woodland 
River’—is an honest and modest little 
study of a stream rippling in the heart 
of a wood. 

Mr. Thorpe’s four pictures are of 
diverssubjects. (118) Pevensey Bay, 
Windy Weather’’—a low, level, stony 
beach, where a very effectively painted 
wave runs in to its own destruction. 
This picture lacks colour, as we may 
observe of the rest of his works. 
(119) “Sheep and Lambs ;” (132) 
“Sheep in a Meadow.” In both of 
these the grass is quite heavy and 
dirty in colour ; but the grouping and 
composition of the animals show a 
wonderful talent for that rarely-mas- 
tered branch of art—composition. In 
the fourth—{133) “ For Sale”—a tall 
schooner lies upon a beach, like a 
stranded fish, an appearance much 
assisted by the hawse-holes that show 
under her bowsprit like little fish-eyes. 
There is a certain freedom about the 
execution which, though bespeaking 
practice, is not all genuine. 

Mr. J. S. Raven’s pictures will end 
the list of works we have to notice. 
(73) “ Sanfoin and Clover in Flower” 
displays a gorgeous blaze of colour on 
a soft rolling down that lies open to 
the spring sky ; a large field of san- 
foin, deeply intermixed with poppies, 
clover, mallow, and wild amaranthus, 
all afire, and alive with yellow, purple, 
white, orange, brown, green, scarlet, 
red, crimson, and blue, until the effect 
is quite marvellous in dazzling bril- 
liancy of colour. Full of the most 
elaborate execution, and yet soft and 
true, we never remember to have seen 
so fair and powerful a combination of 
tints. The clear spring air about is 
bright and pure, and in the firmament 
masses of bright clouds, like snowy 
islands, hang soft, and a shadow of 
one of these lies dreamily upon the 
burning bed over which it seems 
slowly to pass. Amongst the blooms 
some children gather the choicest, and 
beyond the little hill above just peeps 
an ancient church-tower and the roofs 
of a village; further off, a varied coun- 
try with chalk-pits, hop-gardens, and 
fields in other stages of cultivation, 
Altogethera wonderfulpicture. “Red 
Wheat and Wild Flowers” (122), al- 
though a little opaque, is still full of 
power. (126) “Crops greene, drawn 
from ye quicke:” the in of a young 
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wheat field, with a bit of ploughed 
land in front, wherein are the busy 
rooks, is most admirable in feeling for 
nature. (349) “Sketching from Na- 
ture” showing an artist, under his um- 
brella, studying from nature by a road- 
side, himself earnestly studied by an 
inquisitive child, is really capital for 
every quality. “ Mid-dayontheSouth 
Downs” (500) shows what may be done 
out of apparently scant materials, 
when such are in the hands ofa skilled 
workman. ‘This is a lofty Sussex 
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down, a rolling level, burnt up by the 
hot summer sun, a few sturdy furze 
bushes alone have defied the heat and 
keep their deep green, casting a tan- 
talizing shadow too small for shelter; 
a sheep-boy attends his charge in a 
drowsy way; a hawk hovers above in 
the hot air; while, far off, the purple- 
banded sea ripples brightly under the 
shadows of the sleepy summer clouds, 
Mr. Raven is a most promising artist, 
upon whose progress we cannot but 
otfer our congratulations. 





I 


PHBE. 


PART I,—AT MY FEET. 








CELLs and caverns suit my humour : from my youth I’ve loved their gloom. 
Hollows, like hearts, wherein sounds sink, as bodies in the tomb, 
To perish in forgetfulness, be they but false or vain,— 
To rise, if they be words of truth, in echoed truth again. 
How often in this cave I’ve sat, and listened to the world 
That weltered in, and made each wave a moral as it curled— 
With Phebe at my feet, 





And the hopes of heaven outshadowed in the tresses she unfurled ! 


Once I stood, my boat-cloak round me, on a ledge within this cave ; 
Bravely my skiff at anchor rode, and wrestled, head to wave : 
An eye was straining o’er the dusk and undivulging deep, 
Out, from the clearness into mist, from waking into sleep, 
From salt wild streams to soft child-dreams—that eye was mine—Oh, God— 
Blind—blind !—so stands a simpering fool upon a church-yard sod— 

The dead beneath his feet— 


He humming idle tunes, or switching nettles with his rod ! 


III. 


Hollow grots have been my fancy—this is one could fill my soul ; 
The porphyry rocks that wall it in, with shadows black as coal, 
Cleft by some mountain Polypheme, are what the senses see,— 
But it is that between these walls that had its charm for me : 
The empty adits—aery haunts of touch-abhorring things ;— 
The mystical and mythic heart that at this moment brings 

Dead Pheebe to my feet, 


Out of past thunders, and her ghost upon the silence flings. 


IV. 


Caves, waves, and wave-worn grots.—But here that eve the surf ran high— 

Breathlessly high : a moon-struck madness drove each billow by 

The slippery ledge I signalled from ; and lodged it in the den 

Where echo revelled, of that chasm the lonely denizen ;— 

And still those introverted jaws yawned evermore for more ; 

And still they welcomed every wave they swallowed, with a roar 
Returning past my feet 


To drown for each successive surge the secrets of the shore. 
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v. 
Caverns—seaweed-haunted hollows.—There was sea-wrack in this cave— 
Long as lashes of the Furies—sharp as scorpions of the grave. 
How it lashed and scourged the waters that rebounded from its lair, 
While the heaps of rattling shingle rolled and rumbled in their rear 
Down the stair-way of the deep !—I caught the spirit of the hour : 
A whirlwind seemed to sweep me up with every blinding shower ; 

And the foree of winged feet 
Would waft me, in my frenzy, to a phantom-Phcebe’s bower. 


VI. 
Why did I choose a trysting-place so tristful? Ye will say. 
Well—it was something of her mood, and something of my way ;- 
A way I had of wildness—wildness words could scarce explain 
A way I had of wildness—wringing pleasure out of pain. 
We recked not yet of ease—I had but blushed to have drawn balm 
From beds of thornless roses, or succumbed beneath a palm 

With Pheebe at my feet, 
Striving with straws of circumstance to ruffle up the calm. 


VIL. 
Then ’twas a whim—absurd romance, ye'll say—a piece of show.— 
*T was something more than this, perchance. I’m not at shrift, ye know— 
A shadowy sketcher.—But that hour the sea came up in swells 
Tremendously rebellowed—like the morn’s rebellious bells 
Rising against the darkness at the clarion of the cock ; 
And flung its message as a gauntlet down upon the rock 
Once trod by Phcebe’s feet, 
Now grinding in its ire beneath the outrage of the shock. 


VII. 
So slow in coming !—but, she comes !—Oh, as the Peris fair ! 
The very hopes of heaven are looped along her lengths of hair ! 
The wild cave, and the wilder wave, are children at the breast, 
When once that holy hand of hers is laid upon their crest ! 
See—it’s a speck—I see it still across the years of waves, 
Nearing, and nearing ever.—Time, thou tardiest of slaves, 
Bring Phoebe to my feet ! 
Speed for thy life—for mine—the courts of heaven are in these caves ! 


IX. 
Nearer, and nearer !—What a throne is this amid the sea! 
A Median throne of mystic gloom and dim sublimity ! 
Her and her destiny !—I fling my sceptred hand between, 
And hold it as the coe of grace to my approaching queen. 
Near and more near. Dear and more dear. Oh, glorious !—Once on shore— 
The long ledge leapyed—the rough ridge reached—thenceforth ’twill be no 
more 
Poor Pheebe at my feet,— 
Borne by my side a peerless bride to the ancestral door ! 


x 
Nearer—and dearer !—Up across the palpitating waste 
Of breakers, comes the bark of life—my life—to be embraced 
Within this cave—within these arms—-this clasping soul of mine 
Not thirsting less for love than these black porphyry-rifts for brine. 
Nearer—and dearer !—On the heights the lights but wait to ope 
Their sudden fires ; and ’neath the spires the ringers slack the rope 

Till I’m at Phoebe’s feet,— 

Till with one flash and clash both cast love’s happy horoscope. 
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XI. 


Nearer !—’Twill hold us many an hour to untangle,—as we stray 
Under the hereditary elms, some smiling summer’s day— 
The bannered branches swung aloft, the vassal sward beneath,— 
All that of wantonness was feigned—the wild and wizard wreath 
We bore into the bowers of peace, and consecrated there 
On Love’s o’erivied altar—how I held my head in air, 

With Phoebe at my feet, 
And scarcely deigned to drop a hint that she must not despair ! 


xl. 

Nearer !—A nutshell of a bark to breast these waves withal ! 
A speck, emerging as they rise, and foundering as they fall ! 
If terrors rest at Love’s behest, ’tis only sport to see 
The waste to windward, and these porphyry walls upon her lee ! 
More sport when it is past !—The porphyry walls are hung with brine 
That will be diamonds, when her eyes have lighted up the mine, 

And Pheebe at my feet 
Drinks of the cup of happiness, and says it tastes like wine. 


XIII. 


Nearer—Oh, clearer !—damned bells ! go, jangle joy’s adieus ! 
Accursed lights, away ! and fire the murderous miner’s fuse ! 
It was the old ancestral ban—witches had shrieked the thing 
Out over heaths : and pallid mothers muttered, shuddering— 
This will come out. And here it was—the hags had prayed their prayer. 
With lashing hair, and bosom bare, and ghastly glare and stare 
Came Phoebe to my feet— 
The bark—oh ! ’twas her corpse—and bore another freight—Despair. 
XIV. 
In my boatman’s cloak ’twas muffled—could I trust it to the sod ? 
The throats of churches would have thrown my secret up to God. 
Far o’er the ocean swept my skifi—and through the dead of night,— 
With horror striking in my wake, like a swimmer in his might,— 
I bore my dead ; two dead ones drove adown the Atlantic steep,— 
A living, livid, lonely one,—too dead to wail or weep,— 
And Pheebe at his feet, 
To be consigned in silence to the silence of the deep. 


PART 1],—IN THE SKIES. 
I 


Graves and grottoes once bewitched me—under cities—on the shore— 
Something spectral in their shadows set my soul upon the soar, 
Which went flitting round the cornices of melancholy thought, 
Owl-like, screaming, eye-ball gleaming, feathers from a phantom caught 
Writing ghostly riddles on the roof, for madness to behold 
And unfold. But now an angel, re-united to the mould 

Of Phoebe where she lies, 
Hath drained the cup of madness into chalices of gold. 


Il. 


I bore her o’er the Atlantic—down the parallel of fear— 
Wound and wound my boat-cloak round her—that her eyes might not appear ! 
Oh, ; aoe them-—feared them as a fiend’s, lest they might pierce me 
through— 
Might dart a glance which like a lance should thrust me through and through. 
By night I heaved it o’er—the body—that was what went down— 
But what went up was a Shape of awe, that wore a robe and crown. 
Yes !—Pheebe in the skies 
Stood on Canopus—star of joy—crowned with a golden crown! 
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The spirit was upshining there—but the stubborn dead was here. 
They swung my soul between them as the earth and moon the mere, 
In the ebbing and the flowing of Thought’s palpitating waste, 
As it rolled upon the Future, and recoiled upon the Past 
Overcast! For like a stone the precious burden had gone down— 
My sun of life, my love, my wife, my jewel and my crown !— 
The spirit from the skies 
Glittered and trembled—dark and still was the thing that had gone down! 


IV. 

Alone, alone—with the heart of stone, upon the lonely main !— 

And then the heart of stone waxed hot to have it up again ! 

A desperate arm I thrust below ; and snatched at ugly weeds 

Instead of hair. In my despair I cried—there have been deeds 

Of faithlessness where God hath interposed a sudden hand 

To rescue wretches such as me. Oh, Bod !—But no command 
Out of the sullen skies 

Weighed up the weltering Phoebe from her bed of shells and sand. 


v. 
I grounded on a barren beach—a sick and sultry coast, 
Girt by a scrub of prickly shrub, in far-off palm-trees lost. 
Bones lay about—but none were there to say what might be said : 
Vultures, uppoised like floating buoys at anchor o’er the dead, 
Kept questions off :—though there was one that struggled at my throat 
For words.—A pestilential beach—a reach, where—all remote— 
I whispered to the skies 
The first faint hint of a conscience-dint by Phcebe’s sorrows smote. 


V1. 

Delirium. But a vision crossed the chasms within my eyes. 

It was a man of God that trod those lampless vacancies. 

A man of God it was that trod, and swam them as they filled 

With tides of tears ; for the fever’s grasp had left me like a child. 

I could not look for weeping—so much love was in his look ;— 

Such strong compassion bowed him o’er my passion—but I shook 
As if the very skies 

Spoke thunder,—as he placed within my withered hands a Book. 


VIL. 
I sunk it in the sea. And, as I gazed, rose from the sea 
The cold, grim Feature, Death—and, as I gazed, came down to me 
The warm, bright Creature, Life.—Descended down, as doth a hope 
Upon a dream, that walks the plank celestial moonbeams slope 
Into sick chambers. Up, the Death, and down, the Life were drawn— 
Stood, looked, embraced. From ocean’s hold the body held in pawn 

And the spirit from the skies 

Blended together :—and behold—lost Pheebe, like a dawn ! 


VII. 


Descended on this heart the One that wore the cross and crown——— 
The Out of sight, a shade and light, now rendered up, and down! 
Into the hollows of old thoughts, the trysting-place of yore, 
The radiant bride of youth might glide, revisiting that shore 
Of porphyritic blackness,—now a memory to be— 
A soft encircling memory of the Pheebe of the sea 
And the Phoebe of the skies, 
Arched, like a bow of promise, o'er my soul's serenity. 
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Ascended and descended. 
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Ix. 
Come, for a comforter and friend. 





Come to the old ancestral hall, where gathered menials bend 

Along the oaken benches, as the household prayer is sped, 

The solemn Psalm uplifted, and the mighty Scripture read. 

Come to the fires, where villagers make merry on the green— 

Come to the spires, whose bells explode in joyous bursts between :— 
That the angels of the skies 

May follow in their ministries where Phoebe’s feet have been ! 


X. 


Descended—entered, to become my saint and cynosure— 
Entered—to visit, at my side, the cabins of the poor. 
To offer bread, of earth, or heaven, to heaven’s, or earth’s, distress ;—- 
To make me blessed in my share of so much blessedness. 
Gloom hath departed. Day by day I watch new glories rise— 
Nightly I catch the murmurings of seraphic harmonies : 

And Phoebe’s angel-eyes 
Beam on me ever, evermore, from the quiet of the skies. 


ADVENA. 


THE CHRONICLE OF ENGLAND. 


JoHN CAPGRAVE was born in 1393, 
at Lynn, in Norfolk, in which also 
he closed his studious life, at the ma- 
ture age of threescore years and ten. 
Beyond these two facts and dates we 
know scarcely any thing of the man. 
It is supposed that he was in later 
life Prior of the house of Austin 
Friars, at Lynn, of which he was long 
an inmate, and it is certain that he 
was Provincial of the order in Eng- 
land, and the author of some seven- 
and-thirty distinct tractates, logical, 
theological, and historical. 

Nothing but its accidental unwieldi- 
ness prevented Capgrave from dis- 

uising his Saxon name in a Latin 
one He would have been some- 
thing more than a learned man if he 
had not attempted it. Few know the 
real names of Melancthon or of Eras- 
mus. The use of Latin as a common 
language to all the literati, almost 
necessitated a form of the author’s 
own name, which should submit with- 
out a struggle to the inflections of that 
language. Capgrave wrote a good 
deal in English, and when his pen 
ceased to give off this native stream, 





and drop by drop the monstrous forms 
of monkish Latin oozed from it, the 
very ink that it would have demanded 
prevented the busy Provincial of the 
Austin Friars from adopting a nom de 
plume so portentous as “Johannes de 
Wonumento-pilento.” 

Just for experiment sake, however, 
in one of his prologues, he jotted it 
down, and seems to have felt relieved 
from an unpleasant load upon his 
conscience in so doing. He had done 
his devoiy—won his spurs—hung them 
up in his hall. Henceforth he is 
plain John Capgrave. 

Whether Bale and Leland follow a 
common authority we know not, but 
both express themselves in precisely 
the same words, when they describe 
his studious habits:—“ Libris, perinde 
ac concha suis scopulis, adheesit ;” 
and truly where the limpet sought 
food, too often did he find nought but 
a stone. We are by no means dis- 
posed to undervalue the probable con- 
tents of the library of the Austin 
Friars, at Lynn. But the age of Cap- 
grave was one in which the mind of 
the student was beginning to awake 
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out of the dreamy stupor of centuries. 
Gigantic trifles occupied the 
not ganas minds. The era of the 
Quodlibets had passed, when grave 
divines could discuss the question :— 
“Whether a chimera bombinating in 
vacuo could devour its second inten- 
tions,” and close the treatise with a 
doxology! The people were not so 
easily imposed upon as of old, and 
therefore their teachers must provide 
for them more solid instruction. At 
this crisis lived and wrote Capgrave. 
His “ Liber de illustribus Henricis” 
lies before us in the wide-margined, 
beautifully printed translation which 
the accurate and industrious editor of 
the Chronicle and the Latin text has 
given to the world. To expect our 
author in this early hour of the morn 
of literary revival to have freed him- 
self from the puerilities that distin- 
guish its darker hours, were utterly 
unreasonable. The most learned man 
of those days could lay no claim 
whatever to the character of an ety- 
mologist. Those acquainted with the 


works of Lennep, Everard Scheide, 
and others, will not be surprised by 
the subtilty of Capgrave, or the pli- 


ancy of the material on which he 
operated. That “Taurus” should de- 
rive his name merely from the faculty 
of “stretching his tail,” is a sugges- 
tion as valuable as that— 


‘*Henry derives its origin from the 
Hebrew language, which is the mother 
of all languages. For ‘Hen.’ as say the 
interpreters, means ‘ Behold the foun- 
tain;’ or ‘Behold the eye.’ ‘Ri,’ or 
* Rei,’ as used interchangeably in certain 
codices, is ‘My shepherd,’ or ‘ My pas- 
ture;’ and ‘Cus,’ an ‘ Ethiopian,’ or 
‘dark.’ From'these, therefore, when they 
are brought together, is made the mean- 
ing, that he who is crowned with this 
name, possesses a fountain, which the hart 
panting, and renewing its youth, swiftly 
running, longsfor; and cleansing the eye, 
also, of the mind, from beam and mote, 
he will patiently await until it be pro- 
claimed to him, as it was of old by the 
Lord to his disciples, ‘Blessed are the 
eyes which see the things which ye see.’ 
«My shepherd,’ or ‘ My pasture,’ is 
joined to this name in sufficiently suit- 
able relationship, because our king is the 
leader of the whole flock, not only by 
reason of surpassing authority, but also 
by the exercise of good works, and the 

ple, devoutly regarding this, devour 
it as food(!) Further, the Ethiopic 
darkness is referred alone to this, that I 
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believe our king to be pure from the 
worst defilements, and, therefore, inno- 
cent and exempt, and not stained with 
the smoky hue of any dark colour.” 


Bravo! behold a shepherd—for he 
is a shepherd. Behold an Ethiopian— 
for he is nothing of the kind. Quite 
as good as “lucus a non lucendo.” 

But it is not to the ingenuity of the 
orthographer alone we must look for 
an indication of the future greatness 
of the monarch. He was “born in 
the month of December, and on the 
sixth day thereof,’—here is the text, 
now listen to the sermon :— 


‘*It is worth while to bear in mind, 
that although that month is the twelfth 
with us, it is the tenth among the Jews, 
since they begin the year in March, 
which we do not. Of old custom, there- 
fore, that month keeps its name Decem- 
ber, that is ‘ decimus imber,’ having its 
virtue from the decad; and thus it sug- 
gests to us, that our most religious king 
was for this reason born in this month, 
that it might impress the ten command- 
ments upon hismind—that he should love 
God and his neighbour; that he should 
not take His name in vain—and the like. 
He was born on the sixth day of the 
month, that we may understand that 
this is the sixth Henry; or else because 
it is a toilsome journey to keep the com- 
mandments, and this journey is contain- 
ed in the number six, because in six 
days all things were made”(!). 

A most edifying discourse ! 

This, however, is but a specimen of 
the refinement of the age. Capgrave 
would have been unworthy of his 
doctor’s degree, if he could not give 

ou a pertinent sermon from any text. 

tis to be lamented that he did not live 
at a sufficient distance from the time of 
his Henry, to be able with safety to 
give us a history of his reign. It was 
a most eventful period in our annals, 
and the chronicler was in the prime 
of life. But he dared not tell what 
he knew of this luckless “shepherd.” 
Instead of this, he gives us a tedious 
dissertation on the adoration of the 
cross, the blessings of matrimony, and 
the Austin Friary at Lynn, mingled 
with pious refiections, and fervent 
prayers, in which the small modicum 


of hope that ap is an approxi- 
mation to a history of the rol. A 
whole sheet of vellum was left bare at 
the end of this Life of Henry VI., in 


the autograph MS. of theauthor. Had 
he lived to fill that sheet, we should 
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have had something worth all his 
Henries put together. 

Yet, with all these serious faults, 
the Lives of Illustrious Henries is a 
work well meriting a place in the li- 
brary of the student, though scarce] 
worth the careful translation which 
has been executed by Mr. Hingeston. 

We turn to the Chronicle that we 
may estimate the value of this contri- 
bution to our available literature, and 
find John Capgrave in his cell. The 
blaze of a court dazzled him—the dim 
light of the cloister sharpens his vision. 
Like all conscientious chroniclers, he 
begins his Chronicle with the Creation. 
No wonder this, in an age in which the 
Sacred Chronicle was in so few hands. 

“Anno Mundi !.—Thefirst man, Adam, 
was mad on a Friday, withoute fader, in 
the field of Damask; and fro that place 
led into Paradise, to dwell there: after 
dryvyn oute for synne. Whaune he had 
lyved nyne hundred yere and xxx. he 
deied, byried in Hebron: his hed was 
lift with the Flood, and leyd in Gol- 
gatha.” 


Here is something Moses did not 
know. Chevreu begins his “ History 
of the World” with a similar state- 
ment; but he is more precise than 
Capgrave, for he tells us Adam was 
made a little before four o’clock in the 
afternoon! Odd that a monk did not 
feel the force of the argument against 
celibacy, contained in the following 
entry, under the date “Anno 30 :” 


‘‘This year Eve brout forth Abel and 
Delbora at o birth; and it is seid com- 
ounly that at every birth she bare a man 
and a woman, to multiplicacioun of the 
world,” 


Not generally known is the cause of 
diverse schemes of chronology, which 
have puzzled our less studious mo- 
derns. <A variance of a whole century 
is thus accounted for :— 


** Anno 130.—Of this yere, a exxx, be 
dyvers opiniones amongis these Croni- 
culeris. Moises seith that Adam begat 
Seth whaune he was of age ac. wynteris. 
Alle other Cronicles sey that whaune 
Seth was bore Adam was of age cc. and 
xxx. The cause of this dyversite is as- 
signed be studious men, that Moises 
counted nowt that hundred yere in which 
Adam ded his penauns. For in this 
secunde hundred yere Adam ded penauns 
for his sinne, and so ded Eve.” 


Another cause of this diversity is 
duly recorded by our author ; but he 
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must be consulted by the curious who 
would have two strings to their bow. 
There is nothing new under the sun. 
What, not even an opera? Mayhap, 
not even the last. Who, think you, 
composed the “Harmonious Black- 
smith?’ Handel? Bah! he only re- 
vived it. Listen :— 


** Jubal was fynder of musik, not of 
thevery instrumentis which be used now, 
for thei were founde long aftir; but this 
man fond certeyn soundis accordyng, and 
to this intent that the grete laboure in 
schepkepyng (sheep-keeping) schuld 
have sum solace of musik. And that 
this craft schuld not perch (perish), he 
ded write it in to (two) pileres, on of 
marbil, a nothir of tyl, for teer (fire), and 
for watir. The other man, Tubal-Cayn, 
that fond first smythis craft, he mad first 
wepenes of batayle, both invasif, and 
defensif; and as it is seid, the forseid 
Jubal proporcioned his musik after the 
sound of Tubal hamberes ; for he ded make 
hein of dyvers proporciones, sum hevyere 
sum liter, aftir his delectacion.” 


That Enoch and Elijah are the two 
witnesses of the Revelation ; that the 
ark was more than half a mile in 
length ; that Jair “was a Galadite, 
which had xxx sons, good rideres, spe- 
cialy on asses; we merely inform 
our readers as we pass on to more re- 
cent periods of the world’s history, 
only pausing to present a specimen of 
our chronicler as an expositor of 
Scripture. 


“ Anno 3322.—In these same dayes 
regned Melchisedech, of whom we fynde 
many divers opiniones. Summe say that 
he was a aungell; summe say that he 
was the Holy Goost ; summe say that he 
was Sem, the eldest child of Noe. But 
the very treuth of him tellith the apos- 
til in the Epistel which he wrote to the 
Hebrewis. Thus he seith: ‘His name 
is the King of Justice, and than is he 
clepid Kynge of Salem, that is to say, 
King of Pes; withouten fadir, withouten 
moder, withouten genelogie, neither 
having beginning of dayss ne ending, 
likened to the Son of God, he dwellitha 
prest for ever.” The apostil menith not 
be this that Melchisedech had no fadir 
ne no modir, but that Scriptur spekith 
not of hem; and for he was figure of 
Christ, that had no fadir in erde.” 


A comment this much cooler and 
more sensible thansome of our modern 
dogmatists would give, and one which 
increases our regret that many expo- 
sitory works of Capgrave have per- 
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ished. Not atallimprobable is it that 
had he been less inclined to substitute 
a careful comparison of Scripture with 
Scripture for the dreams of the Mys- 
tics, or the ingenuity of the later 
fathers, we should have had more of 
his commentaries in safekeeping. It 
would be too much to expect, how- 
ever, that he should be wholly free 
from the peurile conceits and anile 
superstitions of his age. The great 
Wickliffe had breathed his last in 
peace, despite his pertinacious ene- 
mies at the court of the Pontiffs, some 
six years before Capgrave was born; 
and though he entertained all that 
bitter feeling towards this pioneer of 
the Reformation which might have 
been expected from a friar, yet the 
Bible was abroad, and could be no 
longer ignored by the friars. Wick- 
liffe was execrated, but Wickliffe had 
marked out for them their work, and 
it must be done. Capgrave lectured 
at Oxford on the Old and New Testa- 
ment. Wickliffe had placed the pre- 
cious volume in the hands of the 

ople without note or comment. The 
= was there; all that the friar 
could do was to supply those annota- 
tions which the Roman Church has 
rightly deemed the next best thing to 
a prohibition of the text. But the 
text was not necessarily married to 
the comment. Pious, self-denying 
men, followed in the steps of their 
master, and multiplied copies of his 
vigorous version. The press had not 
yet been born, but individuals here 
and there were slowly and laboriously 
framing wings for the precious word 
soon to fly from the work-room of 
Guttenburg with a speed in those 
ages regarded as little short of mira- 
culous. The friars owed Wickliffe an 
old grudge, for he had not spared them 
either in his writings or his sermons. 
Confined to his bed by severe illness 
at Oxford, the occasion is seized on 
by his enemies. He is chained by 
debility, as unable to defend himself 
if assailed, as to fly from the assault. 
A long train of friars, black, white, 
and grey, approach; and, admitted to 
his bedside, a pious harangue is pro- 
nounced by their spokesman, the bur- 
den of which is, as might be imagined, 
the many and heinous sins of which 
the bold reformer had been guilty in 
exposing the infirmities of the confra- 
ternities. This was too much for the 
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sick man. With an energy that they 
did not atall calculate upon, he leaped 
up in his bed, and summoning his 
remnant of strength, exclaimed:— 
“T shall not die but live, and de- 
clare the evil deeds of the friars.” 
And he amply redeemed his promise. 
His contemporary at Oxford, Geoffrey 
Chaucer, did not spare the vices and 
chicanery of the cowl. The subject 
was a popular one, and as exhaustless 
asit was popular. It is in this sense 
weare to understand the bitter remark 
of Knighton:—“If you meet two men 
on the road, one of them is sure to be 
a Wickliffite.” Not that half the 
nation agreed with the parson of Lut- 
terworth in his theological views, but 
the all but universal voice of the na- 
tion called for a reform of the Church. 
It is not John Capgrave, but the Pro- 
vincial of the Austin Friars, then, that 
pens the following passages:— 

‘*In this tyme on Jon Wicklef, May- 
stir of Oxenforth, held many strange 
opiniones :—That the Cherch of Rome is 
not hed of alle Churchis. That Peter 
had no more auctorite thanne the othir 
aposteles; ne the Pope no more power 
than anothir prest. And that temporal 
lordes may take awey the godes fro the 
cherch, whan the persones trespasin. 
And that no reules mad be Augustin, 
Benet, and Fraunceys, adde no more 
perfeccion over the Gospel than doth 
lym-whiting into a wal. And that 
bischoppis schuld have no prisones ; and 
many othir thingis.” 


This is a fair representation of the 
teaching of Wickliffe. At first he 
confined himself to the exposure and 
rebuke of the vices of the monastic 
orders, which stalked abroad through 
the land, and afforded a popular sub- 
ject on which one might safely dilate. 
But as he found his hearers and read- 
ers disposed to listen, his deeper con- 
victions of the errors of the Roman 
theology found utterance. 

Capgrave’s pen is dipped in gall 
—_ he records the death of Wick- 
iffe :— 


**In the ix. yere of the Kyng, John 
Wicklef, the organ of the devel, the enmy 
of the cherch, the confusion of men, 
the ydol of heresie, the meroure of 
ypocrisie, the norisher of scisme, be the 
rithful dome of Gode, was smet with a 
horibil paralsie throw oute his body. 
And this veniauns (vengeance) fell upon 
him on Seynt Thomas day in Cristmasse ; 
but he deyed not til Seynt Silvestir day, 
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and worthily was he smet on Seynt 
Thomas day, ageyn when he had gretely 
offendid, letting men of that pilgrimage ; 
and conveniently deied he in Silvester 
fest, ageyn whom he had venomously 
berkid for dotacion of the Church.” 


But Wickliffe being dead, yetspoke. 
The torch that slipped from his cold 
hand was fanned by eager disciples, 
and the success that attended their 
efforts is plain in the fact deplored by 
our chronicler, that “the bischoppis 
of this land saide right nowt to this 
mater, but kepte hem in here houses, 
and opened no mouth to berk ageyn 
these erroneous doggis.” 

The bishops evidently regarded 
them as doing a service, when they 
diminished the influence of the monks 
who were themselves an imperium 
in imperio. Possibly some of them 
were infected with the heresy. This 
was certainly true of some in high, 
nay, in the highest places. Take a 
proof. A great pestilence raged in 
Coventry where the Parliament was 
being held. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury on leaving the place of assembly, 
met a priest carrying the viaticum toa 
sick man, and as in duty bound “ did 
reverens to the sacrament.” But it 
is recorded with pious horror that 
“many of the people in the strete 
turned her bakkes and avaled not her 
hodes, (lowered not their hoods) ne 
ded no manner reverns. This was 
told unto the Kyng, and he ded in 
this mater dew correccion, for many 
of hem were of his hous.” 

The pontiffs addressed bulls to the 
bishops, and cajoling letters to the 
King on this alien? but it was not 
till 1401 that a statute was passed 
against the Lollards. The cause of 
this tardiness in repressing dissent 
and contempt of Papal power was the 
then condition of the Pontifical court. 
The Popes resided at Avignon, and 
even before a rival Pope had been set 
up at Rome, the very fixing of the 
seat of the Papacy on French soil had 
a tendency to lessen its influence in 
Britain, bitterly hostile as it was to 
France andevery thing French. Philip 
le Bel had annexed Avignon to Sicily, 
but it was the boast of its inhabitants 
that residents at Avignon were natu- 
ralized citizens of France. The ma- 
jority of the Sacred College were 

mchmen by birth. Add to this the 
morals of the court of the Pontiffs 
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during this captivity! Capgrave shall 
speak for the most sincere adherents 
of the Papacy :— 


** A.D. 1354.—Upon this were sent 
solempne embassiatouris of the Kyngis 
party of Yngland to the Court of Rome, 
but whan thei come thidir, with fraude 
of the courtesanes, which were comensalis 
with the Pope, thei were illuded.” 

** 1402. i this tyme cam oute a bulle 
fro the Court, which rovokid all the 
graces that had be graunted many yeres 
before; of which ros mech slaundir and 
obliqui ageyn the Cherch; for thei seide 
pleynly that it was no more trost to the 
Pope writing than to a dogge tuil (!); for 
as ofte as he wold gader mony, so oftyn 
wold he anullen eld graces, and graunt 
newe.” 


Here is none of the servility of the 
Ultramontane. It is in times of 
tyranny, combined with corruption, 
that civil liberty has been most sig- 
nally vindicated. No sophism can 
divorce purity in administration from 
rightful possession of power. Can it 
be abused ? Then some check is called 
for, and, therefore, the rights of the 
governed are inadequately protected. 
The same spirit that was just, at this 

yeriod, prompting the Commons of 
ingland to vindicate their position as 
the means of the people, was 
actively at work among the most sin- 
cere churchmen, leading them to as- 
sert the ancient liberties of the Church 
of England, against the aggressions of 
the Pope. 

We must hasten on to note one or 
two political events, merely by way of 
illustration, in which additional light 
is thrown by this fine old Saxon 
chronicle. The spread of Scriptural 
knowledge is, to say the least of it, 
contemporary with the assertion of 
civil liberty. This sun, it has been 
finely said, illuminates where it warms 
not. The light derived from the 
word is not always accompanied by 
the heat which, when it touches the 
heart, it ever evolves. Rome and 
Austria are right: if you would keep 
the people in slavery, keep them in 
ignorance of the Bible. The growing 
power of the Commons, hitherto only 
recognised as a Committee of Supply, 
is noticed by all writers on this period, 
It was becoming theircustom to make 
certain conditions on the occasion of 
granting a subsidy ; and the amount 
of boldness which they had displayed 
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on such occasions may be estimated 
from the fact that, in one case, 
they carried their scrutiny into the 
royal household, and not merely de- 
manded the dismissal of a minister, 
but of a mistress. In the Parliament, 
however, that was summoned to Co- 
ventry in the year 1403, an extra- 
ordinary scene is recorded to have 
taken place, the chief actors in which 
were the Speaker of the House and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. Hume 
is so shocked at this whole trans- 
action, that he would gladly deny 
that it ever took place, if he could. 

It rests, he says, on the authority 
of one solitary witness. This, how- 
ever, does not seem to him sufficient 
ground for rejecting the tale, for the 
witness is Walsingham, and the story, 
one which Walsingham had every 
reason to suppress. In Capgrave, we 
have another witness, and as his ver- 
sion of the matter is fuller and more 
curious than either that of Hume, or 
the still more graphic one of Lord 
Campbell, we will give it entire : 

**Tn this yere was a grete Parlement at 
Coventre, in whech the Kyng asked a 
grete summe of the peeple. And the 
Speker of the Parlement answered that 
swech summs myte not be rered (raised) 
so ofte in the peeple; but if the Cherch 
shuld be put fro her temporalties. This 
answere was gov be Ser Jon Chene, 
Knyte, Speker of the Parlement. And 
no wondir though he was enmy to the 
Cherch ; for he had before take the ordir 
of subdiacoune, and without dispen- 
sacionne aspired to the order of wedlok (!) 
and eke the degree of knythod. The 
Archbischop ros and seide ;—‘Now, se, I 
weel whidir the malice walkith. Thou 
renegate and apostata of thyn ordyr, 
woldist pvt the Cherch al undirfote ; 
but, whil this hed stant on this body, 
thou schal nevyr have thientent. Re- 
membir the wel, that at eviry task, the 
Cherch have payed as mech as the lay 
fe (property), and alle your bisinesse is 
for gadere to make your selve rich. But 
know this for a treuth, that land schal 
never endure a prosperite that despiseth 
Holy Church.” And then ros the Arch- 
bischop, and kneeled before the Kyng, 
and prayed him he wold remembir him 
of the oth that he mad in his coronacion 
—that he schuld meynten the Cherch, 
and alle the ministeres thereof in al her 
libertees. Then the Kyng commaunded 
the Archbischop to take his seyte, be- 
hesting him that he schuld leve the 
Cherch in as good a state as hie fund it. 
Then said the Archbischop to the knytes; 
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—‘Ye have stered (incited) the Kyng 
to enchete all the temporaltes that long- 
yng to the French monkis in al the land ; 
and though the valew of hem come to 
many thousandis, the king is not amendid 
thereby half a mark be yere. For ye 
amongst you have it, and dispende it 
your plesauns. And, moreovyr, I sey 
you, myn hed schal rather bowe onto 
the swerd, than Holy Cherch schuld lese 
ony part of his rite.’ Thus sesed the fals 
chalenge of the enemyes to the Cherch.” 


Thus Hume was in error in sup- 
posing that this was the first proposal 
made by the Commons, to save their 
own purses at the expense of the 
revenues of the Church. It is plain 
that the temporalities of the French 
Monks had been, at the instigation of 
the Commons, long before confiscated ; 
and although it is more than probable 
this had been done under the pretence 
of enriching the Treasury, it had been 
diverted into the pockets of indivi- 
duals. The artful renegade who now 
represented the Commons counselled 
a further move in the same direetion- 
All the temporalities are the proposed 
prey, a temptation too great even for 
the monarch, thinks Lord Campbell, 
for he suspects Sir John Cheyne to 
have been prompted by the King him- 
self to make this proposition. How- 
ever, the motion was premature ; nay, 
though renewed after the lapse of 
five years, and urged with more ef- 
frontery, it was unfortunately coupled 
with a demand for remission of the 
statutable penalties on Lollardy. This 
clearly indicates the source from which 
the proposal emanated. The King’s 
answer was echoed in the fearful 
death shrieks of a smith, who was 
burnt in Smithfield for the denial 
of Transubstantiation. “When the 
fer brent, he cried horribly. The 
Prince comaunded to withdrawe the 
fire, cam to him, and behite him grete 
(much); but it wold not be. Where- 
for he suffered him to be brent into 
asches.” 

Richard’s remorse after the death 
of Arundel is set forth in a simple 
sentence :— 


‘* After his deth, the king was tor- 
mented with dredful dremes, that he 
myte not slepe. Eke he thoute evyr 
that a schadow of a man walked before 
him. Moreovyr this grevid him, that 


ithe common people talked that he was a 


martir, and that his head was growe 
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again to his bodi. For these causes, in 
the tent day after his sepulture, at the 
ten houre at even, the kynge sent certyn 
dukes and erles to delve up the body, 
and make a frere for to go betwir the hed 
and the body. And with this dede the 
kynge was more quiet. But for al this, 
he commanded the wax aboute his grave 
and clothes, and othir aray, to be take 
away, and to leve the grave desolate.” 


How well his temperament is por- 
trayed by our great dramatist :— 
“ For heaven's sake, let ussitupon the ground 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings : 
How some have been deposed, some slain in 
war, 
Some haunted by the ghosts they have de- 
posed.” 


Are Englishmen degenerate? They 
do not think so. Then here is an 
exemplar in the olden time of the 
proper way to deal with a French in- 
vasion. Cherbourg shows its teeth. 
Our forefathers would have done the 
same—but with a broad grin. 


‘*A.D. 1403. In this same tyme the 
Frenschmen cam to the Ylde of Wite, 
askyng tribute of the dwellers to the 
sustinauns of Quen Ysabella, And thei 
of Wyte answered that Kyng Richard 
was ded, and the Queen Ysabella sent 
home; wherefor thei wold not pay. If 
thei came for to fite, thei schuld be wel- 
com, and thei schuld give hem leave to 
enter the lend, and rest hem III days 
before the batayle. The Frenchmen hard 
this answere, andsayled fro that cuntre.” 


Talk of a Lancaster gun, shells 
charged with fatal gases, stink-pots— 
all must stand by to make way for an 
invention of the Duke of Burgundy. 
He had designs on Calais, and had 
prepared “apparement” for the siege, 
“amonges which was a horrible ordt- 
nauns—small barrelis filt ful of ser- 
pents and venomous bestes, whech he 
thoute for to throw into Caleys be 
engynes, that when the barrelles 
broke, the corupt venom schuld in- 
feste hem of the town.” Well for the 
poor people of Calais, all the Duke’s 
arsenal was burnt at St. Omers. 
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A proclamation for the enforced 
return to their estates of absentee 
Irish landlords is among the many 
curiosities of our chronicler. It seems 
that in 1393 it was found that so many 
of the Irish settlers were in Eng- 
land, that the 


** Wilde Irisch were come in, and had 
dominacionne of al that cuntre; and, 
more ovyr, it was noted, that in Kyng 
Edward time the Thirde, when he had 
set there his bank, his juges, and his 
chekyr, he received every year XX XM. 
pound; and how the Kyng Richard was 


Jayn to paye yerly to defens of the same 


cuntre XX XM, mark.” 


Here is a physical fact, curious if 
true. There were heavy rains in har- 
vest. The corn was abundant, but so 
wet that the bakers (baxteres) had to 
dry it in their cvens before it could 
be ground. When it had been ground 
and baked, the bread had 


‘*No vertue; for as sone as men had 
ete, thei hungered agayn: whereof fel 
mech mischief. Summe died for hun- 
gir; thei that were put out of houshold 
went into the cuntre, and robbid pore 
men. So mech hungir grew in the lond, 
that foure peniworth of bred was not 
sufficient to feed a man o day.” 


_ The French have improved vastly 
in the art of getting rid of a king 
since the year 1392. 


**In that yere the Kyng of Frauns 
daunsed in his halle with IIII. knites, 
and was arayed like a wodwous (a wild- 
man of the woods), having a streyt cote, 
dipped in rosyn and pich. And sodeynly, 
with touching of a torch, the cote was on 
fire, and he had brent, had not a lady 
rysen, and pulled him out of the dauns. 
It was saide that this was the ymagina- 
cion of his brothir, whech desired to be 
Kyng.” 


The story of Pope Joan is told by 
our author in the same plain un- 
varnished manner, in which he re- 
cords the creation of our first parents. 






























THE older I grow the less reliance 

place on circumstantial, or what 
lawyers call presumptive evidence. 
This, we are told, is founded upon the 
connexion which human experience 
demonstrates usually to exist between 
certain facts and circumstances and 
certain other events. When the one 
occurs, the others are presumed to ac- 
company them, almost as a matter of 
course. The probability is so strong 
in some cases, that they say it creates 
a moral conviction. In my opinion, 
this ought not to be called a presump- 
tion of law, but a piece of presumption 
in lawyers. Nothing can be more un- 
safe or uncertain than this mode of 
drawing conclusions from probabili- 
ties; for my experience accords with 
that of Rochefoucault, who maintains 
that “what is probable seldom hap- 
pens.” 

Indeed, it appears to me sometimes 
as if everybody and everything in the 
world was perverse. Few things turn 
out as youexpect. No one does what 
he is desired to do; even if he com- 

lies with an order he fails to execute 
it in the manner and at the time pre- 
scribed. Our best laid plans are frus- 
trated, and our fondest hopes de- 
stroyed: “The race is not always to 
the swift, nor the battle tothestrong.” 
If you wish to exhibit a child to ad- 
vantage it is sure to misbehave; if 
you are anxious to show the walking 
or trotting powers of a horse, he ob- 
stinately refuses to use either pace, 
but persists in breaking into a canter; 
if he has speed, he either won’t exert 
himself, or he bolts, and you lose both 

our patience and your money ; if you 

ave a good church living, your son 
will not take holy orders ; if you have 
an entailed estate, your wife most pro- 
vokingly presents you with daughters 
only. Without any reasonable cause 
you dislike the heir presumptive, and 
your life is consumed in vain regrets 
that your property must not only pass 
away from your family, but go to the 
very person above all others in the 
world whom you do not wish to be 
your successor. The rector of your 
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parish, whom you fondly hoped would 
be an ally, a confidential adviser, and 
a welcome guest, is a thorn in your 
side that you can neither extract nor 
endure. He iseither a Puseyite, who 
opens the gate, rubs out his master’s 
marks, lets his sheep escape and mix 
with the flock in the next pasture, 
and is not honest enough to follow 
them; or he is an ultra-Evangelical, 
who despises all ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, until he becomes a Bishop, when 
he preaches from every text but cha- 
rity and humility. As a landed pro- 
prietor, you sometimes think his ser- 
mon is personal, and is meant for you, 
and the congregation seem to be of 
the same opinion, for when he alludes 
to Ahab coveting his neighbour’s vine- 
yard, all eyes are turned upon you. If, 
after consulting the moon and the ba- 
rometer, you give a féte champetre, 
as soon as the company assembles a 
gale of wind arises, prostrates your 
tents, and the rain falls in torrents, 
driving your dripping guests into the 
house; the piano is appealed to as a 
last resource, and some wicked friend 
sings, in mockery of your affliction— 
* There’s nae luck about the house.” 


Nor are you less perverse yourself. 
If you have to rise early for a journey 
you are sure to feel so uncommon] 
sleepy that morning, that you woul 
give all the world for another nap ; if 
you have a duty to perform, it becomes 
irksome, not because it is difficult, but 
because it must be done; it is there- 
fore postponed until the latest moment, 
and then something occurs that pre- 
vents its being attended to atall. In- 
deed, the events of life, like dreams, 
appear in the words of the old pro- 
verb, “to go by contraries.” 

I have been led into this train of 
reflection by what occurred in the 
smoking-room at Cork. It was na- 
tural to suppose that our conversation, 
as travellers, would have turned upon 
the place we were in, or the country 
in which it was situated ; but instead 
of that, we transported ourselves more 
than five thousand miles away, and 
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discoursed upon Vancouver's Island 
and the Interoceanic Railway. It is 
always so. At sea we never talk of 
the ship, unless it be to ascertain our 
progress; and when we arrive at the 
port of our destination, the past, and 
not the present, occupies our atten- 
tion. The reason we are so little im- 
proved by our travels is, we allow our 
thoughts to be diverted from the ob- 
ject we had in view when we left 

ome. Experience ought to make us 
wiser, and I shall endeavour hereafter 
not to fall intoasimilarerror. Ihave 
neither the station nor the ability to 
lead conversation, but I shall strive 
for the future to turn it to topics con- 
nected with the country in which I 
am sojourning. But what avail good 
resolutions ? 

As I have already said I had just 
taken a season ticket on the line be- 
tween Southampton and London, and 
had no sooner determined on this 
mode of amusement than unforeseen 
circumstances for a time diverted me 
from my plan, and induced me to cross 
the Channel to Ireland. 

It is not very easy to know one’s 
own mind, but we no sooner arrive at 
a conclusion than the wind veers, and 
we change our course. The South 
Western Company have got my 
money, and I have my ticket in my 
pocket. When shall I use it? Time 
alone can answer—I cannot. 

On the morning after my accidental 
meeting with the Americans, as re- 
lated in the last chapter, my friend 
Cary called to say that unforeseen 
difficulties having arisen to prevent 
the completion of the business on 
which he had come to Ireland, he 
could not possibly return for several 
days, and 5 begged me to remain till 
he was ready to embark. 

“ Zackly,” said Mr. Peabody, who 
just then entered the coffee-room— 
“ Zackly, stranger: hold on by your 
eyelids and belay where you be. Sen- 
ator and I are going right slick off 
to Killarney, like a streak of greased 
lightning, and will be back agin ’bout 
the latter eend of the week, as sure 
as rates. S’posen you go with us? 
It will help you to pass the time, and 
that’s better nor being caged here like 
a toad, that’s grow’d over when it's 
asleep with bark, and gets coffined in 
a pine tree. Let’s have some ‘walks, 
talks, and chalks’ about the Lakes. 
Senator can talk ‘Proverbs of Solo- 
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mon’ to you, for he is well up in the 
Book of Wisdom, and the Irish are 
the boys for ‘Lamentations.’ It’s no 
wonder they had a famine, when the 
country raises nothen’ but grievances, 
and that’s a crop that grows sponta- 
naceously here. It covers the moun- 
tains and bogs, and the hills, and the 
valleys ; it pysons the lawns, and it 
overruns the parks. It spiles the 
gravel walks, and it grows in the 
pavement of the streets. It’s like 
that cussed weed charlock, if you kill 
one root of it, fifty come to the fune- 
ral, and a hundred more put in a 
claim to the soil. If you go for to 
weed it, the Devil himself couldn’t 
pull it out without tearing up the 
wheat along with it. But that’s nei- 
ther here nor there. It’s their busi- 
ness—not ourn ; and my rule is, to let 
every feller skin his own foxes. IRfan 
Irishman will fill his knapsack with 
grievances, he has a right to do so ; 
he has to carry it, and notme. I am 
looking arter fun, not grievances. You 
are all packed up. S’posen you jine 
Senator andme? We have both tra- 
velled a considerable sum. I'll swop 
nannygoats with you, and give you boot 
when you tell the best one. Waiter, 
put the gentleman's plunder and fixins 
into the car ;” and before I had time 
to reflect, I was off. 

**Quomecunque rapit tempestas, deferor 

hospes.” 

“ Perhaps,” I thought, “it is all for 
the best ; as I have had no opportu- 
nity of forming expectations I cannot 
be disappointed.” 

After we had proceeded a short 
distance, Peabody suddenly stood up 
on the car, and addressing the driver 
said, ‘Hallo! where under the blessed 
light of the living sun are you a-going 
to, you scaly son of a sea-sarpint ? 
Didn’t I tell you to drive to the Rail- 
way ?” 

“Sure, yer honner, isn’tit to the rael 
road I am going with yer honner, and 
his lordship from England there,” 
pointing tome. “ Well, let her went 
then,” said the Yankee, “for T’am 
wrathy, and if I lose the train, the 
devil a cent will you get out of my 

ocket, if you take me up by the 

eels and shake me for an hour. Go 
ahead,” and he gave a yell that 
brought to their feet a dozen men 
in a field, who were lazily contem- 
plating from the ground the incredible 
amount of work they had done that 
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morning. The horse started under its 
influence into a gallop, which nearly 
jerked us off the car, and the driver 
cast a terrified glance at the perfor- 
mer, to ascertain whether or not he 
had the devil for a passenger, for 
neither he nor any one else who had 
not ascended the head waters of the 
Mississippi ever before heard such an 
unearthly shriek. Then, suddenly, 
seizing the reins, Peabody stopped 
the horse, and said, “ Come now, a 
joke is a joke, and I[ have no objec- 
tion to one when [ fire it off myself, 
but I ain’t a target for every fellow 
to practise on, I tell you. Now, do 
you know where you are going, you 
skulpin, you ?” 

“Ts it do I know where I am going 
to?” 

“Come now, no shuffling, but be 
straight up and down, as a cow’s tail. 
Say yes or no?” 

“Well, I do, yer honner.” 

“Where to ?” 

“To Killarney. Sure I heard yer hon- 
ner say you was going to Killarney.” 

“Yes, but I didn’t tell you to go 
there. I told you to drive to the 


railway.” 
“ And so you are on the rael way, 


yer honner ; and the rael way it is 
for gentlemen like you to travel where 
you can have the whole carriage to 
ourselves, and see all the country, 
instead of being shut up like a con- 
vict ‘going to Spike Island, in that 
coffin of a box on the line, where you 
can’t see nothen for the smoke and 
the dust, and can’t get out to walk 
up the hills, and stretch your legs, let 
en have a pipe. Sure it’s myself 
that knows the country entirely, every 
inch of it, far and near ; all that you 
can see, let alone what is out of sight, 
and the demesnes, and them that they 
belong to, forby them that was the 
real owners before the confishcations. 
Didn’t I drive the American Ambas- 
sador and his niece, God bless ’em 
both ; and didn’t they bestow their 
money on the poor as free as hail. 
‘Pat,’ says his lordship to me (tho’ 
my name is Larry, for furriners always 
think an Irishman’s name is Pat), 
take that trifle, my boy, putting a 
piece of goold into my hand, that had 
an aigle on it, wid it’s wings spread 
out as if it was making for it’s own 
nest at Killarney—‘take that, Pat, 
and drink to the health of the Ame- 
ricans, the friends of old Ireland.’” 
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All this, and more, was addressed 
to Mr. Peabody, whom the quick- 
witted driver soon perceived, from his 
pronunciation and manner, to be an 
American ; nor was it thrown away 
upon him ; it reconciled him to the 
trick that had been played upon him, 
about the railway station. “ But,” 
said he, before he assented to this 
change of route, “ how can that horse 
take so many of us ?” 

“Take so many of yez, is it ? Bedad, 
he’d take the whole of ye, and two 
more in the well besides, and be proud 
to do it, too. He is worth both of 
Mike Callaghan’s nags, who travelled 
the whole distance with only one leg 
atween the two.” “How was that ?” 
said the Yankee. “Why, he rode 
one of them hisself, and as he didn’t 
set sideways like a gall, in coorse there 
was only one leg atween them.” 
“ Stranger,” said Peabody, “ you may 
take my hat. Score me down for 
that ; you have airned it, and I will 
stand treat. Drive on!” 

It is needless to say that the ani- 
mal, as Pat knew full well, was un- 
equal to the work, and that we had 
to hire relays on the road, to complete 
our journey. 

It is not my intention to narrate 
the incidents on the way, or to speak 
of the country through which we 
passed. Guide-books and “Tours” 
innumerable have exhausted the sub- 
ject. Nor shall I attempt to describe 
the far-famed Lakes, and their varied 
scenery, at once so sublime and beau- 
tiful. Indeed, had I the inclination, 
I am free to confess I have not the 
power to do so. I had seen Killarney 
before on several occasions, and every 
time came away more and more im- 
pressed with its singular beauty. No 
description I have ever read conveys 
an adequate idea of the exquisite sce- 
nery, and no place I am acquainted 
with in any part of the world can at 
all be compared with it. The Ame- 
rican lakes are in general too large, 
and those of Canada either too tame 
or too isolated. There is nothing like 
Killarney ; of its kind It is unique. 
The English lakes, lovely though they 
undoubtedly are, are on a different 
scale; and much of the interest at- 
tached to the Scotch is poetical and 
adventitious. Killarney is as dis- 
similar as it is superior to them all. 
And now that it is so accessible, and 
the hotel accommodation is so good, 
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it argues either 
want of taste in 
leave it unvisited. 
The Senator expressed the same 
high opinion of these Irish lakes, but 
eet to think that those in the 
nite Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire might well bear a comparison 
with them, and regretted that they 
were so remote, and so little known. 
“T have seen the lakes to which 
ee refer,” I said ; “but I must beg 
eave to differ with you when you put 
them on an equality with these. The 
White Mountains are so lofty (for 
they are the highest range north and 
east of the Mississippi), that they 
dwarf, as it were, the lakes they en- 
close, which seem mere basins, while 
the evergreen pines and firs, (for there 
is but little variety in the forest 
trees) are sombre and melancholy, and 
a sense of loneliness and isolation 
comes over you that is almost appal- 
ling. Here thereis every variety, as 
well as great. luxuriance of foliage— 
the elm, the ash, the gigantic holly, 
and the arbutus, are beautifully in- 
termingled, while the mountains not 
only vary very much in size, but what 
is of still more importance, do not 
overpower the scene. Every thing 
here is in keeping, and in due propor- 
tion, and I may add, in its nght 
place. The wild, barren, and rocky 
Gap of Dunloe, instead of protrudin 
into the foreground, is so situate 
as not only not to disfigure the scene 
but to prepare you by contrast 
for the magnificent and gorgeous 
panorama which so suddenly arrests 
and enchants you as you emerge from 
the gorge. The scenery of the New 
Hampshire Mountain Lakes is grand, 
but not pleasing ; and the locality is 
so apart from the world, that you feel 
as if you were the first and only man 
that had ever looked upon it. They 
have no tone, no light and shade, no 
mellowness ; allis bright, sunny, and 
dazzling. The outline, though waving 
and graceful, is too distinct and too 
sharply defined, while the atmosphere 
is so dry, and the sky so high and 
clear, that it presents one unvarying 
aspect : you can take it all in at one 
view, and carry away with you a dis- 
tinct impression of it. But Killarney, 
from the peculiarity of its climate, 
displays every variety of expression. 
The errant fleecy clouds, the passing 
shower, the translucent mist, and the 
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deep black thunder-cloud, the oft-re- 
curring, often-varying light andshade, 
and the smiles and tears of nature, 
must be seen to be appreciated ; they 
defy alike the pencil and the pen. 
The lake of the White Mountains, like 
every other in America, has no asso- 
ciations connected with it, and no ex- 
trinsic interest. Poetry has clothed 
it with no charms ; History has re- 
fused it a name, and excluded it from 
its pages. The primeval shades of the 
mountains chill you, and the unbroken 
silence of its solitude fills you with 
awe. Killarney, on the other hand, 
has its ruins of noble structures, its 
traces of the hand of cultivated man, 
its memories, its legends, and tradi- 
tions. Learning and piety have had 
their abode there in remote ages, and 
heroes and warriors repose in death 
in the strongholds and fastnesses that 
bespeak their power and valour. It 
is a fairyland, and the marvellous 
mirage reproduces their departed 
spirits in shadowy forms, as they re- 
turn at long intervals to revisit the 
spot that, living, they loved so well. 

he monks rise from their graves, and 
in long and solemn processions de- 
voutly enter the ruined temples, the 
walls of which were once vocal with 
their music ; and the spectral O’Don- 
oghue emerges with his charger from 
the lake, and madly courses through 
the mountains, in mimic rehearsal of 
the chase—a ruling passion strong in 
death.” 

“Well, stranger,” said Peabody, 
“what's all that when it’s fried? Do 
a a to say the dead walk 

ere?” 


“T mean to say,” I replied, “that 
there are many persons who have seen 
what I have related, fully believe in 
the reality, and are ready to swear to 


“Do you believe it?” 

“T saw a procession of monks once 
myself pass over a bridge erected at 
the instant, and enter the ruins of the 
abbey on the Island of Innisfallen, 
when both bridge and priests sud- 
denly disappeared from view; this 
was about ten years ago.” 

“Stranger,” said he, “travellers see 
onaccountable things sometimes ; but, 
in a general way, these wonders hap- 
pen far from hum. Now, I once saw 
a strange thing, and only once, near 
hum,” and he sung, to the tune of 
“Oh, Susannah,” the followingstanza, 
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with an indescribably droll expres- 
sion :— 
«I took a walk one moonlight night, 
When ebbery ting was still, 
I thought I saw dead Susan dere, 
A coming down de hill. 
De buckwheat cake was in her mouth, 
De tear was in her eye ; 

Says I, ‘ My lub, I’m from de South, 

usannah, don’t you cry.’” 

“So you doa’t think the lake of the 
White Sicestaine equal to Killarney, 
eh? Did you go through the hotel ?”’ 
“T did” “And ain’t that equal to 
the Gap of Dunloe?’ “TI think not.” 
“Well, did you see that are great lake 
with a ’tarnal long Indian name to it 
that no created critter can pronounce 
without halting and drawing breath, 
it’s so full of a’s, and i’s, and o’s, and 
w’s, that if stretch’d out straight it 
would reach clean across the water? 
Because, if you did, in course you saw 
the hot, biling spring in the bank, at 
the foot of the falls, where trout a 

ard long jump right in, alive and 
Licking, and cook themselves without 
any touss or trouble; did you see 
that?’ “No, I did not.” “Neither 
did I, said he, with an uproarious 
laugh, “nor ere a Green or White 
Mountain boy that ever lived neither ; 
but I thought you might, for there 
are folks in England who think they 
know more about our everlastin’ great 
nation, and have heard and seen more 
of it than any Yankee that ever trod 
shoe-leather. Why, one of your British 
Keounsals to Boston vows he has seen 
the great sea-sarpint there, with his 
own blessed eyes, and his wife says 
she will ditto the statement with her 
affidavy! As for comparin the two 
lakes, the American and the Irish, 
and saying which is the handsumest, 
I won't undertake the task: p’raps 
you are right, and p’raps you ain't, 
may be kinder sorter so, and may be 
kinder sorter not so. But what’s the 
odds? Beauty is a very fine thing; 
but you can’t live on it! A handsum 
gall and a handsum view are pretty 
to look at (though of the two give me 
the gall), and if you had nothen’ else 
to do but to look, you could afford to 
stare as hard as an owl. But in this 
here practical world of ourn, themouth 
requires to be attended to as well as 
the eyes, and kicks up an awful bob- 
bery if it’s neglected. Now, this place 
is all very well in its way, but a don’t 
pay. The wood is scrubby and not fit 
to cut for timber; and if it was, though 
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there is plenty of water, there is no 
fall for a saw-mill—no powerful pri- 
vilege of any kind. There are many 
other places I would sooner spekelate 
in to set up saw, grist, or factory mills. 
There is a’nation sight of good local- 
ities in this country for the cotton 
fabric business, ae have been pros- 
pecting near Galway, now that the 
Atlantic steamers come to Ireland. 
But it won’t do to establish manufac- 
tories in this country, the people are 
too divided. Factories and factions, 
like fire and water, are antagonistic 
principles: put the fire onder the water 
and it biles right up, foams, frets, and 
runs over, and if you shut it up, it 
explodes, scalds, and kills everybody; 
put the water on the fire, and it first 
squenches, and then puts it dead out. 
There is no such country in the world, 
if the people had only sense enough 
to know it. But they can’t see, and 
if you give’em telescopes, they either 
look through the big eend, and reduce 

reat things to trifles, or they put the 
ittle eend to their eyes; and magnify 
mole-hills into mountains. It takes 
a great ae different kinds of folk to 
make a world, and as every country 
is a little world in itself, it must have 
all sorts of people init too. Italy has 
only Italians, Spain, Spaniards, Por- 
tugal, Portuguese, and so on; and see 
what a mess they make of it in their 
manufactures, commerce, and govern- 
ment! They are behind all creation, 
they are — what creation was made 
out of—chaos! They are all one way 
of thinking. You musthavemanymen 
of many minds to go ahead. Now, 
England and the United States pro- 
duce every sort and kind of opinion: 
Catholics, Greeks, Church (high and 
low), Presbyterians (Kirk, Anteburgh- 
ers, Free Church, and Seceders), Me- 
thodists (Primitive and Episcopal), 
Unitarians, Baptists (of all shades of 
colour and nak Independents, Quak- 
ers, Moravians, Universalists, Lu- 
therans, and ever so many more dit- 
toes, too numerous to mention in a 
catalogue, so we must call ’em et- 
cetera. way - = _ a the 
consequence? Why, they all get along 
their own road, and no one asks the 
other where he is going, and p’raps he 
couldn’t tell him if he did. 

“No man wants to know another 
man’s creed, no more than he does his 
name. He has got his own conscience, 
his own purse, and his own luggage 
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to look arter ;- it is as much as he can 
cleverly do. Each one minds his own 
business, and never mislests another. 
Now, here you see, it is another guess 
kind of matter. There are only two 
sorts, as a body might say—Celt and 
Sassenach, or, Catholic and Protestant 
—and Protestant here means only 
Church and Presbyterians, who make 
common cause against the other. 
Well, what’s the result? These two 
great bodies, you see, can’t agree in 
nothen. If yougo for to talk of schools 
they keep apart, like the two forrar 

wheels of a stage coach—five feet ex- 
actly. If they come to elections, it’s 
the same thing; if they meet, they 
fight ; all, too, for the sake of religion ; 
and if they assemble in a jury-box 
it’s six of one, and half-a-dozen of the 
other. Killing comes natural—half 
the places in Ireland begin with kill 
—there is Killboy (for all Irishmen 
are called boys), and what is more 
onmanly, there is Killbride ; Kill- 
baron, after the landlords ; Kilbarrack, 
after the English soldiers ; Killcrew, 
for the navy; Kilbritain, for the 
English proprietors ; Killcool, for de- 
liberate murder, and Kilmore, if that 
ain’t enough. Stranger, one sect, what- 
ever it is, won’t do, for then the clergy 
are apt to get fat and sarcy ; and only 
two sorts is worse, for they fight as 
they do here. But you must have all 
sorts and kinds, so that no two will 
agree to quarrel with another. Sec- 
tarian spirit is either too strong or too 
weak here; if it is too strong, it 
should be diluted by mixing other 
kinds ; if it is too weak, the English 
should send them more ingredients to 
strengthen it, and make it rael jam. 
You . seen the Mississippi whe 
the Ohio joins it? Well, the two 
streams keep apart, and you can 
trace the separate waters of different 
colours, ever so far down ; they don’t 
mix. And you have seen the Gulf- 
stream? Well, you may talk of ile 
and water not mixing, and there is no 
wonder in that, because their natures 
are different; but the Gulf-stream 
won’t unite with the ocean; it keeps 
to itself for thousands of miles, and 
this is a natural curiosity, for they 
are both water, and even storms, 
tempestical hurricanes, and currents 
won't mingle them. Now, that’s the 
case here—the Celt and the Sassenach 
elements won’t mix; and yet, both 
call themselves Christians, and both, 
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like the twostreams in the Mississippi 
have different colours—one orange, 
and one green. It fairly beats the 
bugs. They want other currents to 
neutralize them. What’s your ideas? 
What’s the reason, while we are one 
people in the States, the English one 
people, and the Scotch united also, 
the Irish are two people? As you 
are used to expoundin’, Ly, expound 
that, will you? for it passes me.” 

“Mr. Peabody,” said the Senator, 
(who seemed a little disconcerted at 
the allusion to his functions as an 
Elder), “let me remind you, again, 
that when you speak of religion in 
the flippant and irreverent manner 
you have just now done, you exhibit a 
want of good taste and good sense. It 
is not suitable to refer to it in a conver- 
sation like the present, so I must 
decline to Pree the topic. As re- 
gards the fatal affrays, and agrarian 
outrages that sometimes take place 
here, recollect that they are often 
magnified for party purposes; and, 
as the British public have an appetite 
for horrors, every case is paraded in 
the newspapers with a minuteness of 
detail that is calculated to pander 
to this diseased taste. The number 
of homicides in Ireland falls short of 
what occurs in the United States. I 
am informed on the best authority, 
that, on an average, there occurs one 
a-day in the city of New York.” 
“What do you call the best autho- 
rity ?” asked his friend. 

‘The Bishop of the Diocese.” 

“Well, I don’t,” said Peabody. 
“T call the police records the only 
reliable accounts. Recollect bishops 
must paint”—— 

“Pray, abstain from that style of 
conversation,” said the Senator. 
“What you say about our being one 
people, is true of us as a whole, but 
not locally so. The French and their 
descendants, at New Orleans, as you 
know, keep arr, and live in different 
sections of the city. So they do in 
Canada and other places, because 
they are, in fact, two people, with 
two different languages, — two dif- 
ferent creeds, sympathies and customs, 
and one is a conquered people, They 
are gradually becoming absorbed, be- 
cause they are on all sides surrounded 
fy tee Americans ; but the process of 
absorption is not yet complete. 

i the Irish 


This is the case wit 
(who are also a conquered people) 
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with the exception of their having 
less tendency to amalgamation, be- 
cause they are surrounded—not by 
the English—but by the sea. In ad- 
dition to this, the old penal laws and 
disability acts of former times, which 
were equally unjust and impolitic, 
erected Goosen barriers between 
the two races. Such distinctions in our 
eountry cannot long be maintained, 
for there are no old grievances for 
demagogues to agitate upon. There 
are no confiscated estates there before 
their eyes to remind the descendants 
of the former owners that their patri- 
mony is in the hands of the spoiler ; 
no ruins to attest the ravages of the 
conqueror ; no mouldering cathedrals 
to recall to mind the piety and mis- 
fortunes of their ancient clergy ; and, 
above all, no tithes to pay to a church 
which they disown and dislike. So 
there is a reason for the state of things 
we see here, though no justification ; 
for it matters little whether a griev- 
ance is well founded or not among 
the commonality of mankind so long 
as they think it a grievance. I regard 
the ancient language as the greatest 
difficulty to be encountered here. It 
contains the records of all their tra- 
ditions. To impose your laws and 
institutions goes but little way to- 
wards changing the feelings of a 
people; indeed, it estranges as often 
as it conciliates them. Impose your 
language, and the conquest is com- 
plete.” 

“Zactly,” said Peabody. “It re- 
minds me of an Eyetalian I once knew 
at Utica, called Antonio, who, when 
he had learned a little English, mar- 
ried a Scotch gall, that could only 
speak Gaelic. I used to split my sides 
a larfing to hear the gibberish the 
talked ; a droll time they had of it, 
tell you, and their signals was as on- 
intelligible as their talk. Well, some 

ears afterwards, who should I meet 
but Antonio, in the market at Boston. 


So says I, ‘Antonio,’ says I, ‘how do 
you and your Scotch wife get on? 


Well,’ says he, ‘so well as we did, 
and more better now, except scoldy, 
then she talk Gaelic so faster as ever, 
and I speak Italian, and we no under- 
standyone nother no more. Thenshe 
first cry, then laugh, and we shake 
hands, and talk slow, and come good- 
natured.’ You are right, Ly, you 
must larn a gall’s language, or she 
must larn yourn, afore you can make 
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love. When I was a boy at night- 
school, I used to find larnen came 
easier by kissing over a book than 
by crying over it, by a long chalk.” 

“What nonsense you talk, Pea- 
body !” said the Senator. “It’s not 
the fault of the Government now,” he 
continued, “though folks are always 
ready to blame Government for every 
thing that goes wrong, but it’s the 
fault of circumstances. Time, rail- 
ways, and the general civilization of 
mankind are gradually making the 
change. The Danes, the Romans, 
the Normans, and so on, are all amal- 
gamated in England now, and form 
onerace— the better forthe mixture— 
who have one language, the richer 
and better for the mixture also. Ire- 
land has hitherto been out of the 
world, steam has now brought it with- 
in it, and it can’t help feeling the in- 
fluence of extended commerce and 
free intercourse with the people of 
other countries. Railways have com- 
poo altered the character and 
1abits of our backwoodsmen. They 
have brought them to our cities and 
taken our citizens to them, and they 
are acquainted with all that is going 
onin the United States and elsewhere. 
Steamers have civilized the whole 
population of the Mississippi, who 
were in fact a few years ago, what 
they called themselves, ‘ half hunters, 
half alligators, with a cross of the 
devil.’ There is now no such place 
in the Union as Vixburg was twenty 
or thirty years ago. The Church has 
superseded the gambling house, and 
Lynchers and Regulators have given 
place to the duly constituted officers 
of the law. We owe to steam more 
than we are aware of. It has made 
us what we are, and, with the blessing 
of God, will elevate and advance us 
still more. The same process is going 
on in Ireland, though more slowly, 
from the causes I have mentioned. 
Still the improvement is so great, that 
I, who have not been here for twenty 
years, hardly know the country. The 
famine was an awful scourge, but 
Providence ordained that it should 
furnish a useful lesson. It taught 
the people that Protestants had kind 
hearts, and generous impulses, and it 
promoted a better feeling between 
the two sects. A common danger 
produced a common sympathy, in 
which brotherly love can alone take 
root.” 
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“Yes,” said Peabody, “but when 
a common danger is over, common 
instincts spring right up again, like 
grass after it is mowed, and are as 
strong as ever. My brother Jabez 
had an awful instance of that onst, 
that frightened him out of a year’s 
growth, indeed it stopped it altogether 
he was so allfired skeer’d. He is six 
feet two, now, in his shoes, and if it 
hadn’t a been for that are shock to 
his narvous system, I do raily think 
he would have stood seven in his 
stocking feet. Was you ever in In- 
dianny, stranger ?” 

“Yes, [have hunted buffalo there.” 

“Well, then, Jabez lived there once 
afore the flood.” 

There was something so comical in 
this expression that I could not resist 
laughing outright at it. He joined in 
it most good-humouredly, and then 
proceeded—* You are welcome to 
your laugh, stranger ; but, by gosh, if 
you had been there, you would have 
found it no laughing matter, I can tell 
you. Well, Jabez bought a location 
from Government, built a shanty on 
it, in the upper part of that territory, 
and cleared some two or three acres 
of land, close on the borders of the 
prairie, intending to hold on for a year 
or two, till settlements advanced up 
to him, and then sell out and realize. 
He was all alone, some miles from our 
brother Zeke, who had squatted on 
those diggins some five or six miles 
farther down, and moved his family 
from Kentucky. Well, one night he 
went to-sleep as usual, and dreamed 
he was drownin’ in the Mississippi ; 
and when he woke up, he found he 
was near about all under water, for 
the flood had come on all of a sud- 
dent, and he had been fool enough to 
build on too low a level. He hadn’t 
a minute to spare, the flood was rising 
so fast, so there was nothing for it but 
to cut and run quick-stick while he 
could. So he outs at the door like 
wink, and, as luck would have it, his 
old hoss, bunker, had come home, as 
you say, ‘in a common danger, for 
common sympathy.’ He slips the 
rope-halter on him in a jiffy, and off, 
full chisel, to cross the prairie to 
brother Zeke’s. But, bless your heart, 
when he got to the plain it was all 
kivered with water for miles every 
which way he could see. The only 
thing discarnible was, here and there, 
the tops of a clump of cypress trees 
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a-stickin’ out, like chimbleys in a fog, 
and they wern’t overly distinct neither, 
for the sky was cloudy and broken. 
Well, on, and on, and on they went, 
he and the old hoss ; and the water 
rose higher, and higher, and higher. 
It was fust trot, then walk, then crawl, 
then wade, then stumble, then stag- 
ger, then swim. Well, old Bunker 
began to breathe so quick, and sneeze 
so often and so short, he thought he’d 
just slip off his back and hold on b 

his tail; but that was heavy wor 

for the hoss, to tow him arter that 
fashion. He felt sartified it was gone 
goose with both of ’em, and was a- 
thinkin’ they had better part com- 
pany, and try to fish for it on their 
own separate hooks, when he ’spied a 
log a-driftin’ by ; so he lets go of the 
tail and climbs on to that; and, as the 
current was setting down towards 
Zeke’s, he began to feel at last as if 
he could hold on that way till break 
of day, when, all at once, somethin’ 
got up at t’other eend of the log, and 
what should it be but a tarnation 
painter! (panther). There was a pair 
of eyes, like two balls of fire, making 
the water boil a’most, a-starin’ right 
straight at him, and he a-trying to 
look as much like a ennaeel as he 
could—both on ’em feeling as if one 
darn’t and t’other was afraid—both 
guessing they had trouble enough of 
their own without fightin’ —and both 
wishing the other would make his 
bow and retire without loss of honour 
oneitherside. At last, brother Jabez 
seed a little island, as he thought, a- 
looming up in the dark waters; but it 
warn’t an island—it was only an In- 
dian mound, or ground-house, as they 
call it, where their dead used to be 
buried. The moment he seed it, he 
slipped off the eend of the drift-stick 
to swim for it, when down goes t’other 
eend of the log, like a tilt, and off 
slips the painter, chewallop, into the 
water, and they swam, side by side, to 
the land. Well, when they arrived 
there, what should he see but the old 
hoss (who had got to land before him), 
four or five deer, two buffalo bulls, a 
bear, a coon or two, and a possum, 
all standin’, tremblin’, and shakin’, 
but as peaceable as if they war in the 
ark. When day broke, Jabez seed 
the water was a-fallin’ fast, and the 
mound gettin’ bigger and bi ger, 80 
he ups upon old hoss and takes ‘an- 
other swim, to be out of the way afore 
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breakfast-time came on, and lots was 
drawn which of the crew was to go 
for it to feed the rest. Well, the cur- 
ppt helped them, and he and old 
unker soon reached Zeke’s, when he 
and his brother loaded their rifles and 
started off in the canoe for the island, 
or mound. The painter was helpin’ 
himself to the coon when they arrived, 
and the two bulls were standin’ sentry 
over the bear, who was grinnin’ hor- 
rible at °em. The common danger 
Was over, you see, and the common 
instincts broke loose again. Jabez had 
no pity for his half-drowned com- 
panions neither, and pinked the deer 
as if he had never seen them before. 

“That was pretty much the case, I 
guess, here, too, arter the famine was 
over. Both were oncommon peace- 
able during the poe and 
green were turned wrong side out for 
the time; but, you see, they wear them 
now as they used to did, and the co- 
lours are as flaunting and fresh as 
ever.” 

“That's a very good story,” said 
the Senator, “and it is a very true 
one, for I knew your brother well, 
and have often heard him tell it; but 
it does not apply. If men were of 
different species, instead of different 
races or tribes, or were beasts of prey, 
the analogy would hold good; but the 
comparison is both unjust and degrad- 
ing. The circumstances to which I 
have alluded have kept the two races 
apart ; but there are other and no less 
powerful influences now in operation 
of an opposite tendency that cannot 
fail to produce the most beneficial 
results. In addition, too, to those I 
have already enumerated, I may men- 
tion that emigration has relieved the 
country of a superabundant popula- 
tion that pressed heavily upon its re- 
sources, and by the withdrawal of so 
much unemployed labour, has ame- 
liorated the condition of those that 
are left. There is now sufficient occu- 

tion for all, and increased wages 
~ both stimulated and rewarded 


the industry of the poor. The Incum- 
bered 


Estates Court has worked won- 
ders for the advancement of agricul- 
ture, by opening to cultivation lands 
that were closed to improvement by 
absentee landlords and stat ma t pro- 
prietors; while railways have afforded 
access to markets, and furnished pro- 
fitable fields for the investment of 
capital, and facilities for intercourse 
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among the people, without which there 
can be no interchange of opinions, and 
no enlargement ofideas. Thirty years 
ago, a journey from the west coast of 
Ireland to London occupied, under 
the most favourable circumstances, 
as much time as a mail packet of the 
— day does in crossing the At- 
antic. Now a line of steamers is es- 
tablished at Galway to compete with 
the Cunard vessels at Liverpool for 
London passengerstotheStates. This 
one fact alone contains more informa- 
tion, and suggests more reflection, than 
all the statistical tables of the Boards 
of Agriculture and Trade combined. 
It shows that Ireland is commercially, 
geographically, and politically in the 
right , and has the right men to 
stimulate and direct its energies in the 
right direction.” 

“Ly, you talk like a book,” said 
Peabody. “That’s a fact. I can’t 
state a thing as clear as you can, but 
I can tell when you state it right, and 
when youdon’t. Many ajudge would 
decide wrong if a case wern’t well! 
argued; and that’s about the only use 
a lawyer is. I am glad to hear you 
say Pat is improving, for he isa light- 
hearted, whole-souled critter, and full 
offun. They are droll fellows. Lord! 
I have often larfed at the way an Irish 
help we had at Barnstable once fished 
me for a glass of whisky. One morn- 
ing he says to me: ‘Oh, your honour,’ 
says he, ‘I had great drame last night 
entirely—I dramed I was in Rome, 
tho’ how I got there is more than I 
can tell; but there I was, sure enough, 
and as in duty bound, what does I do 
but goand see the Pope. Well, it was 
a long journey, and it was late when 
I got there—too late for the likes of 
me; and when I got to the palace I 
saw priests, and bishops, and car- 
dinals, and all the great dignitaries 
of the Church a coming out, and says 
one of them to me, “How are you, 
Pat Moloney,” said he, “and that 
spalpeen your father, bad luck to him, 
how is he?” It startled me to hear 
my own name so suddent, that it came 
mighty nigh waking me up, it did. 
Sais 1, “your reverence, how in the 
world did you know that Pat Moloney 
was my name, let alone that of my 
father?’ “Why, you blackguard,” 
says he, “I knew you since you was 
knee high toa goose, and I knew your 
mother afore you was born.” “It’s 
good right your honour has then to 
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know me,” sais I, “let alone my fa- 
ther.” “Bad manners to you,” sais 
he, “sure this is no place to be 
joking in at all at all; what is it 
you are after doing here at this time 
o night?’ “To see his Holiness the 
Pope,” sais I. “That’s right,” says 
he, “pass on, but leave yourimpudence 
with your hat and shoes at the door.” 
Well, I was shown into a mighty fine 
room where his Holiness was, and 
down I went on my knees. “Rise 
up, Pat Moloney,” sais his Holiness, 
“You are the broth of a boy to come 
all the way from Ireland to do your 
duty to me; and it’s dutiful children 
ye are, every mother’s son of ye. 
What will ye have to drink, Pat?’ 
The greater aman is, the more of arael 
gintleman he is, your honour, and the 
more condescending) — “What will 
you have to drink, Pat?’ “A glass 
of whisky, your Holiness,” sais I, “if 
it’s all the same to you.” “Shall it 
be hot or cold,” sais he. “Hot,” sais 
I, “if it’s all the same, and gives no 
trouble.” “Hot it shall be,” sais he, 
“but as I have dismissed all my ser- 
vants for the night, I'l] just step down 
below for the tay-kettle,” and wid 
that he left the room and was gone 
for a long time, and just as he came 
to the door again, he knocked so loud 
the noise woke me up, and, by Japers! 
I missed my whisky, entirely. Bedad, 
if I had only had the sense to say, 
“Nate, your Holiness,” Pd a had my 
whisky, sure enough, and never known 
it warn’t all true, instead of a drame.’ 
I knew what he wanted, so I poured 
him out a glass. 
““Won’t it do as well now, Pat,” 


ys I. 

“Indeed, it will, your honour,” says 
he, “and my drame will come true 
after all; I thought it would, for it 
was mighty nateral at the time, all 
but the whisky.” 

“Droll boys—ain’t they ?” 

“Well,” said the Senator, “there is 


something very peculiar in Irish hu- 
mour—it is unlike the humour of any 
other people underthesun. At times 
it is very pointed; at others it is irre- 
sistibly droll, from a certain incon- 
gruity or confusion of ideas. I am 
not certain, however, whether a good 
deal of it is not traditional. Iam not 
very fond of telling stories myself; 
for though you may know them to be 
original, still they may not be new. 
Tam satisfied the same thing has often 
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been said in different ages, and by 
people in different countries, who were 
not aware asimilar idea had occurred 
to, and been expressed by others. I 
have heard repartees and smart say- 
ings related here, as mma been ut- 
tered by well-known wits, that I have 
myself heard in America, and often 
long before they were perpetrated 
here. If you relate a story of that 
kind, you are met by the observation, 
‘Oh, that was said by Sydney Smith, 
or Theodore Hook, or some other wit 
of the day.’ 

‘For instance, there is the story of 
the man, who, on his death-bed, re- 
commended his son to be honest, as 
he knew it was the best policy, hav- 
ing tried both courses. Now, it is cer- 
tain that has been told in Scotland, 
in England, America, and Spain. To 
tell it, gives you the reputation of 
being too familiar with Joe Miller. 

“Discoveries are of the same kind: 
many men gain credit for what was 
known ages ago. Harvey has the 
credit of being the first who disco- 
vered the circulation of the blood, and 
his remains are at present sought for, 
for the purpose of erecting a monu- 
ment to his memory. But thatit was 
known tothe ancients is very certain. 
Longinus’”—— 

“T knew him,” said Peabody. “TI 
was present at his trial, and saw him 
hanged at New Orleans—I did, upon 
my soul. He was a nigger, and one 
of the most noted pirates on the coast 
of Cuby. He made more blood cireu- 
late, I guess, than any man I ever 
heard tell of ; he was of opinion dead 
men tell no tales, so he always mur- 
dered the crew of every vessel he cap- 
tured; he cut the throats of all his 

risoners, and then threw them over- 

ard. shall never forget a rise I 
took out of Mrs. Beecher Stowe about 
Longinus. I met her once at New 
York, just before she came over here, 
to make fools of whimpering gals and 
spoony Lords about Uncle Tom. Just 
as if such things could betrue! Why, 
stranger, does it stand to reason, and 
convene to common sense, now, if a 
real good workin’ nigger, and a trusty 
one too, is worth a thousand dollars 
his master would be such a born fool 
and natural idiot as to go and flo 
him to death, and lose both him an 
his money, any more than he would 
ill-use a super-superior horse? Why 
it has impossibility stamped on. the 
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face of it, as plain as her Royal High- 
ness the Queen’s head is stamped on 
a twenty-shilling piece that they call 
asovereign. I hatesuch cant—I hate 
them that talk such rigmaroles, and I 
despise the fools that believe them 
and turn up the whites of their eyes, 
like dying calves, and say: ‘Oh, how 
horrid! how shocking! what a pity it 
is such a bitter thing as slavery should 
bear such sweet fruit as sugar,’ and 
then call for another lump to put in 
their tea, to show their sincerity. It 
makes my dander rise, I tell you. 
Well, Aunt Stowe was collecting ho- 
nours, like Madame Tussaud, when I 
mether. So, thinks I, if I don’t stuff 
you like a goose, it’s a pity; and Ill 
season it with inions, and pepper, and 
sage,and what not, till it has the right 
flavour. Here goes, says I to myself, 
for fetters, handeufis, chains, whips, 

liywog water for drink, and stinkin’ 
Tried fish for food—enough, if put 
under glasscases to decorate the chim- 
bley-place of Buxton, Shaftesbury, and 
Sutherland, and fill Exeter Hall, too. 

“T hope,” said she, “you are an 
Abolitionist, Mr. Peabody, as I said 
to the Duchess.” 

“To the backbone,” saisI; “it’s the 
great Eastern ticket now for the Pre- 
sidential Chair. New England never 
had but two Presidents, and them 
were the two Adams, father and son. 
The younger one, Quincey, first start- 
ed the ’Mancipation Ticket, to go a- 
head against the Southerners. One 
of his éyes was weak, and if he touch- 
ed it, it was like starting a spring in 
digging a well, out gushed the tears 
in astream! Whenever he talked of 
niggers at public meetings, he’d rub 
his right eye with his nosewiper, and 
it would weep by the hour! People 
used to say, ‘What a dear man! what 
a feeling man that is! what a kind, 
soft heart he has, while he thought 
how soft their horns was! He acted 
it beautiful, but it takes time to 
work up a ticket with us, you know. 
Charles Somner matured it, though 
he got an awful cowhiding in Con- 
gress for coming it too strong; but 

ou will put the cap sheaf on it, see 
if you don’t. Arter your book called 
‘the Key to Uncle Tom’ is out, we 
shall be able to carry a President 
from the Eastern states, that’s a 


“Oh, Mr. Peabody,” she said, “oh, 
fie! now, don’t your heart bleed (as 
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the Duchess said to me) for the poor 
niggers?” 

“No, marm,” sais I, “I am happy 
to say it don’t. Bleeding at the lungs 
is bad enough; it’s like goin’ up-stream 
with a high pressure boiler : you don’t 
know the minute it will burst and 
blow you into dead man’s land. But 
bleedin’ at the heart, marm, is death 
any which way you fix it.” 

“Oh, dear,” she said, “Mr. Pea- 
body, what a droll man you be; but 
our people down east are so clever, as 
the acters observed to me, ain’t 
they? You feel for them, as the 
Countess of Ben Nevis told me she 
did, don’t you?” 

“Countess of Ben Nevis,” said I; 
“only think of a lord being called 
Ben? like Ben Franklin, the printer! 
But I suppose there are vulgar lords 
as well as vulgar Yankees ?” 

“Pooh!” she said; “Ben Nevis is 
the name of a Scotch mountain; I 
am sure you know that, and the title 
is taken from that classical spot.” 

“Well then,” sais I, “Joe Davis’ 
County, in Illinoi, which I used to 
think a disgrace to our great national 
map, is not so bad arter all, for it’s 
classical. Oh, Lord! oh, Lord! just 
fancy the Countess of Joe Davis,” sais 
I; “and I almost rolled off the chair 
a larfing, for I hate folks bragging 
everlastingly of nobility, that only 
invite ’em to have something to talk 
of, and that look at them through the 
big eend of an opera-glass, to make 
’em seem smaller than they be. Who 
the Duchess was she quoted so often, 
to astonish my weak nerves, I don’t 
know, and don’t care, for I ’spose I 
shouldn’t be one mite or morsel the 
wiser if I did hear her name. But one 
thing J do know, and that is, all the 
nobility don’t think like her, for there 
was a top-sawyer one lately had up 
for throwing sticks at Aunt Sally, who 
was a nigger as black as the ace of 
spades or the devil’s hind leg. The 
magistrate said Aunt Harriet and 
Aunt Sally were both American ladies, 
and bosom friends, and any insult 
might provoke a war with the States.” 
“Still,” said Aunty, drawin’ herself 


up a bit, asif the joke stung a tender 
spot, “still, Mr. Peabody, you feel for 


the poor negro, don’t you” “Well,” 
sais I, “marm, to be serious, between 
you and me, I must say, though it’s 
only in confidence” (and I looked 
round as if I was anxious no one 
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should hear me), “I am not altogether 
certified I do feel for people that are 
unable to feel for themselves.” “Do 
you think, sir,” said she, still perckin’ 
up, as proud as a hen with one chick, 
“do you suppose, sir, a negro, when 
tied up and flogged, don’t feel as 
acutely as we should? Do you deny 
he has the same flesh and blood as we 
have? or that he is as sensitive to the 
torture of the lash as we should be?” 
“Well, marm,” sais I, looking very 
grave and very wise (for all fellers that 
say little, and look solemn, are set 
down, in a general way, as wise), “as 
to the same flesh and blood, I won't 
say, though I should doubt it, for they 
tell me sharks (and they ain’t overly 
nice in their tastes), when a boat is up- 
set, always prefer whites, not liking 
the flavour of blacks ; 80 I won’t dispute 
that point with you; but this I will 
maintain, they hain’t the same colour, 
nor the same feelings we have.” “ Of 
course they haint the same colour, but 
*nimium ne cread collary, ” (though 
what that means when the husk is 
took off and the nut cracked I don’t 
know), “how do you make out they 
have not the same feelings we have ?” 
“Why,” sais I, “ you have heerd tell 
of Longinus, haven’t you!” “In 
course I have,” sais she, “he was a 
great man ijn the court of Zenobia.” 
“He was a great man, and a great 
villain,” says I, “‘ and no mistake, for 
he was the wickedest, fiercest, most 
cruel pirate ever seen. He wasn’t 
tried in the court at Zenobia, for 
that’s an inland town of Texas, but 
at New Orleans. I was present at 
the trial, and saw him hanged, and 
the way the crowd yelled was a cau- 
tion to sinners. Ifthey had had their 
way they would have thought hang- 
ing too good for him, I can tell you, 
for once a nigger gets the taste of 
blood he is more like a wolf or a tiger 
than a human being. Well, there 
was one Jeduthan Flag, a Connec- 
ticut pedlar, there, who bought the 
body of the sheriff on spekelation, 
and hired a doctor to take his hide 
off, and he dressed it with alum and 
lime, cut it up into narrow pieces, and 
made razor-strops of it.’ “Pray, 
what has the dead negro to do with 
sensibility and pain,’ said she? 
“Well, 1 was a-going to tell you,” 
sais I, “I bought one of the strops, 
and I have got it now. I gave fifty 
dollars for it. Would you believe it, 
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the leather is near half-an-inch thick. 
It is like pig-skin, that they use to 
cover ie with, soft and pliable, 
and oily too, just like that, and has 
little wee holes in it, like as if a nee- 
dle had made them ; it’s the grandest 
strop I ever had in my life. Now, if 
a nigger’s hide is as thick as that, how 
in the natur’ of things can he feel a 
whip? Why, it don’t stand to rea- 
son and the natur’ of leather that the 
can any more than a rhinoceros.” 
“Mr. Peabody,” said she, “is that a 
fact?” “True as any story you have 

ot in your book, says I, and that’s a 
act, I assure you.” “Well, I never 
heard any thing so horrible,” sais 
she. “Oh, Mr. Peabody, how slavery 
hardens the heart, how debasing, how 
demoralizing it is. What will become 
of our great nation, when we not 
only buy and sell negroes, but make 
a traffic of their skins. I like an 
authentic story. I am delighted to 
be able to publish this horroring tale 
to the world. What a sensation it 
will create. May I make use of your 
name?’ “Certainly,” sais I, “say 
Amos Peabody told you, and refer 
them to me for further particulars.” 
I left her making a memorandum ; 
and what I told her I'll swear to, 
and that is, that it is as true as any 
story she has heard. 

“The fact is, stranger, slavery is a 
cussed thing, and there is no two 
ways about it. It is a black page in 
our history; but how to tear it out 
without loosening all the other sheets 
is the great difficulty we have to en- 
counter. We all deplore it with grief 
and mortification. But what in the 
world is the use of a woman a racing 
all over the world like a ravin’ dis- 
tracted bed-bug, a screeching and 
screaming out as loud as if she was 
whipped herself. Jt ain’t them that 
yell the loudest that feel the most. I 

ad almost forgot the story of Lon- 


ginustill youmentioned his name, Ly.” 


“You are a strange fellow,” said 
the Senator; “the moment you hear 
pergle talking seriously, you im- 
mediately turn the conversation to 
some nonsense or another, that has 
no connexion with it. As I was a 
saying, sir,” he continued, “when 
our friend here interrupted me, even 
many modern discoveries, although 
original, are not new, and were well 
known to the ancients. The circula- 
tion of the blood ig one ; it is clear, 
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from a line quoted by Longinus from 
an ancient poet, that the circulation 
of the blood was then a well-estab- 
lished fact. I cannot repeat the line, 
for my Greek is rusty, and we have 
not the book here, but refer to it 
when you are at leisure, and you will 
be convinced I am correct. But in 
humour also, as I have already said, 
the coincidence is very striking—with- 
out undervaluing Irish humour, I am 
inclined to think something is to be 
attributed to traditional fun, and 
something to a people whose percep- 
tions are quick, whose characteristic is 
cunning, and whose habits of thought 
are so much alike. That cunning has 
much to do with it is quite clear 
from the fact that the lower orders 
are very much more ready and droll 
than the upper classes. It is also re- 
markable that they are much more 
humorous at home than in America, 
which perhaps is also in part attribut- 
able to the circumstance of their being 
more industrious there, and in conse- 
quence more matter-of-fact. Their 
whole character becomes changed 
there. Here they are idle, there they 
are the best labourers we have, more 

srsevering and enduring than the 
inglish, and more honest in their 
workthan theScotch. The Americans 
form the mass there, and they are 
compelled, by the force of cireumstan- 
ces, to mingle with them ; here they 
form the mass, and every inducement 
is held out to them to prevent others 
from mixing with them. I do not 
blame their clergy for encouraging 
them to remain a separate people, 
because I believe they sincerely think 
it the safest way to keep them from 
the contamination of heresy. It is 
but common justice to them to at- 
tribute this to an honest, though mis- 
taken, conviction. But what do you 
say to your —. patriots, who, 
being aware of the predisposition of 
the people, encourage them in it, for 
the purpose of securing their votes, 
who set tenants against their land- 
lords, Catholics against Protestants, 
and the whole population against the 
Government !—who create grievances 
for the purpose of being chosen to 
redress them, and use the power con- 
terred by their confidence for their 
own advancement. “Bunkum,” as 
we call it, or political humbug, as 

ou term it, though the same thing 
On @ very different effect here from 
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what it has in America. No man is 
deceived by it there; it is used b 

every party, and understood by all. 
It is incense offered to the majesty of 
the multitude, who very justly suspect 
every public man, and disregard their 
reasoning, but who compel them to 
bow down and worship them, and at 
last choose that side that best suits 
their interest. There, there is no 
principle involved in party struggles, 
because all men are equal and have 
similarrights. It is men, not measures. 
Here there is a most important one 
at stake, and that is the peservation 
of the monarchical element in a mix- 
ed constitutional government, where 
from the various orders of social and 
political structures, men are not equal. 
There, deception, bad as it essentially 
and morally is, works no serious in- 
jury, for it merely substitutes one 
party for another ; and it is of little 
consequence to the country which 
predominates. Here it is of vital im- 
portance, for if demagogues succeed, 
the balance of the constitution is in 
danger, and a democracy may super- 
sede the monarchy. That noblemen 


and gentlemen of property and station 
can lend themselves to such a fraudu- 
lent system of politics, and condescend 
to play such a dangerous game, is to 


me wholly unaccountable. I can un- 
derstand the conduct of a man like 
Bright. He is desirous, as we say, 
to come out of the crowd. He has no 
position in the country, and is anxious 
tomake one. Asocial one, he knows, 
is impossible ; a political one is within 
his grasp, especially as he has the 
manufacturers with him, and is iden- 
tified with their money and masses. 
Though very deficient in constitutional 
knowledge, he isa very good declaimer. 
His business is to demolish, and a 
strong, though unskilful workman is 
equal to that sort of work. I can un- 
derstandhim. He is not a dangerous, 
though a mischievous man. He is 
better suited for Congress than your 
Parliament. But there is one lesson 
he would learn there that might be 
of use to him, and that is, though a 
Quaker, and not expected to fight, he 
would be held accountable for his 
words, and find his broad-brimmed 
hat no protection for intemperate 
language. Your dangerous man is 
your titled radical representative of 
an Irish constituency. There never 
was a people so cajoled, fooled, de- 
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ceived, and betrayed, as the Irish. It 
is time they turned their attention to 
the material, and not the political 
condition of their country ; and every 
thing I see, induces me to augur well 
of their future.” 

“Oh, it does, does it?’ said Pea- 
body. “Well, {'d rather see it than 
hear tell of it by along chalk. I wish 
they'd hire me to write their history 
since Cromwell’s time ; for I’d make 
my forten by it, if I had the contract. 
I'd do it in three lines. Their lords 
lived abroad and screwed their agents ; 
the agents screwed the tenants ; the 
tenants screwed the poor, and all com- 
bined to screw the Government. The 
gentry lived in houses they didn’t re- 
pair, on farms they didn’t cultivate, 
and estates they couldn’t transfer. 
The trader didn’t import, for he wasn’t 
paid for what he a. The labourer 
didn’t work, for he didn’t earn his 
grub at it. The lord blamed the dis- 
turbed state of the country for not 
living in it ; the agent blamed him for 
high rents and absenteeism ; the far- 
mer blamed both for extortioners, and 
the peasantry cussed the whole biling 
of them; while lawyers, like flies, 
swarmed where there was corruption, 
and increased the taint they fed on. 
When the patient is in a bad way, 
there is always a quack who has a 
nostrum ; and political quacks rose u 
by the score, who had each an infal- 
lible remedy. One tried repeal of the 
union; another, tenant-right; and a 
third, rebellion. Parliament tried its 
hand at it, and spent millions in jobs. 
But I agree with you, the Incumbered 
Estates Act, steam, and (what you 
have forgotten to mention) temper- 
ance, have effected, and will work 
wonders ; and it’stheir own fault now, 
if the Irish don’t go ahead. Car- 
dinal Wiseman missed a figure when 
he was here, I tell you. He might 
have saved this country, if he’d have 
taken the right course, and know’d 
as much of representatives, Ly, as 
a and I do. e may be a Cardinal, 

ut hang me if he’s a wise mar. I 
wish I had his chance and his power, 
I'd a said, ‘Pat, my boy, if anybody 
goes for to talk politics to you, up fist, 
and knock him down, and I'll absolve 
aoe on the principle of self-defence. 

atriots, as they call themselves, are 
no friends of yours, or old Ireland 
either. They have honey on their lips, 
but pyson in their tongues. What 
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is it ere whether Tory, or Whig, or 
Radical is uppermost, any more than 
whether democrats or republicans are 
ins or outs in the States! The object 
of law is to protect life and property ; 
and so long as it does that, and don’t 
interfere with your liberty and reli- 
gion, that’s all the call you have to it. 
Mind your own business, and live in 
charity with your neighbours. Be so- 
ber, industrious, and peaceable. Res- 
pect yourselves and others will respect 
you ; but eschew politics as you would 
the Devil. It is better to be a free 
agent, than a tool at anytime. Obey 
the law, but never look to Govern- 
ment for patronage. They will feed 
you on promises till you are unfit for 
any thing, and then give you some- 
thing not worth having. They are 
like torpedoes, they paralyse every- 
body they touch. Avoid secret socie- 
ties, work diligently, be honest, and 
grateful to your employers, and God 
will prosper you in all your undertak- 
ings. But if you choose to serve the 
Devil, do so; he is a good paymaster, 
and rewards his servants. Zhe wages 
of Sin is Death, and if you earn it, I 
hope you will get it. Now, Ly, if 
that ain’t poetry, it’s truth ; and if it 
ain’t Irish, it’s plain English. It's the 
rael ticket, and no mistake. What 
the plague is the sense of harping for 
ever on old grievances—it’s the tune 
the Old Cow died of. They are like 
spilt milk, and we all know it’s no 
use to cry over that. If the Cardinal 
would go in up to the handle for that, 
he’d do more good than all the pa- 
triots, hung or unhung, ever did or 
will do for [reland from July to etar- 
nity,” 
“Well done, Peabody,” said the 
Senator. “I never heard you utter 
so much sense before ; it’s a pity you 
would not always talk that way.” 
“Well, I don’t think so,” said Pea- 
body; “there is a time for all things 
in natur’. When sense is trumps, why 
I can lead off with an ace, if T like, 
for I am not the fool you take me to 
be; but when fun is the word, well 
then I’m ready to cut in and take a 
hand. Laughing wasn’t given us for 
nothin’, or we shouldn’t have been 
made so everlastin’ ticklish as we are. 
Courtin’ would be stupid work if it 
wasn’t for romping. ut here is the 
postman. Now, do you look solemn- 
choly, Ly, and important, and say you 
have got a despatch from the Pivai- 
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dent of the United States. It sounds 
well afore the waiters ; and I'll see if 
there is ere a letter from my sister 
Deliverance, for she always writes me 
a long one, under pretence of giving 
me news from hum, and eends with a 
postscript containing a commission for 
me to send her something worth a 
hundred dollars.” 

In the package of letters, I found 
one from my friend Cary, announcing 
the completion of his business, and 
requesting my immediate return to 
Cork. Iwas therefore obliged to take 
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leave of my companions, and set out 
at once on my journey. They ex- 
pressed great regret at not being able 
to accompany me, in consequence of 
expecting a party of friends from 
New York, to arrive the next day ; but 
they assured me that they would not 
fail to renew their acquaintance with 
me on some future occasion at South- 
ampton. 

The bell rang, the guard blew a 
shrill blast from his whistle, the train 
started, and in a few minutes Killar- 
ney faded in the distance. 


BY THE REV, RICHARD S, BROOKE, M.A, 


From the accession of Charles I. to 
the death of his son, in 1685, a period 
embracing sixty years, the ceieneame 
of English life presents a surface sin- 
gularly brilliant and diversified. The 
stage of the nation was filled with 
great characters, who trod the boards 
with almost passionate energy, each 
acting out his part under the con- 
straining influence of his political, his 
military, his intellectual, or his reli- 
gious tendencies. The history of the 
whole land, the court, the church, the 
camp, was like a picture ; the canvas 
ample and thronged with figures ; all 
standing forth from the depth of their 
shadowings in distinct and prominent 
individuality. 

It was an era of earnestness and 
of restlessness ; the pulse of the na- 
tion beat with a fever stroke, and 
the heat and opposition of the times 
appeared to act on society like the 
high temperature of a conservatory, 
which gives increase of growth and 
hue to plant and flower. Perhaps at 
no period before or since did so many 
illustrious minds, and of such oppos- 
ing principles, congregate together ; 
like stars they rose, they shone, they 
set. Some were pale and indistinct ; 
others of the first magnitude ; many 
were eccentric in their orbits ; but 
most of them, moving steadily, were 
kept in their allotted path by the re- 
gulating influence of their own cen- 
trifugal energy, and their attraction 
and fidelity to some one great prin- 
ciple, round which asa centre they 
revolved. The influential causes of 
this national fervour and inquietude 


are to be found among the general 
phenomena which distinguished the 
era ; the birth of new and strange 
doctrines ; the counter currents of 
contending parties; the growth of 
Republicanism on English soil. “ Jam 
nova progenies’—(we fear the re- 
mainder of the line is inapplicable)— 
the uprising of extraordinary men; 
the growing passion for liberty ; the 
spread of education ; the enormous 
learning of the sister universities ; the 
outflow from the press ; the strife for 
polemical as well as political supre- 
macy ; and a hundred other facts re- 
corded on history’s broad page, each 
of them prolific in its influence on the 
national mind. Among these may be 
particularly mentioned the mounting 
absolutism of Charles I., ever termi- 
nating in defeat. The Petition of 
Right passed in 1627 ; the cruelty of 
the Star Chamber and other courts, 
exhibited in such acts as the pillory- 
ing and maiming of Leighton, Prynne, 
Burton, and Bastwick ; the squab- 
blings between the court and the par- 
liament ; the king’s habitual insin- 
cerity ; the queen’s quiet but rigid 
Popery ; the labeniies of such men 
as Laud and Strafford, standard-bear- 
ers in Church and State; the Irish 
massacre in 1641 ; Montrose’s High- 
land wars in 1644; the great Rebel- 
lion, which shook England from 
Southampton to the Borders ; the 
king’s death hy the axe, which Burnet 
calls “ one of the most amazing scenes 
in history ;’ the downcasting of 
England’s episcopate, and the shift- 
ings and changings of religious sects 
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on the seat of power ; the bloody and 
itiless massacres at Drogheda and 

exford ; the asceticism of Crom- 
well’s court, and his great name and 
fame by sea and land ; the strife and 
chaos ensuing on his death ; the wild 
jubilee which was heard at the Re- 
storation, when men got drunk on 
hope ; the profligacy of the king’s 
court and comrades, when men got 
sober on fact ; the shameless sale of 
Dunkirk for nearly half a million, 
which sum the king “ at once lavished 
on his mistress creatures ;’ the 
Rye-house and other plots ; the secret 
Popery of Charles, and his careless 
yet sustained hypocrisy ; the war with 
Holland ; the great plague in 1666, 
and fire the year after ; the faithless- 
ness of the government to the dis- 
senting bodies ; and the passing of 
the Act of Uniformity, followed by 
the Test Act in 1673 ; the expunging 
from the Statute Book, four years 
afterwards, of the Act “ De Heretico 
comburendo,” an over-sharp sword, 
with which a few Protestant princes 
and bishops, and even Presbyters, 
had cut their fingers and wounded 
their fame ; the mutual mistrust and 


disgust between crown and commons, 
church and kirk, and kirk and con- 
gregation, Cavalier and Roundhead, 
and latterly Whig and Tory ; these 
were all the springs of the nation’s 


excitement and _ disquietude — the 
points from which the storms blew, 
the rain descended, and the lightnings 
darted. The times were teeming ; 
they no sooner travailed but they 
brought forth ; there was no standing 
of men in the ayopa to ask of each 
other “ rt xacvov,” for the deed antici- 
pated the question, and men did not 
speculate on what might be, so 
much as they reasoned on what had 
been ; and as thunders clarify the 
air, and storms and rain refresh and 
enrich the earth, and the variety 
and interchange of seasons give fe- 
cundity to all nature, so it came to 
pass that, stimulated. by causes like 
unto these, England produced a race 
of men robust and suited for the ex- 
citation and vigour of the times ; some 
distinguished by the splendour of 
their deeds ; some by their pure moral 
tone, or lofty mental status ; some by 
the enormity of their crimes ; and 
others by the strange vicissitudes of 
their fortunes ; but all of them more 
or less prominent in the annals or li- 
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terature of the busy period they 
d through. 

In selecting illustrations of charac- 
ter we confine ourselves to clerical 
life, since our essay treats of one who 
was supereminent among the ecclesi- 
astical body. We therefore will first 
enter, in imagination, into the quaint 
old porch of our own honoured church, 
and sitting on the stone bench, which 
subtends at either side the arch of its 
Saxon doorway, while the rooks are 
cawing and flying round the grey 
belfry over our head, and the yellow 
sunlightis sleeping amidst the peopled 
mounds, or on the thick and tender 
grass of thechurchyard—let us watch, 
and see who and what are they who 
pass in during the period we speak 
of ;—here is a goodly company: 
Ussher, with his majestic intellect ; 
and Leighton, with his heavenly bear- 
ing; and Hall, with his divine ab- 
stractedness ; and Bedell, the apostle 
to Ireland, and her holy martyr ; and 
Jeremy Taylor, with the golden 
mouth ; and Davenant, with his eru- 
dition and orthodoxy ; and Stilling- 
fleet, with the face of a boy and the 
brain and acquirement of a sage ; and 
Tillotson, with the liberal mind and 
bland demeanour ; and South, with 
his wit and his prejudice; and 
Sheldon, with his princely munifi- 
cence ; and Lloyd, with his lore and 
eccentricity ; and Marsh, who be- 
queathed our city a library; and 
Kerr, who bequeathed our church a 
hymn ; and Mathematical Barrow ; 
and Platonistical Cudworth; an 
Controversial Chillingworth; and 
Pearson and Patrick, brothers in the- 
ological lore ; and Dr. Fell, whose 
name is immortal as the illustration 
of all unaccountable antipathies ; and 
Sharpe, with the bloody winding- 
sheet half way up his breast ; and 
Sherlock, content in his modest spe- 
culation on preferment— 

**To swim with the stream 
To Paul's or to Lambeth, ’twas ail one to 
him !” 

and Reynolds, who preferred the 
mitre of Norwich to the skull-cap of 
Geneva ; and comely Hopkins, who 
adorned the see of Raphoe with his 
sweet eloquence; and Spratt, who 
wreathed his crozier with the 
bay-leaf; and Burnet, bishop and 
historiographer, an egotist, yet un- 
wearying —a gossip, yet respectable ; 
the P.P. of Tory wits of an after 
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reign, yet rising above his own absur- 
dities and outlasting the ridicule of 
others; and Hammond, loyal and 
learned ; andthe “ingenious W ilkins;” 
and Laud, with the contracted face, 
the trim moustache, and small eyes, 
glittering like those of a rat. 

These all, and most of them wore 
the mitre, pass through the porch and 
up the long aisle of our church during 
the period we speak of, and then, 
when Death opened his low, iron door 
in the side wall of the building, they 
descend through it silently to the 
church-yard, and are seen no more. 

But others there were of the same 
sacred profession who graced the age 
they lived in, although they wor- 
shipped God in a plainer building, and 
under a more simple formula: these 
were the Puritan body, among whom 
JOHN OWEN, of whom we treat, was 
illustrious. 

Lord Macaulay says of this body 
that “they were not men of letters ;” 
that they had a “contempt for human 
learning ;” “a scorn of science ;” that 
they were “unacquainted with the 
works of philosophers and poets ; 
were uncouth, awkward, had a nasal 
twang.” Now, inorder to refute this 
charge, it is only necessary to state 
that among this class of men are to be 
found, at this very time, names occu- 
pying the highest position in learning 
and in literature, such as the pro- 
found Selden, and John Milton, and 
Sir Edward Leigh, of Stafford; and 
Andrew Marvel, poet and wit of the 
first water; and Mathew Poole, “ Auc- 
tor Synopsis,” &c. ; and polished Bates, 
the friend of Tillotson; and Thomas 
May, historian, wit, and dramatist ; 
and Vincent Alsop, the lively satirist, 
called the “South of the Dissenters ;” 
and world-honoured allegorists, like 
John Bunyan ; and acute metaphysi- 
cians, like Richard Baxter ; and inde- 
fatigable bookworms, like Prynne, a 
man of ubiquitous learning ; and pain- 
ful and accurate Hellenists, like Dr. 
Gouge, whose Commentary on the 
Hebrews is a Greek concordance of 
the original text ; and profound think- 
ers, like Stephen Charnock, whose 

ages exhibit a sustained chain of 
uminous oratory; and men like 
Reynolds, of arranged erudition ; or 
like William Bridge, an incomparable 
exegetist of the Scriptures ; or Thomas 
Gataker, Hebraist and divine, the 
editor of Marcus Antoninus, and “re- 
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markable for his polite literature,” 
says Mr. Eachard; or Dr. Thomas 
Manton, with his robust comment- 
aries ; or Howe, with his sweet spirit; 
or popular Flavel, a teacher for all 
time; or Calamy, preacher and bio- 
grapher. These men were all learned, 
most of them literary, many of them 
tasteful and elegant; no foes were 
they to science, no despisers of philo- 
sophy or contemners of poetry; but 
they were accounted sour and morose, 
because they could not smile on the 
infamy of the court; and they were 
called hostile to all mirth and plea- 
saut society, because they would not 
attend the theatre, where gross and 
indecent plays were acted; and these 
men, these Puritans, were accounted 
awkward, sour, and unfashionable, 
though they had among them such 


“gentlemen as Fairfax, and the Lord 


issex—the gentle Essex—and the Earl 
of Manchester, and Lords Berkeley 
and Wharton, and Sir Thomas Abney, 
and the Lords Brookeand Willoughby, 
and Sir John Hartopp, and John 
Hampden, whose description is, that 
he was of a “person most command- 
ing and elegant ; of manners refined ;” 
“slender and of the middling height ; 
his head was covered with a profusion 
of dark brown hair, which fell grace- 
fully upon his shoulders ;” and if we 
travel back into former reigns, we 
shall find some of the first gentlemen 
and the foremost scholars among the 
Puritans. Such was Cartwright, an 
author of “purest style ;’ as a divine, 
erudite; as a preacher, unsurpassed ; 
the companion of Leicester, and Wal- 
singham, and the elegant Knollys, and 
the friend of Bacon and Burghley. 
Such was Sir Henry Mildmay, who 
founded Emmanuel College at Cam- 
bridge ; and Chadderton, its first mas- 
ter. Wemay find, also, Henry Smith, 
“thesilvertongued,” the most eloquent 
and finished preacher in Europe ; and 
Travers, Hooker’s coadjutor, but his 
superior in the pulpit of the Temple 
Church ; John Foxe, the martyrolo- 
gist; the beloved Bishop Hooper, saint 
and martyr; the noble Miles Cover- 
dale ; Ainsworth, the great Rabbinical 
scholar, who wrote the best and fresh- 
est commentary ever published on the 
Pentateuch ; and Peter Wentworth, 
the high-minded senator, who bearded 
the lioness Elizabeth, and prevailed 
against her arbitrary enactments ; and 
Arthur Hildersham, the Queen’s cou- 
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sin, a man of elegant manners, great 
uirements, and “much beloved by 
all”—cum multis aliis These were 
all Puritans: they are but a few from 
the many, but sufficient to disprove 
the idea that the court party mono- 
polized all the gentility, as unquestion- 
ably they did most of the vice, and 
that a Puritan could not, of possibi- 
lity, be a good scholar, as well as an 
accomplished gentleman. 

And recurring to our former cata- 
logue of clerical worthies, let us ap- 
pend the names of Thomas Goodwin, 
who fathomed, with his casting lead, 
the shoals and dark hollows of the 
soul’s troubled waters; and JoHN 
OwEN, whose learning and singular 
gifts we should be quite as content to 
take from the testimony of his foes as 
of his friends. 

These two last personages are 
styled by the Oxford historian, “The 
Atlass and Patriarchs of Indepen- 
dency.” 

Owen was born in 1614, at Stad- 
hampton, or Stadham, in Oxfordshire. 
His father, Henry, was the fifteenth 
son of Humphrey, who married Susan 
Owen of Llyn, near Dolgelly, in 
Merionethshire. Between them they 
had a Welsh pedigree, full of hard 
names, composed of the usual propor- 
tion of six consonants to one vowel, 
and which took them up 600 years 
to Llewellyn, Prince of Glamorgan. 
This was the first leap of the genealo- 
gical cataract ; but the river had its 
source further back, and had run 

000 years more from its spring in 
he royal fountain of Caractatus. 

One may fancy the good John Owen 
smiling at all this; yet he was not 
altogether dead to such vanities, as 
we find him quartering his arms, 
which were “Gules three chevtrons,” 
with his wife’s, which were “three 
snakes enowed,” in a_ triangular 
knot argent—an honourable bearing. 
Owen’s father was rector of Harpsden 
in Oxford, though Antony Wood 
would make him “a petty school- 
master at Stokenchurch.” He was 
born in 1586, and died in 1649. His 
eldest son, William, has this record 
on his tombstone at Renham, in Berks : 
that he was “ Humillimus Evangelii 
Christi minister.” The third son, 
Henry, was a captain in Cromwell’s 
army in Ireland, and the only daugh- 
ter married a Mr. Hartcliffe. 

In the memoir of Owen by Sir John 
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Hartopp and Mr. Asty, which hag 
been designated as “ brief, imperf 
and inaccurate,” we have no recor 
of his childhood, or details of his 
home. We are given no graphic por- 
traiture of his boyish habits, resorts, 
or feelings ; no picture of the rooms 
where he studied or where he slept ; 
no family photographs, or groupings 
of those with whom he aiaae 
round the winter fire, or sat in sum- 
mer at the open casement to inhale 
the smell of roses from the garden. 
Mr. William Orme has written his 
life at great length ; it is an admir- 
able piece of biography, full of piety, 
as well as of research, and exhibiting 
much candour and Christian liberality, 
with occasionally a sparkle of grim 
and Cassius-like humour; but it is 
singularly deficient in all recital of 
those little traits of individual and 
home life, which help to make up the 
picture and assist the conception of 
the individual. 

Owen was well educated at home. 
He had a tutor from Oxford, Dr. 
Edward Sylvester, the same who 
taught Latin and Greek to Chilling- 
worth. At twelve years of age he 
was admitted as a student of Queen’s. 
The Provost of this college was Dr. 
Potter ; he was originally a Puritan, 
but subsequently became devoted to 
Laud. Owen studied mathematics 
under Dr. Barlow, an erudite Epis- 
copalian, yet a Calvinist in theology, 
and an Aristotelian in philosophy—a 
curious compound, especially at that 
time. He was afterwards Bishop of 
Lincoln, and always Owen’s friend ; 
thus, both the young man’s tutors 
were high churchmen. His applica- 
tion was now so intense that for some 
time he gave himself but four hours’ 
sleep. e are not te’ . from which 
end of the day he off the time, or 
whether he stw’ «. under the influ- 
ence of Hesperus or of Phosphor, but 
this we know, that he afterwards 
declared that he would sacrifice all 
the learning he had acquired through 
his stint of sleep, if he could regain 
the health he had lost by it. 

Owen loved music, and studied it 
scientifically under Wilson, a master 
in whom Charles I. delighted. He 
was a flute-player of renown, and 
during the performance of his sonatas, 
the king would lean upon his shoulder 
in an ecstasy of pleasure. The Stuarts 
seemed to have 4 a race “ pleased 
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with concord of sweet sounds.” 
Antony Wood, who, according to his 
own account, had a rare singing voice, 
and “exercised his natural and in- 
satiable genie for music,” having in 
the same “an extraordinary and 
ravishing delight,’ tells us that 
“oftentimes Charles II. had twenty- 
four viols playing before him at din- 
ner.” When Owen afterwards became 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, he remem- 
bered Wilson, and made him Professor 
of Music to the University. It is prob- 
able Owen cultivated this divine and 
lovely art through life. We know 
how Luther and Zuinglius excelled 
in music, and such a taste was not in- 
compatible with the habits of the 
severer Puritans ; for Wood narrates 
an odd anecdote of Oliver Cromwell, 
“who loved a good voice and instru- 
mental music well:’ that on Mr. 
James Quin, an Irishman, who sang 
a fine bass, being introduced to him, 
Oliver “heard him with great delight, 
and liquored him with sack,” and 
said, “ Mr. Quin, you have done very 
well ; what shall I do for you?” to 
which the other answered, “that his 
Highness would please to reinstate 
him in his place at Oxford, from 
which he had been expelled by some 
commission,’ which prayer was im- 
mediately granted. John Milton 
also played on the organ and viol. 
During his early college life, Owen 
had been a vigorous athlete, and 
fond of manly sports. No man was 
more ready to pull a wherry on the 
Isis, or wrestle a fall, or heave a 
stone on Christ-church meadows, or 
joining a jolly crew of wild lads to go 
up of a moonlight eve into the belfry 
of Magdalene, and set the rich bells 
a clanging till the — rocked, waken- 
ing the night, and startling the old 
monastic quiet of Oxford streets with 
the joyous outbreak and tintinabula- 
tory exuberance of a Double Bob 
Major. 

his spare time seemed to be 
given to these sports, and they greatly 
occupied his outward life; but am- 
bition reigned within, and Calamy 
distinctly asserts that Owen’s “whole 
aim and end at Oxford was to rise to 
some station of pre-eminence in the 
church.” This was his failing, other- 
wise we have not one record of vice 
against him from foe or friend. He 
appears to have been eminently moral, 
being, indeed, but a lad at this time, 
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and taking his bachelor degree at 
sixteen, along with one of the Killi- 
grews, and assuming the black and 
crimson hood three years afterwards ; 
about the time that John Milton took 
the same degree as Master of Arts. 
At this period a cloud settled on 
Owen’s mind, which produced much 
darkness and mental distress. He 
became unhappy, and was greatly ex- 
ercised with thoughts and feelings 
which were new and strange to him ; 
perhaps the good lessons he had re- 
ceived beneath his father’s roof-tree 
were now beginning to bud and pro- 
misefruit. Perhaps he was weary with 
the way he spent his leisure hours— 
the bell-ringing and boat-rowing, the 
leaping and cudgelling matches, and, 
no doubt, disgusted with the asso- 
ciates these habits introduced him to. 
It may be, also, that he had been 
subjected to some trial or shock in his 
affections, which his reserved nature 
has left no record of, though it is im- 
plied in some of his later experimental 
writings. At all events, a change was 
now passing over him,and the profound 
and thoughtful character of his mind 
was assuming shape and substance as 
he emerged into manhood. His con- 
science, always sensitive to intensity, 
and taking cognizance of every straw 
that floated, and every bubble that 
rose, seemed now to be unwearied 
in its self-analysis, and ceaselessly 
busy in bringing in accusations of 
wrong against itself, and the keen 
convictions of sin which wrung his 
soul, were so bitter for awhile as to an- 
nihilate his happiness and serious! 
to injure his health. But this was all 
the discipline of his divine Adacxodvoe. 
He was laying the first stones of his 
servant’s future existence in fire and 
in pain—the clay of which the vessel 
was composed had to endure the 
fierce heat of the furnace before it 
came forth strong and meet for the 
Master’s use. The mind was under- 
going the first stage of a process. It 
was an education for future usefulness 
commenced with present disquietude. 
It was an education for the joys of 
heaven, commenced with the sorrow 
of humanity ; it was an education, 
the beginning of which resembled the 
apostle Paul’s, first despair and death, 
and then life, and hope, and joy ; it 
was an education such as Owen him- 
self describes a hundred times in his 
after writings. The nature was a 
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strong, perhaps a stony one, and the 
siete need to be driven far down ; 
the soil was deep and stiff, and the 
ploughshare sheared sharply into it, 
and made long furrows. The edifice 
was of granite, and clamped with iron 
rivets, and it needed the thunders to 
rock it, and the lightnings to shatter 
it, that through the rifts of a broken- 
up and subdued nature, heaven’s sun- 
light might stream in, bringing with 
it paeats and radiance, and health. 
To judge by his experimental writings, 
no man ever understood the windings 
and shiftings of the human heart more 
entirely than Owen. No man had 
fathomed the deep waters of its deceit- 
fulness—had plumbed its darkness— 
had pursued its crafty reasonings one 
by one into their caves, until like 
wild foxes, they turned to bay—had 
sifted its motives, winnowing the 
chaff from the wheat, and purging the 
gold from the dross—had detected its 
eludings, exposed its counterfeits, and 
disrobed even to shivering nakedness 
each limb, and member, and muscle of 
the great idol SExr, which lives and 
tyrannizes till God sets up his counter 
rule in the soul; and even then, 
though with a power impaired, strives 
on against Ais sceptre, until Death 
throws down the baton, and com- 
mands that the strife between the 
spirit and the flesh should cease for 
evermore. 

It was during this probationary 
period that Owen learned so well the 
science of the heart of humanity, 
which, when under the influence of 
sin and self, is so wrought on and so 
deceived ; his study was in the cham- 
bers of his own mind ; he had no com- 
panions but his thoughts, and his sor- 
row, and an overcharging conscience, 
ever writing bitter thingsagainst him ; 
he had an absence of all light save 
the flashings of conviction, which 
continually fell like lightning within 
his soul from the cloud which hun 
around him ; his condition was morbi 
and miserable, but eventually profit- 
able ; and strongly educative. t no 
one suppose that this is anexaggerated 
statement. These conflicts were as 
actual in fact as they were terrible in 
results; they shook the man and his 
mind to the centre; health forsook 
him, and appetite fled; he turned 
away from lover and from friend ; his 
pursuits were abandoned, and “for 
three months,” his biographers re- 
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nse hardly ever exchanged a word 
with a human being.” 

Probably it was at the termination 
of this paroxysm that Owen took Holy 
Orders, and entered the Church of 
England. He was ordained by Dr. 
John Bancroft, Bishop of Oxford, and 
shortly afterwards left the University, 
being unable toreconcile his conscience 
to the discipline and rules which the 
Chancellor was then imposing on Ox- 
ford and on the Church. 

William Laud, Primate of England, 
had received the office of Chancellor 
of Oxford in 1630. It is difficult to 
understand this man. He had some 
one — and had the stain of 

lood been off his hand, and had he 
not intermingled so daringly in politics, 
he might have ound to posterity 
as merely an energetic bigot. In his 
own way he was nota greater fanatic 
than Harrison or Fleetwood, and was 
just as little averse to shedding blood 
to compass hisends or satisfy the thing 
he called his conscience, as Ireton or 
Oliver himself. 

Burnet, whose political views were 
opposed to his, says : “he was learned, 
humble, and regular ; but hot and in- 
discreet.” Yet he adds that nothing 
but putting him to death so unjustly 
could have raised his character, 
which seems paradoxical praise. 

Hume, who, from his love for the 
Stuarts, might be expected to gloze his 
faults, lashes him sarcastically, and 
gives the whole story of the consecra- 
tion of St. Catherine’s church, the 
bowings, and startings back, and genu- 
flexions of the Archbishop. He also 
implies that his learning was merely 
“polemical.” 

Rushworth, from whom Hume 
quotes, was a Cromwellian in politi 
a lawyer by profession, and a sort o 
unpaid 7%mes’ Commissioner by taste 
and habit. Rambling to every place 
where sights were to be seen, or news 
a up; now going down to the 

ouse ; now hovering round the Star 
Chamber ; now roving off to Naseby 
or Newbury ; again visible at White- 
hall, or recognised in the foremost 
crowd at the consecration of a church : 
a locomotive, ubiquitous, fidgety ani- 
mal, and very severe on Laud. 

Neal, the historian of the Puritans, 
does not exhibit any particular acri- 
mony against the Archbishop, but gives 
the testimony of others more than his 
own. Among these, that of Prynne 

37 
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is curious, as coming from one whom 
the Archbishop’s Star Chamber had 
fined extravagantly, and publicly pil- 
loried; whose nose had been slit; 
whose ears had been slashed off close 
to his head, and afterwards the seared 
stumps savagely grubbed out on a 
publicscaffold witha hangman’s knife ; 
whose cheeks had been branded with 
ahot iron,and who had beensentenced 
to imprisonment for life. Andall this 
ruthless butchery for merely —. 
ing a book entitled “ Histrio Mastyx,” 
or a “ Lash for the Players,” in which 
the author was supposed to glance at 
the queen. We have looked into this 
volume ; it is a demy octavo of 1,000 
“Printed by Michael Sparks, 

a sold at the Blue Bible, Green Ar- 
bour, Old Bayly, 1635.” It has a 
page teeming with “errata” at the be- 
inning, and one to matchitat theend. 
t is a book full of inflated pedantry, 
bad taste, extreme violence, andagreat 
show of learning in quotation, and 
would have sunk and perished by the 
specific gravity of its own stupidity, 
had it been let alone. If we remem- 
ber the utter licentiousness of the 


stage then, but more especially after 
King Charles’ restoration, we shall be 
disposed to think that the “Histrio 


Mastyx” was much needed and use- 
fully laid on ; and that if John Dryden 
and William Wycherley, Esqrs., some 
thirty years afterwards, had stood for 
half an hour inthe pillory, but without 
the blood or maiming, and sustained 
a shower of stale eggs and turnip-tops, 
as the authors of certain base, wicked 
and contaminating plays, it would 
have been a work of honour for every 
stout paterfamilias, andevery pureand 
decorous matron in fair England, to 
have discharged a base but innocuous 
missile against the face and person of 
the polluting pair. 

Prynne’s account of Laud’s speech 
at his trial is as follows :— 


**The archbishop made as full, as 
gallant, and as pithy a defence as was 
possible for the wit of man to invent; 
and that with so much art, sophistry, 
vivacity, oratory, audacity, and con- 
fidence, without the least blush or ac- 
knowledgment of guilt in any thing, as 
argued him rather obstinate than inno- 
cent, impudent than penitent, and a far 
better orator and sophist than a Protest- 
ant and a Christian. 


Lord Macaulay calls Laud “a super- 
stitious driveller,” and “as honest as 
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his vile temper would suffer him to 
be.” He re largely from his 
“Diary,” which Burnet calls “a mean 
production,” but omits to notice what 
that document betrays, that Laud 
was a habitual fawner on Bucking- 
ham ; and addressed to him the same 
revolting flattery that his prototype 
Bancroft offered to James I, and 
with about as much reason. 

Mr. Marsden, in his “History of 
the Puritans,”—one of the most de- 
lightful books of modern times—with 
the spirit of a Christian and a gentle- 
man, ‘enlists the reader’s pity for the 
old man dragged before a stern tri- 
bunal, and the white hairs dabbled 
in blood, and the real piety which 
pervaded his dying words; for he 
was willing to depart, and cried, 
“Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” But 
this better mind is strangely mixed 
up with what his own history, at the 
417th page, narrates: how he told his 
judges that he suffered “for not leav- 
ing the Temple of God to follow the 
bleating of Jeroboam’s calves,” allud- 
ing to the Presbyterian schism; and 
how he had addressed the witnesses 
with epithets too coarse for ears 
polite ; language not very suitable for 
a minister of the Gospel about to ap- 
pear in the presence of his God. 

Such was a portion of the man’s 
character who now exercised official 
sway at Oxford. In his Preface to 
the Statutes he had extolled the days 
of Queen Mary as superior to those 
of Edward VI. He also required the 
celebration of what many deemed 
superstitious _— on pain of expul- 
sion from the University; and all 
liberty of conscience was to him but 
an idle dream. 

With such a man, so bold, so active, 
so tenacious of his power, and a fa- 
vourite of the king, it was bootless to 
contend; and Owen left Oxford in 
1637, at twenty-one years of age. 
Whatever dislike he might have im- 
bibed against the church from Laud, 
he still continued in her communion, 
and celebrated her offices for some 
time, during which he was chaplain 
to Sir Robert Dormer, at Ascot, a 
stout royalist, who died with Lord 
Falkland, at the fight of Newbury, 

“ Where many a gallant gentleman 
Lay gasping on the ground.” 
Afterwards Owen en as chap- 
lain with Lord Lovelace, who was 
also a Cavalier. It would be prying 
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too closely into the young minister’s 
conduct or conscience to inquire if 
he were ever guilty of reading in 
his lordship’s parish church or chapel 
the “ Declaration for the Book of 
Sports,” which King Charles and 
Laud had made indispensable on the 
clergy, resuscitating it from an old 
edict of silly King James, which he 
put forth to vex his Christian subjects; 
and which the Archbishop exhibited 
himself as a practical comment on, 
each Sunday, by “playing divers games 
at tennis on his own lawn at Lam- 
beth,” no doubt to the great edifica- 
tion of the church, and exaltation of 
his proper pee as well as his epis- 
copate, in the eyes of the nation. 
robably Owen’s sustained reserve 
of character helped him well in the 
concealing of the unsettled position 
of his mind on Church matters. We 
can fancy him in Lord Lovelace’s 
house, characterized by the family 
and among the domestics as the 
young chaplain, very modest, quiet, 
and shy; much given to books and 
lonely rambles in the woods; for his 
religious melancholy had never left 
him, though its darkness and terrors 


had subsided; and as yet he knew 


not that peace which in afterlife, and 
amidst all his trials, he enjoyed so 
abundantly. Yet was Owen well 
suited, from natural gifts, to mingle 
with and adorn society. His very 
enemies testify to his attractiveness 
of person and of manner, to the 
dignity of his presence, the sweet 
gravity of his countenance, and his 
rich and persuasive voice. In person 
he was tall and slight ; his movements 
were graceful, his face pale, and at 
this time marked with the traces of 
a profound melancholy; his bearin 

was particularly dignified, and he ha: 

a quiet collectedness of manner which 
in afterlife made him as ular as 
one of his opinions coul , with 
such men as Clarendon and the kings 
Charles and James, with both of 
whom he had several interviews. His 
countenance bespoke a composed in- 
tellect; the brow well built, and 
based protrudingly over the eyes 
which were small, but bright, an 

full of thought, and far apart, which 
is usually their position with those 
that speak well ; the nose rather long; 
the mouth not small, but compresse 

and decided ; the head harmoniously 
set on the shoulders. He dressed 
well, a habit he continued through 
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life, and which awakens Antony a 
Wood’s wrath, who accuses him of 
being a fop, and that he wore Spanish 
leather boots, and his hat cocked to 
one side during his Oxford Vice- 
Chancellorship; but Granger’s com- 
ment on this is that, “allowing for 
Wood’s style, it but amounts to 
Owen’s being a well dressed and 
gentlemanly person.” Owen’s hand- 
writing was vile. It was the quin- 
tessence of cacography, and any one 
who looks at the cael: half-tipsy, 
illegible letters which his pen mis- 
formed, can imagine something of the 
horrors entertained in the printing 
lofts by the whole army of the type- 
setters and compositors when the ad- 
vent of a bulky manuscript from the 
Doctor was announced. 

In 1642, the civil war breaking out, 
Lord Lovelace attached himself to the 
king’s forces, and Owen, with as 
much sincerity, espoused the cause of 
the Parliament. By this step he lost 
the favour of his maternal uncle, 
whose purse had supported him at 
Oxford, and who now, “being so en- 
raged” at his nephew’s disloyalty, 
struck him out of his will, and left 
his Welsh estates away from him. 
It is a singular coincidence, that an- 
other John Owen, living in the same 
century, and renowned for his satire, 
was similarly disinherited by héis 
uncle, a Roman Catholic, because of 
the following epigram :— 

“An Petrus fuerit Rome, sub judice lis est, 

Simonem Rome, nemo fuisse negat !” 

This extreme measure of his kins- 
man severely tested Owen’s sincerity 
in the cause he had adopted—it was 
the struggle and success of his con- 
science against his self-interest, for 
his means were now only such as de- 
— upon the sweat of his brain. 

is principles were all on the side of 
rational liberty; and Laud’s arbitrari- 
ness having much separated the ties 
which linked him to the Establish- 
ment, it behoved him to make his 
election at once and abide by it. In 
fact, he could not have swerved. Two 
great streams of national opinion were 
rushing different ways, and on the 
one or the other it was all but com- 
pulsory that he should embark. There 
was at that time no halting between 
two opinions ; no debatable land in 
the political geogra hy of the times ; 
no icea marked on the map as a 
city of refuge for those who were 
neither hot or cold—for king, for com- 

37 
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mons. The neutral man was dis- 
trusted by either party, jostled b 
both, and finally lodged in the kenne 
Yet there were temperate characters 
on each side who might have struck 
out a happy medium ; and if these 
“ certi fines’ could have been fixed, 
and some moderate Isle of the Blest 
been discovered, surely there Falkland 
might have exchanged armour with 
Fairfax ; Thomas Fuller might have 
drank a cup of sack with Thomas 
May ; Tillotson and Bates cemented 
more strongly their hallowed friend- 
ship ; and the thrice noble Hampden 
embraced one as headed as 
brave, and as honest as himself in 
the Marquis of Ormond. 

Owen united himself to the Parlia- 
ment cause from a twofold reason. He 
was drawn into it politically by his 
hope of finding that liberty which 
was the master passion of his heart ; 
and he was driven into it religiously 
by the conjoint tyranny and fatuit 
aii ad ob ubleh Vien iritual-minded- 
ness was shocked, and from which the 
dignity of his intellect revolted. He 
had all to lose and nothing to acquire 
by the change ; and so, in 1643, we 
find him in an obscure lodging-house 
in Charter House-yard in London. 

Here his depression of mind, which, 
like a cloud, had girt him for five 

ears, was suddenly dispersed on his 
earing a sermon preached in Dr. 
Calamy’s chapel by some country 
minister, whose name he never could 
ascertain. The text was from Matt. 
viii. 26—‘ Why are ye fearful, O ye 
of little faith!’ These words went 
like an arrow into his soul, and he 
ured up a silent prayer that God 
would bless the coming sermon to his 
good. His petition was answered : 
the discourse that followed, though 
lain and unadorned, fell like dew 
on heaven on his heart, long parched 
with dry reasonings and sterile ques- 
tionings. From that hour his peace 
began to brighten, his health was 
gradually restored, and the blessing 
was given to him of the “ mens sana 
in corpore sano.” 

He now looked back and was en- 
abled to see how his long discipline 
had tamed his natural ambition and 
plucked up his vanity by the roots, 
and toned and regulated his mind to 
heavenly sweetness and quiet. The 
simple means by which God had given 
him light, lowered in his estimation 
the power of human learning which 
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he ever had held in undue estimation ; 
for, in the phraseology of his own 
party, the walls had fallen down, not 
at the music of the silver trumpet, but 
at the hoarse bray of the ram’s horn. 

One can fancy the enjoyment Owen 
must have had many years after- 
wards in reading his friend Goodwin’s 
“Child of Light walking in Dark- 
ness,” and comparing his own case 
with what is so vividly described in 
that singular book. 

He had now no preferment or posts 
but, probably, preached much in - 
byterian pulpits. 

At pg ne years of age he pub- 
lished his “Display of Armenianism.” 
This procured him the living of Ford- 
ham in Essex. It was a Parliament- 
ary presentation. The bishops had 
been now deprived of their power, 
and all ecclesiastical authority vested 
in a section of the House, one of 
whose acts was to appoint a commit- 
tee for purging the Church of scanda- 
lous ministers. Acting on their charter, 
they had sequestered Fordham on the 
petition of the parishioners inst 
their minister, the Rev. Richard y. 
Walker, the historian of “the suffer- 
ing clergy,” avers that Pully was a 
“man of great learning, religion, and 
sobriety.” If this were so, indeed, 
Owen must have felt ar at thus 
becoming a supplanting Jacob to a 
deserving brother. Probably Pully’s 
“scandalousness” was his denying the 
“ Quinquarticular Confession ;’ for 
Armenianism to these men was on 
the same black level as Popery, and 
next door but one to blasphemy. Mr. 
Orme tells this story calmly ; and, 
while he honestly quotes Pully’s 
eulogism from Walker, he quietl 
adds—“ The committee were of a dif. 
ferent opinion.” 

Some good was probably effected 
through the working of this body ; 
but it opened a door of temptation to 
every kind of oppression and tyranny. 

By accepting Fordham, Owen con- 
nected himself with the Presbyterians, 
yet his heart was not fully with them, 
for the principle of religious toleration 
was a a? root in his very being, and 
this he failed to find among the people 
he had now cast in his lot with; they 
repudiated the doctrine of Erastus, 
a German, who had published a de- 
nial of self-government to Christian 
churches, and desired to place them 
under the power of the civil govern- 
ment ; they called toleration “a cursed 
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intolerable toleration,’ “Diana of 
the Ephesians,” “Soul Poison,” and a 
“refuge” in men’s consciences for “the 
Devil to fly to.” Baxter himself, a 
noble pillar among them, laments, yet 
allows these facts; he says, “the keys 
or ministerial power they thought not 
worth a rush unless they were en- 
forced by the sword of the magis- 
tra y turns they strove to rail 
or reason down liberty of conscience, 
and expressed their admiration of 
persecution with somewhat of Popish 
to. At this time Edwards pub- 
ished his “Gangrena,” and “his cast- 
ing down of the last and strongest 
hold of Satan, or a treatise against 
toleration ;’ and Samuel Rutherford 
also, of St. Andrews, a name which 
we have been wont to connect with 
eminent holiness, put forth a quarto 
of 400 pages against the abomination 
of a pretended liberty of conscience. 
The fact was, that the Presbyterians 
were now at the top of the tree among 
the apples, and were giddy with church 
power ; the whole body seemed tainted 
with the principles of absolutism ; the 
Westminster mbly rejected all 
overtures to be reconciled to the In- 
dependents, and would not tolerate 
their churches; they argued for the 
“jus divinum” of Presbytery just as 
vr as a modern Belgravian divine 
would stickle for the apostolical suc- 
cession; and they went so far, as a 
body, as to publish a treatise demand- 
ing “a compulsive, coactive, punitive, 
corrective power to the political ma- 
gistrate in matters of religion!” If 
the spirit of Laud could have re- 
appeared, surely he would have smiled 
to see his own star-chamber ordinances 
nearly outdone ; and had Bonner’s 
grisly ghost revisited the glimpses of 
the moon, he might have mistaken 
these fathers of the Kirk for Romish 
— and ordered his Smithfield 
ots to be relumed. 

t would be extremely wrong to 
connect all this cruelty and folly with 
Presbyterianism as it exists per se. 
There was at that time as much moral 
worth and Scriptural holiness in that 
church as in any other body in the 
whole land. The Church establish- 
ment had been, and was again, alas! 
soon to be just as intolerant when it 
attained the ascendancy. “It is the 
bright day brings forth the adder.” 
We are in the habit of attributing to 
sect and party the sources of evil, 

. whereas it is the corrupt tree of our 
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common nature which bears the poi- 
son-berry when exposed to the heat 
and glare of power. The Presbyterian 
body had behaved nobly and Chris- 
tainly in their vigorous and united 
groteet against putting the king to 

eath ; while John Owen, the depre- 


cator of their religious intolerance, 
reaches a sermon on that bloodiest 
illustration of political intolerance, 
which he afterwards publishes with 
an eulogistic “essay on toleration” 
ap 
fu 


nded to it!—so weak and deceit- 
is the human heart in the best of 
men. 

Still Owen did not sympathize with 
the extreme views of the church he 
had joined ; his mind overleaped their 
ecclesiastical littlenesses; and “he 
was far beyond the best men of his 
day in the Catholicity of his prin- 
ciples ;” but a lover of order, and pos- 
sessing great dignity of mind, he en- 
joyed the steadfastness and rule of 
their discipline, and thus feared to 
leave their pale, and expose himself 
to the fierce tossing of the democratic 
waves which he thought he could hear 
breaking outside the piers of the quiet 
harbour in which their church la 
moored ; yet at this very time an ar 
was building to which he was yet to 
retire, and where he was to prove 
himself a master mariner and pilot of 
renown. This was the Independent 
body. Five Dissenting members from 
the Westminster Assembly formed the 
nucleus of this church: these men 
were Nye, Bridge, Simpson, Bur- 
roughs, and Thomas Goodwin, and 
their secession took place in 1643. 
They stood fast for toleration, and in 
the following year came forth Milton’s 
“ Arcopagitica,” or “a speech for the 
liberty of unlicensed printing,” which 
powerfully helped their cause and 

y; while the Presbyterians, “stung 
it a thousand pamphleteers,” says 

r. Marsden, “would have revived the 
star-chamber, and laid an embargo on 
the press.” 

In the midst of this polemical tem- 
pest Owen took a wife whose name 
was Mary Rooke, and we know little 
of her besides. Owen, in his will, says 
she “was a person of a very excellent 
character,” an eulogium he might 
have bestowed on a housemaid leaving 
his service. Dr. Gilbert, who seems 
to have written epitaphs for the whole 
family, describes her as “Rei domes- 
tice perite studiosa ;’ and between 
them both the poor lady attains no 
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higher status than that of Iago’s 
wedded drudge, content 


“To suckle fools and chronicle small beer.” 


By this lady Owen had eleven chil- 
dren, one of whom only survived ; and 
after an unhappy marriage with a 
Mr. Kynaston, died young in Owen’s 
house. 

About this time he preached before 
the Parliament, and dedicated his ser- 
mon to that “august assembly” in a 

reface full of sublime adulation. 

imilar effusions were offered to the 
same body in the very noble, yet glit- 
tering, and at times tumescent Eng- 
lish of John Milton. At this time 
the sequestered incumbent of Ford- 
ham died, probably in poverty, and 
the patron, dispossessing Owen, ap- 
pointed a new vicar, as the law em- 
powered him to do. 

Lord Warwick, son to “fanatic 
Brooke,” killed at Lichfield in 1643, 
now stepped in with an offer of the 
living of Coggleshall, in the same 
county, where Owen had a congrega- 
tion of 2,000 people, whom he mo- 
delled and ruled on Independent prin- 
ciples, his mind ually diverging 
from his former Church formule, and 
his congregation assimilating them- 
selves to his views, which, perhaps, 
caused Antony Wood to designate the 
place as “Factious Coggleshall.” 

Here he had the happiness to make 
the acquaintance of General Fairfax, 
who was besieging Colchester in the 
neighbourhood, and when that town 
fell, Owen preached two sermons before 
the army, from Habakkuk iii. 3, &c., 
which have ever given sorrow to his 
friends, and offence and anger to his 
enemies. Many sentences are couched 
in bad taste, and some of the appli- 
cations of Scripture would indeed not 
beunworthy ofa Macbriarora Muckle- 
wrath. : 

Mr. Marsden accuses Owen, on the 
authority of Whitelocke, of express- 
ing his public admiration of the con- 
duct of the army, in sermons deli- 
vered a short time before the king’s 
murder. 

Whitelocke’s words are these :— 


** 1648, Dec. 31.—Mr. Owen preached 
two excellent sermons, and upon dis- 
course concerning present affairs of the 
army he seemed much to favour them, 
and spoke in dislike of those members 
who voluntarily absented themselves 
from the House having no particular 
force upon their persons.” 





Mr. Marsden adds that Whitelocke 
was one of Owen’s hearers on this 
occasion ; but this is an error, as that 
gentleman had retired to the country 
three days before to avoid having 
any concern in the king’s trial. Orme 
does not mention this fact. Neal ex- 
pressly states that “none of the Inde- 
pendent ministers expressed their ap- 
probation of the doingsof the army ex- 
cept John Goodwin and Hugh Peters.” 
I do not find it in Burnet, and White- 
locke’s shifting and uncertain politics 
are but a poor guarantee for his accu- 
racy as a historian. 

However, Owen’s sermon after the 
barbarous tragedy at Whitehall is a 
matter of unquestionable fact. It was 
delivered the day after the execution. 
The text was peculiar, and it wastaken 
from Jer. xv. 19, 20. 

This discourse met with much ad- 
miration from the country party and 
equal abuse from the Court. Dr. 
Calamy says “it deservesto berecorded 
as a perpetual monument of Owen’s 
a wisdom, and modesty.” An- 
thony Wood attacks it with as much 
virulence as untruthfulness, and the 
reading of the sermon would disprove 
many of his assertions. Neal passes it 
by. But Mr. Marsden is not a little 
displeased at Owen’s extreme and 

1arded reservein the discourse, which 

1e calls timid and time-serving, and a 
“dark blot on the character of a man 
otherwise both good and great.” 

It is quite true that the sermon 
does not utter definite sentiments, but 
abounds in cautious generalities ; nay, 
there are to be found in it “ambigue 
voces” as doubtful as the responses of 
the Delphic Oracle, which would read 
either way, so as to suit Royalist or 
Roundhead; the very text has an 
obscurity of persons about it. Yet, 
for all this, we cannot blame Owen 
for his reserve, when we remember of 
what extraordinary, diversified, and 
inflammable materials his congrega- 
tion was in all likelihood composed: 
here you might see a group of stern 
and implacable regicides, or a knot of 
wild republicans like Hugh Peters, re- 
joicing in yesterday’s deed; in a dif- 
ferent partof the church perhaps were 
pious and learned Presbyterians who 
abhorred it, or moderate men of rank, 
like Fairfax, and Essex, and Manches- 
ter; again, no doubt, were present many 
of the Ironsides of the army, most of 
them self-ordained preachers, and all 
of them self-dubbed judges of what 
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a sermon should be. The Humgud- 
geons, and Barebones, and Turn-about- 
to-the-right Thackaways, and Maher- 
shalalhashbazs, and mixed scum of 
wild Ranter, Anabaptist, fifth monar- 
chy men, and pene a few droopin 

and melancholy Royalists who ha 

wandered in through a sad restlessness 
and curiosity to learn how a deed so 
dark could be justified: surely no 
discourse but one which dealt in map- 
pubes generalities, incapable of 

i ngeperopeeted iy aa sect or party, 
would have been suitable or accept- 
able on so peculiar an occasion to so 
piebald an auditory. 

It may afford a grisly satisfaction 
to the revilers of this sermon to hear 
that in 1683 the University of Oxford 
commanded it to be burnt by the hands 
of their marshal or hangman, as “per- 
nicious and damnable.” Owen was 
then no more; and Mr. Orme feels 
indignant at this kicking of the dead 
mastiff; and remarks “ that had their 
power equalled their intentions, they 
would doubtless have substituted the 
author in the place of his sermon.” 

In a second discourse, before the 
honourable House, Owen engaged the 
notice and favour of Oliver Cromwell, 
and a journey to Ireland was the 
result. 

woe he arrived ze _— ae took 
up his ing in Trinity College as 
pa Iain to Eheetenant General rom- 
well; he probably lived in the best 
and handsomest portion of the edifice. 
The large square where the chapel 
and theatre are now standing, was not 
then built ; it was added by an archi- 
tect named Chambers, about 1750. 
Owen remained in Dublin for six 
months, from July to January, 1650. 
At that time Ussher was Primate of 
Treland, and Jones Governor of Dub- 
lin, which was threatened by the 
gallant Ormond. The Archbishop 
was Lancelot Bulkley, a Welshman 
of noble family. He was an old man, 
and soon afterwards “died of the 
troubles” at the ancient Palace of 
Tallaght, whose ruins still are to be 
seen, and was buried in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. 

After some time Owen leaving the 
College retired to the Castle, and, 
though delicate in health, yet con- 
stantly preached “to as numerous a 
multitude of thirsting people after 
the Gospel of Christ as he ever con- 
versed with.” Probably he occupied 
the College Chapel pulpit, or preached 
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at St. Werburgh’s, or St. Bride’s, an- 
cient churches in the neighbourhood 
of the Castle, or at an older church 
still, his namesake, St. Audoen’s or 
Owen’s, which stands in an alley off 
High-street, and contains a chapel 
and the tombs of the Eustaces—Lords 
Portlester. On Owen’s return home 
he seems to have remembered Ireland 
with deep interest ; and in a sermon 
before the Parliament in February, 
1650, he exhorts them to send help, 
and do their utmost for the preaching 
of the Gospel in that country : 

‘‘They want it, and are sensible of 
their wants; their tears and cries after 
the manifestations of Christ are ever in 
my ears; if they were in the dark and 
loved to have it so, it might close a door 
on our compassion; but they cry out of 
their darkness, and are ready to follow 
every one to have a candle.” 


This appeal was followed by the 
House passing an ordinance to send 
ministers to Ireland. Stephen Char- 
nock, the most graceful and eloquent 
of all the Puritan writers, a man full 
of sustained thought and peculiar 
learning, whose sermons interest by 
their profound divinity, and whose 
style abounds in antitheses which 
are often as beautiful as Burke’s, and 
in climaxes as brilliant as they are 
comprehensive ; this gifted minister 
preached in Dublin to “persons of 
the greatest distinction. Synchronic 
with him was Dr. Harrison, who 
ministered at Christ Church, and of 
whom Lord Thomond used to say, “he 
would rather hear Dr. Harrison say 

ace over an egg, than hear the 

ishops preach and pray.”  After- 
wards Samuel Mather preached at 
St. Nicholas’, who, when he was of- 
fered a commission by Henry Crom- 
well, which would displace the Epis- 
copa clergy in Dublin and Munster, 
refused it, saying he “had come to 
Ireland to preach the Gospel, not to 
prevent others from doing it.” 

Thus Owen’s mission to Ireland 
bore fruit. 

It would be prying into a matter 
deeper than the soundings of histori- 
cal curiosity, to inquire whether Owen 
ever, in Christian fidelity, and as Crom- 
well'’s chaplain, remonstrated with 
him on his “ foedifragous” and atro- 
cious conduct at Drogheda and Wex- 
ford. Evangelical historians may 
endeavour to lighten this weight of 
guilt on Oliver’s soul, by throwing a 
counterpoise of domestic excellency 
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into the opposite scale ; and essayists 
of rare originality of thought and style 
may bend in a delusion of hero wor- 
ship before his shrine ; but all men 
of clear morality must lament his 
cruelty in his Irish wars. If we credit 
Captain Wood's account of the sack 
of Drogheda, given in detail in his 
brother's Oxford History, we should 
class the horrors of the scene, of which 
he was an eyewitness, with those en- 
acted by the soldiers of Tilly at Mag- 
deburgh, and not far beneath the atro- 
cities at Cawnpore. Lord Ormond’s 
testimony is valuable from its calm- 
ness, and the character of him who 
ives it: he says, “on this occasion 
romwell exceeded himself in any 
thing I ever heard of in breach of 
faith, and bloody inhumanity.” 

Oliver had grand and noble quali- 
ties, mingling with incongruities and 
self-delusions. He was a fanatic, and 
lived and moved in an atmosphere of 
heated imaginations, through which 
at times his robust mind came out in 
clear and wise determinations. It is 
well known that he had manufactured 
certain principles which could not be 
squared by any standard of truth. 
One was that “moral laws were only 
binding on ordinary occasions, and 
might besuspended on extraordinary,” 
a maxim which would open the door 
to every kind of villany. His strong 
mind, too, strangely admitted super- 
stition. His faith in the right actings 
of his own will was morbidly unlimit- 
ed. The writer who has painted his 
character the best is Sir Walter Scott ; 
and thescene before Vandyke’s picture 
of “the King” in the Tale of Wood- 
stock, is one of the most matchless 
and masterly delineations to be found 
in the whole range of history or fic- 
tion. 

In this year Owen went to Scotland 
with Cromwell by an order of the 
House. He had Joseph Caryl, a 
learned and pious divine, for his co- 
chaplain. He was the author of a 
— exegesis on Job, in two vo- 
umes, folio,and containing 600 sheets, 
on which Mr. Granger, who is not 
always as wise as he is witty, remarks 
that the pan of it is a good exer- 
cise of the virtue of patience, which 
the treatise is intended to inculcate. 

Owen is supposed to have assisted 
Cromwell in his letters with the Edin- 
burgh ministers. These documents 
are given at length in Neal and White- 
locke, and are mentioned by Hume 
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“as the best of Cromwell’s wretched 
compositions !” 

In the next year Owen was trans- 
lated from the camp to the college, 
being made Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford, in the room of Dr. Reynolds. 
The year following he became Vice- 
Chancellor of the University under 
Cromwell, who was the self-elected 
Chancellor. Thomas Goodwin, whose 
austere manner is caricatured by Ad- 
dison in the Spectator, was made Pre- 
sident of Magdalene at the same time. 

In Owen’s diploma of D.D. which 
he subsequently received, he is de- 
scribed as “In Palestra Theologica 
exercitatissimus, in concionando assi- 
duus, et potens, in disputando stre- 
nuus,” &c. Goodwin had a similar 
diploma crammed with like Latinity, 
more complimental than classical. 
Owen had learning enough for the 
post ; a high character for liberality 
and truth; he was just thirty-six 
years ofage; anaccomplished preacher; 
and a dignified and high-bred gentle- 
man. It is needless to quote the en- 
comiums of friends; we should pre- 
fer the testimony of those who loved 
him not. 

Granger, for example, asserts that 
“he had more learning and politeness 
than any of the Independents ;” and 
“in piety and probity he was exceeded 
by none;” “he governed Oxford with 
prudence and moderation ; his con- 
versation was most engaging ;” and 
that “he had a high talent for preach- 


in “ad 

Wood commences an article on 
Owen with a great vivacity of abuse, 
dipping his pen in gall; and, after 
calling him “a perjurer,” &c., softens 
down towards the end; he is then 
free to admit that the Doctor was 
well skilled in tongues and Rabbinical 
learning ; that “his personage was 
proper and comely ; he had a very 
graceful behaviour in the pulpit ; an 
eloquent elocution ; a winning and 
insinuating deportment ; and could, 
by the insinuation of his oratory, in 
conjunction with other outward ad- 
vantages, move and wind the affec- 
tions of his admiring auditory almost 
as he pleased.” 

We do not find any of Owen’s friends 
paying him more handsome compli- 
ments occasionally than Antony 
Wood, and the hostility of the writer 
is a guarantee for the sincerity of the 
praise. 

It is curious to find Owen so quietly 
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assuming these collegiate and ecclesias- 
tical honors and names. Some of the 
old Reformers, such as Zuinglius and 
Carlostadt, eschewed all titles ; and 
Luther, even though a doctor, ex- 
claims, “ Nunquam periclitatur eccle- 
sia nisi apud reverendissimos.” No 
doubt in this he cuts at the Romish 
hierarchy ; but if we transfer this ob- 
servation to the Church of England, 
it loses its point and is at variance 
with truth and fact, for no dissenting 
college or church has ever yet pro- 
duced men of holier lives or truer 
Christian faith than James Ussher, 
Robert Leighton, William Bedell, 
Joseph Hall, Nicholas Ridley, Hugh 
Latimer, and, in our own day and 
country, Power le Poer Trench—all 
archbishops or bishops, wearing a title 
very similar, if not the same, as reve- 
rendissimus. 

Owen’s first college oration was 
simple, modest, and sensible, and must 
have been well received. His modus 
regendi was firm but kind ; his con- 
duct sincere and truthful ; he restored 
much of what had been desecrated or 
trodden down ; he was tolerant to the 
Episcopalians, and suffered a Sunday 
congregation of 300 to meet opposite 
his door, at a Mr. Willis’s, without 
molestation ; he was liberal to the 
Presbyterian clergy, giving them liv- 
ings of which he had the patronage ; 
to the students he conducted himself 
forbearingly and like a father ; to poor 
scholars he acted generously with his 
purse and wisely with his counsel ; 
and, always labouring as a minister, 
he preached by turns at St. Mary’s, 
whose “ seats he filled,” or at the 
neighbouring church of Stadham ; and 
Mr. Orme thinks that his work on 
Communion affords a fair sample of 
what his sermons might have been at 
that time. 

Oxford was then full of stars—some 
shining brightly above the horizon ; 
others only uprising. Here was Po- 
cocke, the great Arabic scholar ; and 
Dr. Thomas Hyde, who wrote “De 
veteri religione Persarum ;” and Sam 
soca Nid 0 rs aoe an his 

olyglott;” an ibly, ton 
himself, though a Gambridge man ; 
and the great, and good, and noble 
Trishman, Robert Boyle. Charnock 
was fellow of New College ; Howe, 
another Puritan, was fellow of Mag- 
dalen ; Prideaux was there, an erudite 
punster, who said of Conant, the 
rector of Exeter, and Owen’s succes- 
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sor in his Oxford dignities, “ Nil 
conanti difficile.” 

Many future bishops were now at 
Oxford. Spratt, who afterwards wore 
the mitre of Rochester ; and Hopkins 
of Raphoe; Kenand Marsh, and Lloyd, 
an eminent classic and Greek human- 
concordance, of whom Burnet testi- 
fies, when he says—‘I learned the 
best part of all I have from Lloyd 
and Tillotson.” 

Pupils were there, too, who were to 
become lights in the world: men 
whose names are their history and 
their praise :—John Locke, William 
Penn, Daniel Whitby, Christopher 
Wren, Philip Henry, Joseph Alleine, 
and Launcelot Addison, Joseph’s 
grandfather ; here, too, was Dr. South, 
the witty parson to be, who loved 
Owen at college, and laughed at him 
at Court ; and Antonya Wood, learned 
statistician and minute egoist, his- 
torian, and gossip, who tells us how 
he was wont to refresh his mind by 
sundry jaunts to town in the “Flyin 
Oxford coach, which went from All 
Souls College to London in—thirteen 
hours!” 

In 1654, Owen was elected M.P. for 
Oxford ; but when the House met in 
September, the Committee of Privi- 
leges questioning his right to sit as a 
clergyman, he resigned. This matter 
brought on him a storm of abuse from 
Cawdry and Wood of too violent a 
nature to be worth recording; but 
surely, in the judgment of common 
sense, there is no more incongruity in 
an Oxford Dean and D.D. sitting, with 
his scarlet robes, in the lower House, 
than for a cluster of Bishops to occupy 
the red benches of the House of Lor 
dressed up in fawn sleeves and silk 
aprons ! 

Untilthe restoration in 1660, Owen’s 
life was one of peace, chequered with 
few incidents, yet rendered profitable 
to his age as well as to posterity by 
his many Pema Among the 
lightest of these is a short Latin ad- 
dress in hexameter and pentameter 
eulogy, “Ad Protectorem.” This was 
comprised in a volume of verses in all 
languages, entitled, “Musarum Oxoni- 
ensium EXaogopia.” Among these 
the Doctor’s is not a little unctuous, 
quoad the flattery, though dry as re- 
gards the poetry, and a little halting 
in the prosody. He designates Crom- 
well twice as “ Augustus!” Of himself 
he says— 

** Ex humili subitus vate Poeta cano.” 
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Indeed it requires a powerful effort 
of the imagination to realize John 
Owen in the ecstasies of inspiration, 
while involuntarily another picture 
rises in our ee, perhaps more 
seigtive of the fact, in Horace’s 
e— 
**Seepe caput scaberet vivos et roderet 
ungues.” 
Busby, the Westminster schoolmaster, 
had a twig in this fasciculus; like- 
wise Dr. South, the wind of whose 
republican loyalty chopped round to 
a directly opposite point—along with 
that of Walton, Waller, and Dryden 
—at the Restoration. 
Tn 1653, Owen published his “ Dia- 
triba de Divind Justitid,” a work of 

rofound thought and of strict con- 
ormity with the Word of God; a 
book much wanted in the day in which 
‘we write, when the satisfaction for 
sin to God’s law, through an atone- 
ment of blood, is ignored by a large 
oe in the church ; and God’s great 
attributes of holiness and justice are 
attempted to be cast into, and con- 
sumed in, the alembic of his love, in 
order to produce a quintessence of 
illimitable and indiscriminating bene- 
ficence available for all. Such a 
dogma weakens our sense of sin, vi- 
tiates our respect for the truth of 
Scripture, and unduly elevates the 

isdom as well as the worth of man; 
it is a black sprout from the remote 
root of Socinianism, but specious and 
agreeable tosense. The “ Diatriba” is 
scholastic and searching. 

Owen had written much Calvinistic 
controversy against John Goodwin and 
against Baxter; the former was an 
extremely able disputant ; of the latter 
good man, Burnet says that he had 

‘an unhappy, subtle, and metaphy- 
sical mind;” his visage was meagre, 
his form emaciated ; in the Savoy con- 
ference he was opposed by Gunning, 
a hot, High Church ceremonialist, 
and a sophistical dialectician, and he 
and Baxter “fenced it out” for days, 
“to the great diversion of the-town,” 
and also to the real ignoring of the 
business in hand, for the conference 
effected nothing; which logomachy 

roduced a keen remark afterwards 

m Lord Clarendon to Baxter, “that 
he would have succeeded at the Savoy 
had he been as fat as Dr. Manton.” 

Against these men Owen spun out, 
like the spider, his very intellectual 
vitals, in the network mazes of the 
quinquarticular controversy. Baxter 


was generally the aggressor. In his 
autobiography he records of Arch- 
bishop Ussher that when he once 
showed his Grace a thesis in answer 
to Owen, “he acknowledged my judg- 
ment, but desired us to write against 
each other no more.” 

It is well known how much the great 
Archbishop moderated in his own 
doctrinal views as he grew in years. 
Owen and his party could not endure 
Armenianism, not even that of Good- 
win, which was “evangelical,” and 
much above Laud’s, which was semi- 
Pelagian; his epitaph by Gilbert 
which is a pompous production, an 
unworthy of the great man over whose 
dust it was inscribed, states how he, 
like Hercules, “tria venenosa jugula 
strinxit,” and that these three poison- 
ous hydra-throats were Popery, So- 
cinianism, and Armenianism ! 

He now began to write experiment- 
ally, and in 1656 he published his 
“Mortification of Sin in Believers.” 
Probably the substance of this trea- 
tise had been in his mind a long 
while ; and its startling searching pic- 
tures may have lain in his heart for 
years. It is the first of Owen’s great 
experimental works as regards the 
time of its production ; and its issu- 
ing from his pen when fortune had 
cast his lot so high, is a warrant that 
poonperity had not unduly elated him; 
or never was there a more thorough 
analysis of the feebleness, and po- 
verty, and deceitfulness of the human 
heart instituted and carried on, than 
in this and Owen’s other purely ex- 
perimental treatises, such as that 
‘On Temptation,” written at Oxford; 
“On Indwelling Sin,” and “On the 
130th Psalm,” which appeared in 
1668; “On Spiritual Mindedness,” 
which was composed during sickness, 
and appeared in 1681 ; and in his last 
work, “On the Dominion of Sin and 
Grace,” which was put to press when 
Owen was dying. On these great 
works is based the fairest portion of 
the edifice of Owen’s fame. His 
other books are full of truth, learn- 
ing, and thought—nuggets of weighty 
ore, but attached to a rugged quartz of 
style, or lying loose amidst the debris 
of a scattered or obscure phraseology, 
so that—especially in his comment 
on the Hebrews—you have to toil 
through the dust for a mile of pages 
before your patience is repaid by 
finding a single gem. But these 
experimental treatises are a fit and 
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delightful vade mecum for the Chris- 
tian. Mirrors are they to reflect his 
deepest soul up from its darkness, 
while they bring down Heaven’s face 
in its brightness and glory to sustain 
and console. Here are great search- 
ings of heart, keen inquisitions, stern 
pictures, upturnings of the under- 
most side, anatomies of motives, win- 
nowings of cause, and trackings of 
consequence. If Shakespeare painted 
human nature well under the influence 
of his own great genius, Owen, on a 
different easel, painted the renewed 
nature under the teaching of the Holy 
Spirit as powerfully and as _ 
While ion was at Oxford, Ham- 
mond, a man of high attainments, 
both literary and moral, and a keen 
Carolist and Churchman, published a 
defence of Grotius against some ani- 
madversions of Owen's. This pro- 
duced a very successful rejoinder from 
the Doctor’s ready pen, which seldom 
slept when controversy was abroad. 
Grotius’ “Scholia” were then pub- 
lished. He had written unguardedly, 
beyond a doubt, on the Socinian 
uestion ; and it were to be desired 
at his orthodoxy was as unques- 


tionable as his learning, and that the 
uncertainty of his religious views had 
not produced and warranted such 
lines as these :— 


“De Grotiade certant omnes Roma, Lutherus, 
Arius, Arminius, Calvinus, atque Socinus!” 


Selden and Ussher both died about 
this time: the latter especially was 
on intimate terms with Owen; yet 
we are not aware whether there ex- 
ists even a fragment of the bright 
conversational intercourse which must 
have ensued when these men met ; 
and we cannot but wish that every 
age distinguished by high literature 
should be furnished with an Ecker- 
man or a James Boswell, to preserve 
in the hortus siccus of their record- 
ing note-books, the leafy lineaments, 
if not the full frondage of such dia- 
logues as they have given to the 
world. Selden was buried in the 
Temple church, and his funeral ser- 
mon was preached by Ussher, who 
followed him to the grave about the 
yue after, which was 1655-56, two 

right lights of learning and piety 
setting thus almost together from the 
English firmament, but gathered in 
a good old age. 

Owen, as these sere and withered 
leaves fell around him, was still green 
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and fresh in life’s prime, and highly 
industrious as a writer. He now pub- 
lished his “Communion with God,” 
which is a model of systematized 
spirituality. Perhaps Owen was over 
methodical in his theology-arrange- 
ment, and faggoted his views with 
an ultra-precision and devotion to 
rule, straining to make things meet 
and harmonize even more than the 
largeness of Scripture will warrant. 
His expressions in this treatise are 
not a little quaint and peculiar, pro- 
voking criticism, so that Mr. Granger 
calls it “a jargon.” It certainly is to 
be lamented that Owen, who was 
thoroughly educated, and large mind- 
ed in most matters, and the Archon 
of his party, did not impart a better 
tone of writing to his followers, and 
purify his own style, which is un- 
musical, cloudy, and reiterative to a 
ainful degree. Many of the great 

uritan divines are deficient and 
coarse in style. Witness Flavel, Sibbs, 
Watson, Bolton, and William Bridge. 
the last, as a spiritual unfolder of 
Scripture facile princeps. Yet some 
burned the oil, and used the file—as 
Henry Smith, and Bates, and Char- 
nock, to which we may surely add 
Baxter, in his muscular and earnest 
eloquence. 

Wood attacks Owen furiously on 
this last work, assaulting what Mrs. 
Malaprop would have called his “parts 
of speech,” ridiculing his verbiage as 
absurd, and accusin Sim of mistiness 
in his doctrine. “The darkness, how- 
ever, of which Antony complains,” 
as Mr. Orme pengenny observes, “was 
in the subject, or rather was in him- 
self in relation to the subject!” 

In his vigilance inst the in- 
coming of error, and his strong and 
craving appetite for controversy, it 
was to be expected that Owen should 
occasionally make mistakes. Like a 
generous mastiff, he guarded the out- 
skirts of the church from thieves and 
meee and in the excess of his 

delity and zeal it is not to be won- 
dered at, if now and then he bark- 
ed at honest men. Of this nature 
was his duello with Walton, who had 
just arene his Tonge Bible in 
nine languages, a magnificent wor 
and the first book ever brought out z 
England by subscription. Oliver, who 
with all his faults, had good and 
noble stuff in him, warmly patronized 
the work, assisted in defraying the 
expense, and permitted 5,000 reams 
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of paper to be imported free of duty 
for the printer ; and Walton in return 
had dedicated the work “ad serenes- 
simum protectorem,” which last word 
he altered to “principem” when men 
changed their coats and consciences 
at the Restoration, receiving as a re- 
ward for his learning and doyalty, 
the episcopate of Chester. 

Owen, who was technically orthodox 
and punctiliously sound in the Serip- 
one ee hurt at Walton’s ignoring 
the Hebrew points, and disputing 
their divine origin. He was offendec 
also at the admission that corruption 
could ever have been practised with 
the sacred text. His notions were 
pure but old-fashioned, and he would 
“epee have fainted had he beheld, 

y anticipation, a sheet of the “ Variz 
Lectiones ;’ for Mill and Griesbach 
were as yet below the horizon. With 
these feelings he published his “ Con- 
siderations on the Polyglott,’ ’and was 
immediately answered by Walton. If 
Owen’s remarks were uncalled for 
and reprehensible in the way of criti- 
cism, his opponent’s were equally so 
in the way of courtesy. His response 
was most contemptuous, but trium- 
"ve and, having right on his side, 

e silenced the Doctor. In 1658 a 
meeting was held at the Savoy by the 
Independents, for the purpose of 
drawing up a “confession of their 
faith,” which, when published, dif- 
fered but little from the Westminster 
Catechism. The work is elaborate, 
minute, and verbose ; and is, we be- 
lieve, but seldom referred to by the 
Independents—probably because they 
— to lay little stress on any 

uman standard, and are not anxious 
about distinctive formule, but open 
their pulpits to all whom they be- 
lieve to sound doctrinalists and 
God-fearing men. The preface to 
this document is from Owen's pen, 
and breathes the very truest spirit of 
religious toleration, and kind love to 
the brethren of every denomination. 

Cromwell died on the 3rd of Sep- 
tember, 1658. Owen was not with 
him during his last sickness, nor, ac- 
cordin, tobis own positive testimony, 
“had he seen him for a long time 
before.” Oliver had sensibly cooled 
fp Owen, whom he regarded as too 

onest and steadfast in his philo-re- 
publicanism to suit the monarchical 
views which were then indubitably 
tempting his strong heart. Owen 
sided with Desborough and Fleet- 


wood, men vitally opposed to Crom- 
well’s dream of regal power. Bishop 
Burnet’s oft-repeated story concern- 
ing Owen being in the Presence Cham- 
ber with Goodwin, and Caryl, and 
Sterry, and “the strange stuff” which 
fell from their lips, enough to “disgust 
a man,” though based on an authority 
so truthful as Tillotson’s, is almost 
disproved by Mr. Orme. Even be- 
fore Oliver’s death, a cloud had risen 
from the Protector against Owen, and 
a seeming deerease of former favour, 
inasmuch that on Richard Cromwell 
succeeding his father in the Oxford 
Chancellorship, a.D. 1657, Owen was 
deprived of his Vice-Chancellorship, 
and Dr. Conant elected in his stead. 
After Oliver’s death, and when the 
car of the republic was driven by the 
feeble Phzeton, who had neither skill 
to guide the horses, nor courage to 
lash them, then chaos prevailed, and 
darkness was upon the face of the 
waters. The Presbyterians, through 
their ministers, were busy and excited. 
Owen stood fast to his principles, and 
abode still among the tents of the 
Republicans ; nor is it fair to blame 
him for adhering conscientiously to 
his opinions. The Presbyterians ac- 
cused him of trying to overthrow the 
Protectorate of Richard. The Roy- 
alists, flushed with hope, were biding 
their time. The confusion was that 
of King Agragimontes’ camp—per- 
sonalities abounding, and ne spirit 
colouring every thing. e Presby- 
terians were in correspondence with 
Monck, who had previously written 
to Owen and his party in friendl 
terms. His letter is given at ional 
by Neal, and is full of cant, and, as 
it subsequently turned out, of hypo- 
crisy also ; for Monck shortly after- 
wards threw himself altogether among 
the Presbyterians, who now had re- 
ssessed themselves of all the church 
ivings in England, and were once 
more “fully in the saddle,” and the 
reins in their hand, while Owen and 
his party were in a state of decadency, 
for they had nothing to hope for from 
the Presbyterians, and every thing to 
fear from the Royalists. And in 
March 1660, a month or two before 
the entry of Charles into London, 
Owen was dismissed from the deanery 
of Christ Church by an Act of the 
Commons, and Reynolds, a learned 
and pious Presbyterian, appointed in 
his stead. It is on record that he 
took his ejection angrily, and said : 


et ee ee me | oe aie ah we oe eke . Oe ae ae 
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*T have built seats at St. Mary’s, but 
now, let the Doctor find auditors. I 
shall preach at St. Peter’s in the East,” 
which was close to his own college, 
Queen’s. 

He was now forty-four years of age, 
and steering his bark out of these 
angry waters he embayed himself in 
the little quiet harbour of Stadham, 
where he had friends, a handsome 
house, some property, and many 
kindly associations of past and 
pleasant days. Here he was about 
eight miles from Oxford. The village 
is small but neat, and stands upon a 
brook along whose margin, studded 
thick with stunted willows, are rich 

y meadows. The river Thames 
runs within half a-mile of the hamlet, 
and the Chiltern Hills are in sight, 
slightly varying the monotony of 
the country, which presents a picture 
of tranquil English ife. Here he had 
time to ruminate, and here we can 
fancy him listening to the distant 
noise of the world, “ the strepitus ro- 
tarum” of the chariots jostling and 
raging in the streets, and the far 
thunders which came rolling on his 
ear from the direction of busy and 
distracted London. 

Tidings shortly reached him that 
Richard Cromwell had resigned his 
Chancellorship at Oxford, May, 1660, 
and that on the 29th of the same 
month the king had ridden into Lon- 
don, amidst shouting thousands. Still 
Owen continued in his hermitage, and 
in 1661 news arrived that Dr. Rey- 
nolds had accepted the see of Nor- 
wich ; that Baxter had refused the 
crozier of Hereford ; that Manton had 
been offered and declined the Deanery 
of Rochester, but accepted the living 
of Covent Garden, on episcopal insti- 
tution ; and that Calamy, after much 
hesitation had rejected the temptation 
of becoming Bishop of Lichfield. Then, 
in the same year, came the tidings of 
the Savoy Conference, and its fruit- 
less issue ; the capital punishment of 
Hugh Peters, Colonel Harrison, and 
other regicides ; the exhuming and 
hanging of the co of Cromwell ; 
and they who, in his life, dared not 
to come within reach of his roar, now 

ulling the dead lion basely by the 
Cennd ; and oh, shame on England’s 
honour, the taking up from Westmin- 
ster Abbey, where his dust conferred 
dignity upon the kingliest clay amidst 
which it reposed, the body of Robert 
Blake—him of the fearless heart— 
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the honest grand sailor, “who first 
taught Britons to fight in fire,” and 
whose flying flag at the masthead of 
England’s fleet scattered dismay 
around it on the ocean, and insured 
victory ; him “they cast into a hole 
in St. Margaret's churchyard, with 
other bodies of less note.” This was 
the work of the king and his bishops. 
Then had Owen tidings of the wars 
of the Covenant in tland, when 
men were tortured, not accepting de- 
liverance, for conscience’ sake ; and 
Lauderdale revived, in his Privy 
Council at Edinburgh, the cruelties of 
Laud, in his Star Chamberat London. 
Then had Owen word of the passing 
of the Bartholomew Act, in 1662, car- 
ried in the House only by a majority 
of six ! whereby 2,000 ministers were 
ejected from the church for refusing 
to abide by the Act of Uniformity, 
which was the deadliest blow the 
Church of Christ in these realms ever 
received. “St. Bartholomew's Day,” 
says Mr. Locke, “was fatal to the 
Church of England.” Among the 
Soaee were the well-known names of 
lavel, Charnock, Bates, Martin, 
Goodwin, Baxter, Calamy, Pool, Caryl, 
Gouge, Jenkins, Howe, Greenhil 
cum multisaliis, whose works are fi 
of soundn matter, and salt, and 
who being dead yet speak. Owen 
having no pees suffered no 
ejectment. During all this interim 
his active mind, like a fountain, had 
been throwing off its stores in streams 
of pure or polemic divinity ; and his 
“ Fiat Lux,” written against the in- 
coming Popery of the realm,so pleased 
Clarendon, that he sent Whitelocke 
to offer the author promotion, if he 
would conform, which, to Owen’s 
honour, he declined to do. Claren- 
don’s fall occurred in 1667, but not 
before the Conventicle Act had been 
renewed in all its rigour, and the 
“ Five Mile Act,” in 1665, which was 
in the year succeeding, extinguished 
hope’s last ember; so that Owen 
dared not minister at Stadham, which 
was too near Oxford to escape obser- 
vation, but came up to London, where 
the “great Doctor” who had so often 
ame before the two honourable 
ouses, who had filled St. Mary’s 
venerable church from porch to chan- 
cel with learned and scholastic audi- 
tors, and whose egress from the 
vestry-room and ascent of the pulpit- 
stairs had been watched with interest 


and vivid expectation by admiring 
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thousands, now “skulked,” as if he 
were a felon, among his Christian 
friends, preaching, where he could, in 
obscure booths, back parlours, and 
places called “Tabernacles.” 

In 1662 he refused a call to Ame- 
rica, from a large New England con- 

gation. The Independents there 
had become tainted with the perse- 
cuting spirit: witness their execution 
of Quakers, and their fire-and-sword 
proceedings against the aborigines : 
the sack of Drogheda was scarcely less 
atrocious than the exterminating of 
the whole tribe of Pequod Indians 
by these Pilgrim Fathers. All this 
Owen thoroughly disliked, and openly 
deprecated, and hence his refusal to 
accept this Transatlantic call. He 
had also the tie of landed pro- 

rty to associate him with English 
ife ; and his free access to all the 
great libraries of Oxford and London 
must have been an unspeakable charm, 
like a chain of a thousand links, to 
bind him to home. 

When Charles published his “ In- 
dulgence,” which he did “suo arbi- 
trio,’ Owen preached in Mr. Caryl’s 
chapel, and had many people of rank 
to hear him. He was also one of the 
morning Cripplegate lecturers ; buton 
the Parliament meeting they revived 
the Converticle Act. Owen had too 
much zeal not to be occasionally ob- 
noxious to this penal law : but he was 
screened by powerful friends, such as 
Robert Boyle, and the Lords Willough- 
by, Berkely, and Wharton, and the 
Bishops Barlow and Wilkins, in the 
same way as Wickliffe was preserved 
from Romish persecution and cruelty 
by King Edward and John of Gaunt ; 
and the storm which drove him to 
Stadham, and kept him there, was 
the remote cause of some of the most 
ereey of his writings being com- 


His wife having died in 1676, he 
married again, the year after, a widow 
lady of property and good family in 
editor ber name was Doyly. 
Wood ridicules him for this second 
hymeneal. He was halfa century old 
in years, and much broken by study 
al ill health, so that Gilbert, who 
‘wrote epitaphs on both him and his 
wife, and in equally vile taste, says 
of her and of him— 
“ Morbis senioque ipsa elanguenti 
Indulgentissimam etiam se nutricem pree- 
stitit.” 


This lady survived her husband 





many years, and, dying in 1704, had 
her funeral sermon preached by Dr. 
Watts. 

Shortly after his marriage, Owen 
had the influence, through the friend- 
ship of Bishop Barlow, to procure the 
liberation of Bunyan, who had been 
imprisoned for twelve years for no 
crime whatsoever, save that of “devil- 
ishly and perniciously abstaining from 
attending church !”—a single fact 
speaks trumpet-tongued for the 
power of Bunyan’s preaching; he 
often had 1,200 people in his church 
in winter before seven in the morn- 
ing ! Owen was frequently there, a 
delighted hearer; and once, when 
Charles IT. expressed his astonishment 
that a man of Owen’s learning could 
“go and hear a tinker,” the Doctor 
answered, “Had I the tinker’s abili- 
ties, please your Majesty, I would 
gladly relinquish my learning.” 

Owen was now rapidly growing old, 
and suffering from occasional illnesses; 
yet, whenever his failing body woul 
permit his mind to nck he was found 
at his desk inditing pamphlets or 
treatises, which appear to have had 
sale and secured atinisation. He was 
much in the country, at Woburn, Lord 
Wharton’s seat in’ Buckin hamshire, 
and lived successively at Kensington 
and at Ealing, at which latter place 
he died. He was aware that his end 
drew near, and his thoughts and con- 
verse assumed a heavenlier complexion 
as the great change came on. In a 
letter he wrote to Charles Fleetwood 
he says—“ I am leaving the ship of 
the Church in a storm ; but when the 
great Pilot is in it, the loss of a poor 
under-rower will be inconsiderable.” 
These lines he wrote by the hand of 
his wife, being too weak to hold the 
pen himself. It was his last letter, 
and full of faith, love, and lowliness. 
When near departing he was told that 
his work on “The Glory of Christ” 
was put to press—“ I am glad to hear 
it,” said the dying Christian ; and, 
lifting up his hands and eyes to hea- 
ven, as if in transport, he exclaimed— 
“But oh! the long wished-for day is 
come at last, in which I shall see that 
glory in another manner than ever I 

ave done, or could do, in this world.” 
His death occurred on the 24th of 
August, 1683, in the sixty-seventh 
— of his age, and he was buried in 
unhill-fields Cemetery, near where 
Thomas Goodwin and Bunyan sleep. 
His library, which seems to have 
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been his other life, was sold in 1684 
b ee a book auctioneer and 
“bibliopole.” The volumes numbered 
nearly 3,000. There were many manu- 
scripts also. The catalogue of these 
in bound up with other sale lists, 
is in the Bodleian Library, Oxford; it 
is entitled “ Bibliotheca Oweniana.” 

Many of the Puritans had collected 
fine and valuable libraries: Dr. Evans’ 
contained 10,000 volumes; Bates’ sold 
for six hundred pounds; Dr. Jacomb’s 
for thirteen hundred. Among Owen’s 
books are to be found the Polyglotts of 
Antwerp and Paris, “Pole’s Synopsis,” 
and the “ Critica Sacra” of Edward 
Leigh, “ Master of Arts for both Uni- 
versities,” a contemporary of Owen’s 
and a most erudite Puritan ; there 
were the Christian Fathers, and the 
Jewish Rabbis, the Romish Casuists, 
the Socinian Divines, the Greek and 
Latin classics, and a sprinkling over 
all this learned dust of a few dew- 
drops of English poetry—such as 
Cowley and the gentle Spenser. 

We do not affect or attempt to enter 
into any analysis of Owen’s character 
or aan bab are singularly pro- 
found, and would require days of 
thoughtful study and pages of print 
to do them justice. 

Of the + Puritan’s subjective 
life we only know what he himself 
has revealed to us in snatches and 
gleams throughout his works. Of his 
innermost personal life we are quite 
in the dark ; and the whole land of 


his peculiar feelings, longings, pas- 
sions, natural tendencies, and tastes 
is a terra incognita tous. He kept 
up a kind of stately reserve in his pen 
the very opposite of the somewhat 


over-familiar and icular disclo- 
sures which abound in the es of 
his coevals—Wood, Pepys, Rush- 
worth, Burnet, and even Whitelocke. 
Owen was essentially a gentleman of 
the old school : shy, yet self-possessed ; 
dignified, yet not repulsive ; he gave 
out much for others, while he held 
back much of himself; open on all 
public or professional subjects, yet 
shut up as regarded his internal being; 
the brain ever busy and gushing out 


refreshingly amidst the channels of° 


life ; the m still unveiled, like a 
fountain concealed amidst the leaves 
of a whole forest of tranquil thoughts; 
his spirit was nicely adjusted—it had 
been taught by heaven as well as by 
earthly circumstance. In the day of 
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his exaltation Owen had stood a coun- 
sellor among princes ; in the hours of 
his persecution he had sat a comforter 
amidst paupers ; he had been on the 
mountain and in the valley—had been 
lifted up and borne down ; had been 
moderate in the sunshine and patient 
and loving under the shadow ; and 
thus, knowing both how to be abased 
and how to abound, his feelings were 
self-regulated, and his mind had the 
fine and mellow temper of a tried 
Damascus blade, dipped from day to 
day and hour to hour in a brighter 
fountain than ever broke at Bilbilis. 
If we knew any thing of his fireside 
life, we might describe him better ; 
but he was all his days a public cha- 
racter, and lived out of doors. Some 
records there are of his tenderness as 
a father, and how his heart bled at 
times with grief for the mortality 
among his little ones, and the “ fre- 
quens funus” which passed out of his 
own door-porch ; and one deep lover 
of his writings has said, that a man 
to write so searchingly, so truthfully, 
and so severely of the workings of the 
heart, must have passed through some 
tremendous conflict in connexion with 
his affections. But of this we know 
nothing. 
We a not heaped unmeasured 
aoe on Owen—passing over his 
aults, and inflating his virtues. We 
have nothing extenuated, nor aught 
set down in malice; but have been 
honestly desirous to hold him forth 
just as he was in the blended integrity 
of his good and his evil. Whatever 
failings John Owen may have shown 
and sorrowed over, who can deny that 
he was a brave, and a good, and a 
wise, and a great, and an eminentl 
holy man—an oak of pure English 
growth and leafage, which stood 
rooted and firm amidst the revolutions 
of a yo nage shifting and distracted 
era—when the surrounding atmos- 
phere was charged with electric fire, 
and no man knew upon whom the 
bolt might fall? As the great archi- 
tect’s epitaph was written beneath the 
glorious dome his own genius had con- 
trived—* Si monumentum requiri 
circumspice”—so Owen’s deserv 
eulogy will be best gathered and felt 
from the perusal of his works, which 
contain the life of his mind, and on 
whose covers thestudent may inscribe, 
“Si monumentum requiris, inspice.” 
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Weep for the dead—weep sore 
For him that’s gone for ever : 
Our aching eyes shall never 

Look on him—never more. 


His halls shall know him not; 
Vacant stands the chair 
By the lone hearth there, 
And oh! in every heart there is a vacant spot. 


Wail by that cold earth-bed 
Through the dark night of sorrow 
That seems to bring no morrow 

Of light to the dull-sleeping dead. 


And must we sorrow thus for evermore 1— 
Is all, then, darkness in that close-sealed tomb ?— 
Is there no ray living within its gloom, 

Like lamps that lemaell in sepulchres of yore 1— 


Stoop down and look within and see the light ! 

There holy Farr hath lit her precious lamp, 

And Hops doth feed it ’midst the charnel-damp, 
And Christ’s sweet Cuanity doth keep it ever bright. 


Lift up, lift up to Heaven your weeping eyes— 
Blessed are they that mourn the holy dead— 
Hath not Christ said “they shall be comforted?” 
See, how the light dawns in the reddening skies! 
See, how from earth the cold mists heavenward rise ; 
Hark, how the glad bird singeth as he flie 
Because he seeketh Heaven and leaves ee nest : 
And when the deeps of light 
Hide him from human sight 
His voice ecstatic tells that he is blest! 


The spiritual Sun, with beams of love, 
Draws the soul upwards from the body’s coil 
As the sun draws the vapours from the soil— 
Man’s spirit so returns to God above. 
So, rising from its lowly nest of clay, 
Where it hath sat in darkness the long night, 
Riseth the death-freed, joyful in the light 
Whose brightness hideth it in Heaven away. 


There is a song at Heaven’s high gates to-day 
Of myriad angels, as one soul draws near— 
Let faith in Him who touched blind eyes with clay, 
And oped deaf ears, make you to see and hear 
With spirit-senses the white-vested throng 
Crowd round the new arrived with harp and song, 
While “welcome, welcome, welcome,” is their chant ; 
Then, spreading their bri ht wings, rise jubilant, 
Guiding the stranger-soul through the pearl gates, 
The jasper walls, the gold, God-lighted streets, 
Up—up—where earth-clogged spirit never more, 
Since his—the Great Apocalyptic seer’s—might soar. ew 
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BY CHARLES LEVER, 


( The Author reserves the Right of Translation.) 


BOOK II. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


HOW TIME PASSED AT ORVIETO. 


Farrest reader, has it ever been your 
fortune, or has it entered into yourex- 
periences, even to hearof any one who 
found a quiet, monotonous life in some 
lonely, unvisited spot, a perfect para- 
dise /—to recognise fresh charms each 
day in the scenery—to attach to every 
inanimate object that amount of inte- 
rest that made them - and parcel 
of ourselves, and to feel—great triumph 
of all—how barren and unprofitable 
all our life hitherto had been, and how 
we had now, for the first time, known 
what it was to be happy. If, I say, 

ou have tasted the fruit of this know- 
edge, you have no need to be told by 
me why the beautiful Giulia Ridolfi 
lingered at Orvieto. 

t was, there is no denying, a very 
princely residence—a true villa palace, 
as the Italians only understand how 
to build, and the grounds were on a 
scale of extent that suited the mansion. 
Ornamental terraces and gardens on 
every side, with tasteful alleys of trel- 
lised vines to give noon-day shade, and 
farther offagain a dense pine forest, tra- 
versed by long alleys of grass, which 
even in the heat of summer were cool 
andshaded. These narrow roads, barely 
wide enough for two horsemen abreast, 
crossed and recrossed in the dark forest, 
and were a perfect type of sameness 
since they ever led between walls of 
the same dusky foliage, with scanty 
glimpses of a blue sky through the 
arched branches over head. 

If Giulia rode there for hours long 
with Gerald; if they strayed—often 
silently—not even a foot-fall heard on 
the smooth turf, you, perhaps, know 
why ; and if you do not, how am I, 
unskilled in such descriptions, to make 
you wiser? Well, it was even as you 
suspect : the petted child of fortune— 
the lovely niece of the great Cardinal 
—the beautiful Giulia, whose hand 
was the greatest prize of Rome, had 
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conceived such an interest in Gerald, 
his fortunes, and his fate, that she 
could not leave Orvieto. 

In vain came pressing invitations 
from Albano and Terni, where she had 
pa to pass part of her autumn. 

nvainthelively descriptions of friends 
fullof allthe delights of Castel-a-Mare 
or Sorrento, the story of festivities and 
pleasures seemed poor and even vul- 
gar with the life she led. Talk of illu- 
sions as you will, that of being in love 
is the only one that moulds the nature 
or elevates the heart! Out of its 
pene come the heroism of the 
east venturesome and the poetry of 
the least romantic! Insensibly steal- 
ing into the affections of another, we 
have to descend into our own hearts 
for the secrets that win success; and 
how resolutely we combat all that is 
mean or unworthy in our nature, 
simply that we may offer a more pure 
sacrifice on thealtar that we kneel to! 

And there and thus she lived, the 
flattered beauty—the young girl, to 
whom an atmosphere of homage and 
admiration seemed indispensable— 
whose presence was courted in the 
society of the great world, and whose 
very caprices had grown to become 
fashions. There she lived a sort of 
strange, half-real existence, each day 
so like another that time had no mea- 
sure how it passed. 

The library of the villa supplied 
them with ample material to study 
the history of the Stuarts ;and in these 
pursuits they passed the mornings, 
carefully noting down the strange 
eventualities which determined their 
fate, and canvassing together in talk 
the traits which so often had involved 
them in misfortune. Gerald, now re- 
stored to full health, was a perfect type 
of the illustrious race he sprung from ; 
and not only was the resemblance in 
face and figure, but all the mannerisms 
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of Charles Edward were reproduced 
in the son. The same easy, gentle, 
yielding disposition, dashed by im- 
pulses of the wildest daring, and dark- 
ened occasionally by moods of obstin- 
acy ; miserable under the thought 
of having offended, and almost more 
wretched when the notion of being 
forgiven imparted a sense of his own 
inferiority, he was one of those men 
whose minds are so many sided that 
they seem to have no fixed character. 
Even now, though awakened to the 
thought of the great destiny thatmight 
one day befall him—assured as he felt 
of his birthand lineage—there were in- 
tervals in which no sense of ambition 
stirred him, and he had willingly ac- 
cepted the humblest lot in life should 
it only promise peace and tranquillity. 

Strangely enough it was by these 
vacillations and changes of tempera- 
ment that Giulia ion attached her- 
self so decisively to his fortunes. The 
very want which she supplied to his 
nature made the tie between them. 
The theory in her own heart was, that 
when called on for effort—whenever 
the occasion should demand the great 
personal qualities of courage and da- 


ring—Gerald would be pre-eminently 
distinguished, and show himself to 
the world a true Stuart. 

While thus they lived this life of 
happiness, the Pere Massoni was ac- 


tive f, engaged in maturing plans for 
the future. For a considerable time 
back he had been watching the con- 
dition of Ireland with an intense feel- 
ing of anxiety. So far from the re- 
sistance to England having assumed 
the character of a struggle in favour of 
Catholicism, it had grown more and 
more to resemble the great convulsion 
in France which promised to engulph 
all religions and all creeds. Though 
in a measure prepared for this in the 
beginning of the conflict, Massoni 
steadfastly trusted that the influence 
of the priests would as certainly bring 
the people back to the standards of 
the church, and that eventually the 
contest would be purely between Rome 
and the Reformation. His last news 
from Ireland grievously ase the 
ardour of such hopes. The Presby- 
terians of the North—men called ene- 
mies of the “church”—were now the 
most trusted leaders of the movement ; 
and how was he to expect that such 
men as these would accept a Stuart 
for their King? 
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For days, and even weeks did the 
crafty Pere ponder over this difficult 
problem, and try to solve it in ways 
the most opposite. Why might not 
these Northerns, who must always be 
a mere minority, be employed at the 
outset of the struggle, and then, as the 
rebellion dndeaed, itself, be abandoned 
andthrownover? Whynotmakethem 
the forlorn hope of the campaign, and 
so get rid of them entirely? Why 
should not the Chevalier boldly try 
his personal influence amongst them 
—promise future rewards and favours 
—ay, even more still? Why might 
he not adroitly have it hinted that he 
was, at heart, less a Romanist than 
was generally believed—that French 
opinions had taken a deep root in his 
nature, and the early teachings of Mira- 
beau borne their true fruit? There 
was much in Gerald’s training and 
habit of mind which would favour this 
supposition, could he but be induced 
to play the game as he was directed. 
There was amongst the Stuart papers 
in Cardinal York’s keeping a curious 
memorandum of a project once enter- 
tained by the Pretender with respect 
to Charles Edward. It was a scheme 
to marry him to a natural daughter of 
Sir Robert Walpole, and thus con- 
ciliate the favour and even the support 
of that minister—the strongest friend 
and ally of the Hanoverian cause. 
The Jesuit father had seen and read 
this remarkable paper, and deemed it 
a conception of the finest and most 
adroit diplomacy. It had even stimu- 
lated his own ardour to rival it in 
acuteness ; to impose Gerald upon the 
Presbyterian party, as one covertly 
a views similar to their own ; 
to make them, a minority as they were, 
imagine that the future destinies of 
the country were in their keeping; 
to urge them on, in fact, to the van 
of the battle, that so they might stand 
between two fires, was his great con- 
ception, the only difficulty to which 
was how to prepare the young Cheva- 
lier for the part he was to play, and 
reconcile him to its duplicity ! 

To this end he addressed himself 
zealously and vigorously, feeding Ger- 
ald’s mind with ideas of the grandeur 
of his house, the princely inheritance 
that they had possessed, and their 
high mk in Europe. All that could 
contribute to stimulate the youth’s 
ardour, and ify his pride of birth, 
was studiously provided. Day by day 
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he advanced stealthily -— the road, 
gradually enhancing rald’s own 
ended: to himself, and giving him, 
by a sort of fictitious occupation, an 
amount of importance in his own eyes. 
Massoni maintained a wide corres- 
pondence throughout Europe; there 
was not a petty court where he had 
not some trusted agent. To impart to 
this correspondence a peculiar tone 
and colouring was easy enough. At a 
— from him the hint was sure to be 
opted; and now as letters poured 
in from Spain, and Portugal, and 
Naples, and Vienna, they all bore 
upon the one theme, and seemed filled 
with but one thought—that of the 
young Stuart and his fortunes. All 
these were duly forwarded by Mas- 
soni to Gerald by special couriers, who 
arrived with a haste and speed that 
seemed to imply the last importance. 
With an ingenuity all his own, the 
Pere invested this correspondence with 
all the characteristics of a vast poli- 
tical machinery, and by calling upon 
Gerald’s personal intervention, he ele- 
vated the young man to imagine him- 
self the centre of a great enterprise. 

Well aided and seconded as he was 
by Giulia Ridolfi, to whom also this 
labour was a delightful occupation, 
the day was often too short for the 
amount of business before them ; and 
instead of the long rides in the pine 
forest, or ween 4 rambles through 
the garden, a brisk gallop before din- 
ner, taken with all the zest of a holi- 
day, was often the only recreation 
‘they permitted themselves. There 
was a fascination in this existence 
that made all their previous life, 
happy as it had been, seem tame and 
worthless in comparison. If real 
power have an irresistible charm for 
those who have once enjoyed its pre- 
rogatives, even the semblance and 
panoply of it have a marvellous fas- 
cination. 

That “ égdisme a-deux,” as a witty 
French writer has called love, was 
also heightened in its attraction by 
the notion of an influence and sway 
wielded in concert. As one of the in- 
variable results of the t ion 
is to elevate people to themselves, so 


did this seeming importance they thus 
acquired minister to their love for 
each other. In the air-built castles 
of their mind one was a royal palace. 
surrounded with all the pomp and 
splendour of majesty ; who shall say 
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that here was not a theme for a 
“thousand-and-one nights” of ima- 
gination. 

Must we make the ungraceful con- 
fession that Gerald wasnot very much 
in love! though he felt that the life 
he was leading was a very delightful 
one. Giulia possessed great—the very 

eatest—attractions. She was very 

utiful ; her figure the perfection of 
grace and symmetry ; her carriage, 
voice, and air, all that the most 
fastidious could wish for. She was 
eminently gifted in many ways, and 
with an apprehension of astonishin 
quickness; and yet, somehow, thoug 
he liked and admired her, was always 
happy in her society, and charmed by 
her companionship, she never made 
the subject of his solitary musings as 
he strolled by himself; she was not 
the theme of the sonnets that fell half 
unconsciously from his lips as he ram- 
bled alone in the pine wood. Was the 
want then in her to inspire a deeper 
assion, or had the holiest spot in his 
eart been already occupied, or was 
it that some ideal conception had 
made all reality unequal and inferior ? 
Who is to know this? We smile at 
the simplicity of those poor savages, 
who having carved out their own 
deity, fashioned, and shaped, and 
clothed, then fall down before their 
own handiwork in an abject devotion 
and worship. We cannot reconcile 
to ourselves the mental process b 
which this self-deception is adie 
and yet it is ere in another 
form, and every day too, under our 
own eyes. The most violent passions 
are very often the result of a certain 
suggestiveness in an object much ad- 
mired ; the qualities which awaken in 
ourselves nobler sentiments, higher 
ambitions, and more delightful dreams 
of a future, soon attach us to the pas- 
sion, and unconsciously we create an 
image of which the living type is but 
a skeleton. Perhaps it was the tower- 
ingambition of Giulia’s mind that im- 
paired, to a great degree, the womanly 
tenderness of her nature, and not im- 
possibly too he felt, as men of uncer- 
tain p often feel, a certain 
pique at the more determined and re- 
solute character of a woman’s mind. 
Again and again did he wish for some 
little trait of mere affection, some- 
thing that should. betoken, if not an 
indifference, a ing forgetfulness of 
the great world and all its splendours. 
38 
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But no ; all her thoughts soared up- 
wards to the high station she had set 
her heart on. Of what they should 
be one day was the great dream of her 
life—for they were already betrothed 
by the Cardinal’s consent—and of the 
splendid path that lay before them. 
The better to carry out his own 
views Massoni had always kept up a 
special correspondence with Giulia, 
in which he expressed his hopes of 
success far more warmly than he had 
ever done to Gerald. Her temper- 
ament was also more sanguine and 
impassioned, she met difficulties in a 
more daring spirit, and could more 
easily persuade herself to whatever 
she ardently desired. The Pere had 
only pointed out to her some of the 
obstacles to success, and even these 
he had accompanied by such explana- 
tions of how they might be met and 
combated that they seemed less for- 
midable, and the t question be- 
tween them was rather when than how 
the grand enterprise was to be begun. 


“ Though I am told,” wrote he, “ that 
the discontent with the House of Han- 
over grows daily more conspicuous in 
England, and many of its once stanch 
adherents regret the policy which bound 
them to these usurpers, yet it is essen- 
tially to Ireland we must look for, at 
least, the opening of our enterprise; 
there it is not a mere murmur of dis- 
satisfaction—it is the deepthunder-roll of 
rebellion. Two delegates from that coun- 
try are now with me—men of note and 
station—who having learned for the first 
time that a Prince of the Stuart family 

et survives, are most eager to pay their 
ech to his Royal Highness. Of 
course, this, if done at all, must be with 
such secrecy as shail prevent it reaching 
Florence and the ears of Sir Horace 
Mann, and, at the same time, not alto- 
gether so unceremoniously as to deprive 
the interview of its character of audience. 
It is to the ‘pregiatissima Contessa 
Giulia,’ that I leave the charge of this 
negotiation, and the responsibility of 
saying ‘ yes’ or ‘no’ to this request. 

** Of the delegates, one is a baronet, by 
name Sir Capel Crosbie, a man of old 
family and good fortune. The other 
is a Mr. Simon Purcell who formerly 
served in the English army, and was 
wounded in some action with the French 
in Canada. They have not, either of 
them, much affection for England—a 
very pardonable disloyalty when you 
hear their story—the imminent question, 
however, now is—can you see them; 
which means—can they have this au- 
dience. 
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“You will all the better understand 
any caution I employ on this occasion, 
when I tell you that, on the only instance 
of a similar kind having occurred, I had 
great reason to deplore my activity in 
promoting it. It was at the presentation 
of the Bishop of Clare to his Royal High- 
ness, when the Prince took the oppor- 
tunity of declaring the strong conviction 
he entertained of the security of the 
Hanoverian succession; and, worse 
again, how ineffectual all priestly in- 
trigues must ever prove, where the con- 
test lay between armies. I have no need 
to say what injury such indiscretion 
produces, nor how essential it is that it 
may not be repeated. If you assent to 
my request, I beg to leave to your own 
judgment the fitting time, and, what is 
still more important, the precise charac- 
ter of the reception—that is, as to how 
far its significance as an audience should 
be blended with the more graceful fami- 
liarity of a friendly meeting. The dis- 
tinguished Contessa has on such themes 
no need of counsel from the humblest of 
her servants, and most devoted follower, 

Pavut Masson.” 


What reply she returned to his note 
may easily be gathered from the fol- 
lowing few words which passed be- 
tween Gerald and herself a few morn- 
ings afterwards. 

hey were seated in the library at 
their daily task, surrounded by letters 
and maps, and books, when Giulia 
said, hastily, “Oh, here is a note 
from the Pere Massoni to be replied 
to. He writes to ask when it may be 
the pleasure of his Royal Highness to 
receive the visit of two distinguished 
gentlemen from Ireland, who ardently 
entreat the honour of kissing his 
Royal Highness’s hand, and of carry- 
ing back with them such assurances 
as he might vouchsafe to utter of his 
— or those who have never 
ceased to deem themselves his sub- 


jects.” 


“Che seccatura !” burst he out, as 
he arose impatiently from the table 
and paced the room ; “if there be a 
mockery which I cannot endure, it is 
— = — a S on sit here 
and fool myse y long by poring 
over records of a has been, or even 
tracing out the limits of what my 
ancestors ; but to play 
Prince at a mock levée—no, no, 
Giulia, you must not ask me this,” 

There were days when this humour 
was strong on him, and she said no 
more. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


TWO VISITORS. 


A Frew days after, and just as evening 
was falling, a travelling carriage 
halted at the park gate of the Car- 
dinal’s villa. me slight injury to 
the harness occasioned a brief delay, 
and the travellers descended and pro- 
ceeded leisurely at a walk towards the 
house. One was a very large heavily- 
built man, far advanced in life, with 
immense bushy eyebrows of a brindled 
grey, giving to his face a darksome 
and almost forbidding expression 
though the mouth was well rounde 
and of a character that bespoke gen- 
tleness. He was much bent in the 
shoulders, and moved with consider- 
able difficulty ; but there was yet in 
his whole figure and air a certain 
dignity that announced the man of 
condition. Such, indeed, was Sir 
Capel Crosbie, the once beau and or- 
nament of a French court in the days 
of the regency. The other was a 
spare, thin, but yet wiry-looking man, 
of about sixty-five or six, deeply pit- 
ted with small-pox, and disfigured by 
a strong squint, which, as the motions 
of his face were quick, imparted a 
character of restless activity and im- 
patience to his appearance, that his 
nature, indeed, could not contradict. 
He was known as—that is, his pass- 
rt called him—Mr. Simon Purcell ; 
ut he had many passports, and was 
frequently a grandee of Spain, a 
French abbe, a cabinet courier of 
Russia, and a travelling monk, these 
travesties being all easy to one who 
spoke fluently every dialect of every 
continental language, and seemed to 
enjoy the necessity of a deception. 
You could mark at once in his ges- 
tures and his tone as he came forward, 
the stamp of one who talked much 
and well. There was ready self-pos- 
session, that jaunty cheerfulness, dash- 
ed with a certain earnest force that 
bespoke the man who had achieved 
conversational success, and felt his in- 
fluence in it. 

The accident to the harness had 
seemingly interrupted an earnest con- 
versation, for no sooner on the ground 
than Purcell resumed : “Take my word 
for it, baronet ; it is always a bad 
game that does not admit of being 
played in two ways—the towns to 
which only one road leads are never 
worth visiting.” 


The othershook his head ; but it was 
difficult to say whether in doubtof the 
meaning or dissent to the doctrine. 

“Yes,” resumed the other, “the 
great oa is What will you do with 
your Prince if you fail to make him 
a King? He will always be a ‘puis- 
sance, it remains to be seen in whose 
hands, and for what objects.” 

The baronet sighed, and looked a 
picture of hopeless dulness. 

“Come, I will tell you a story, not 
for the sake of the incident, but for 
theillustration ; though even asastory 
it has its point. You knew Gustave 
de Marsay, I think” —— 

“Le beau Gustave ; to be sure I did. 
Ah, it was upwards of forty years ago!” 
sighed he, sorrowfully. 

“Tt could not be less. Hehas been 
living in a little Styrian village about 
that long, seeing and being seen by 
none! is adventure was this: He 
was violently enamoured of a very 

retty woman whom he met by chance 
in the street, and discovered afterwards 
to be the wife of a “‘dyer,” in the Rue 
de Marais. Whether she was disposed 
to favour his addresses or acted in 
concert with her husband to punish 
him, is not very easy to say; the re- 
sult would incline to the latter sup- 
position. At all events, she gave him 
a rendezvous, at which he was sur- 
prised by the dyer himself—a fellow 
strong as a Hercules and of an ungo- 
vernable temper. He rushed wildly 
on De Marsay, who defended himself 
for some time with his rapier ; a false 
thrust, however, broke the weapon at 
the hilt, and the dyer springing for- 
ward caught poor Gustave round the 
body and actually carried him off over 
his head, and plunged him neck and 
heels into an enormoustank filled with 
dye-stuff. How he escaped drownin 
—how he issued from the house an 
ever reached his home he never was 
able to tell. Itismore than probable 
the consequences of the calamity ab- 
sorbed and obliterated all else; for 
when heawoke next day he discovered 
that he was totally changed—his skin 
from head to foot being dyed a deep 
blue! It was in vain that he washed 
and washed, boiled himself in hot 
baths, or essayed a hundred cleansing 
remedies, nothing availed in the least 
—in fact, many thought that he came 
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out only bluer than before. The 
most learned of the faculty were con- 
sulted, the most distinguished chemists 
—all invain. At last,a dyer was sent 
for, who in an instant recognised the 
culiar tint, and said, ‘Ah, there is 
ut one man in Paris has the secret of 
this colour, and he lives in the Rue 
de Marais.’ 

“Here was a terrible blow to all 
hope, and in the discouragement it in- 
flicted three long months were passed, 
De Marsay growing thin and wretched 
from fretting, and by his despondency 
occasioning his friends the deepest so- 
licitude. At length, one of his rela- 
tives resolved on a bold step. He 
went direct to the Rue de Marais and 
demanded to speak with thedyer. It 
is not very easy to say how he opened 
a negotiation of such delicacy . that he 
did so with consummate tact and skill 
there can be nodoubt, for he so worked 
onthe dyer’s compassion by the picture 
of a poor, young fellow utterly ruined 
in his career, unable to face the world 
—to meet his regiment—even to ap- 
pear before the enemy, being blue !— 
that thedyer at last confessed hispity, 
but at the same time cried out, ‘What 
can I do? there is no getting it off 

in ! 

“*No getting it off again! do you 
really tell me that?’ exclaimed the 
wretched negotiator. 

“+Tmpossible ! that’s the patent,’ 
said the other, with an ill-dissembled 
pride. ‘I have o—- seven years in 
the invention. I only hit upon it last 
October. Its grand merit is that it 
resists all attempts to efface it.’ 

“*And do you tell me,’ cries the 
friend, in terror, ‘that this poor fellow 
must go down to his grave in that 
odious—well, I mean no offence—in 
that unholy tint?’ 

_“*There is but one thing in my power, 


“ ‘Well, what is it, in the name of 
Mercy | Out with it, and name your 


ce. 

**T can make him a very charming 
green !—un beau vert, Monsieur.’ ”’ 

When the baronet had ceased to 
laugh at the anecdote, Purcell re- 
sumed: And now for the applica- 
tion. It is always a good thing in life 
to be able to become ‘un beau vert,’ 
even though the colourshould not quite 
suit you. I say this, because for the 
— roject I canaugur no success ! 

he world lived wonderfully fast, 
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Sir Capel, since you and I were boys. 
That same Revolution in France that 
has cut off so many heads, has left 
those that still remain on men’s shoul- 
ders very much wiser than they used 
to be. Now nobody in Europe wants 
this family again ; they have done 
their part ; and they areas much bye- 
gones as chain armour or a battle- 
axe.” 

“The rightful and the legitimate are 
never byegone—never obsolete,” said 
the other, resolutely. 

“A’nt they, faith ! The guillotine 
and the lantern are the answers to 
that. I do not mean to say it must 
bealwaysthis way—there may, though 
I see no signs of it, come a reaction 
yet; but for the present men have 
taken a practical turn, and they ac- 
cept nothing, esteem nothing, — 
nothing that is not practical. ira- 
beau’s last effort wasto give this colour 
to the Bourbons, and failed. Do 
not tell me, then, that where Gabriel 
Riquetti broke down, a'Jesuit father 
will succeed !” 

The other shook his head in dissent, 
but without speaking. 

“Remember, baronet, these con- 
victions of mine are all opposed to my 
interest. I should be delighted to see 
your fairy palace made habitable, and 
valued for the municipal taxes. Noth- 
ing could better please me than to be- 
hold your Excellency master of the 
horse, except to see myself Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. But here we are, 
and a fine princely looking pile it is!’ 

They both stopped suddenly, and 
gazed with wondering admiration at 
the noble facade of the palace right 
in front of them. A wide terrace of 
white marble, ornamented with groups 
or single figures in statuary, stretched 
the entire Tength of the building, be- 
neath which a vast orangery extended, 
the trees loaded with fruit or blossom, 
gave but slight glimpses of the rock- 
work grottoes and quaint fountains 
within. 

“This is not the Cardinal’s pro- 
perty,” said Purcell. “Nay, I know 
well what I am saying; this belongs, 
with the entire estate, down to San 
Remo, yonder, to the young Countess 
Ridolfi. Nay, more, she is at this 
very moment in bargain with Cesare 
Piombino for the sale of it; her price 
is five hundred thousand Roman 
scudi, which she means to invest in 
this bold scheme.” 
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“She, at least, has faith, is a Stu- 
art,” exclaimed the baronet, eagerly. 

“What would you have? e 

irl’s in love with your Prince. She 

as paid seventy thousand piastres of 
Albizzi’s debts, that have hung around 
his neck these ten or twelve years 
back, all to win him over to the cause, 
just because his brother-in-law is 
Spanish Envoy here. She destined 
some eight thousand more as a pre- 
sent to our Lady of Ravenna, who, it 
would seem, has a sort of taste for 
bold enterprises; but Massoni stopped 
her zeal, and suggested that instead 
of candles she Soul lay it out in 
muskets.” 

“You scoff unseasonably, sir,” said 
the baronet, indignant at the tone he 
spoke in. 

“Nor is that all,” continued Pur- 
cell, totally heedless of the rebuke; 
“her very jewels, the famous Ridolfi 
gems, the rubies that once were 
among the show objects of Rome, are 
all packed up and ready to be sent to 
Venice, where a company of Jews 
have contracted to buy them. Is not 
this girl’s devotion enough to put all 
your patriotism to the blush?” 


A slight stir now moved the leaves 


of the orange trees near where they 
were standing, as the evening was 
perfectly still and calm. Purcell, how- 
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ever, did not notice this, but went 
on— 

“And she is right. If there were 
a means of success, that means would 
be money. Butit is growing late, and 
this I take it is the chief entrance. 
Let us present ourselves, if so be that 
we are to be honoured with an audi- 
ence.” 

Though the baronet had not failed 
to remark the sarcastic tone of this 
speech, he made no reply, but slowly 
ascended thesteps towards the terrace. 

Already the night was closing in, 
and as the strangers reached the door, 
they never perceived that a figure had 
issued from the orangery beneath, and 
mounted the steps after them. This 
was the Chevalier, who usually passed 
the last few moments of each day 
wandering amongst the orange trees. 
He had thus, without intending it, 
heard more than was meant for his 
ears. 

The travellers had but to appear to 
receive the most courteous reception 
from a household already prepared to 
do them honour. They were con- 
ducted to apartments specially in 
readiness for them; and being told 
that the Countess hoped to have their 
company at nine o’clock, when she 
supped, were left to repose after their 
journey. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


4 WAYWORN ADVENTURER. 


Ir was by this chance alone Gerald 
knew of the sacrifices Giulia had 
made, and was making for his cause. 
In all their intercourse, marked by so 
many traits of mutual confidence, no- 
thing of this had transpired. By the 
like accident too did he learn how 
some men, at least, spoke and thought 
of his fortunes ; and what a world of 
speculation did these two facts sug- 
gest. They were as types of the two 
opyos forces that ever swayed him 
in life. Here, was the noble devotion 
that gave all ; there, the cold distrust 
that believed nothing. Delightful as 
it had been for him to dwell on the 
steadfast attachment of Giulia Ridolfi, 
and think over the generous trustful- 
ness of that noble nature, he could 
not turn his thoughts from what had 
fallen from Purcell ; the ill-omened 
words rankled in his heart, and left 
no room for other reflections. 


All that he had read of late, all the 
letters that were laid before him, were 
filled with the reiterated tales of 
Highland devotion and attachment. 
The most touching little episodes of 
his father’s life were those in which 
this generous sentiment figured, and 
Gerald had by a and re-reading 
them got to believe that this loyalty 
was but sleeping, ‘and ready to be 
aroused to life and activity at the first 
flutter of a Stuart tartan on the hills, 
or the first wild strains of a pibroch 
in the gorse-clad valleys. 

And yet Purcell said—he had heard 
him say—the world has no further 
need of this family ; the pageant they 
moved in has passed by for ever. The 
mere chance mention, too, of Mira- 
beau’sname—that terrible intelligence 
which had subjugated Gerald’s mind 
from very boyhood—imparted addi- 
tional force to this judgment, “ Per- 
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haps it is even as he says,” muttered 
Gerald; “perhaps the old fire has 
died out on the altars, and men want 
us not any more.” 
Whenever in history he had chanced 
upon the mention of men, who once 
reat by family and pretension, had 
allen into low esteem and humble 
fortune, he always wondered why 
they had not broken with the old 
world and its traditions at once, and 
sought in some new and far-off quar- 
ter of the globe alife untrammelled by 
the past. Some would call this faint- 
heartedness ; some would say that it 
is a craven part to turn from danger; 
but it is not the danger I turn from ; 
it is not the peril that appals me ; it 
is the sting of that sarcasm that says, 
who is this that comes, on the pretext 
of a name, to trouble the world’s 
peace, unfix men’s minds, and unhinge 
their loyalty? What does he bring 
us in exchange for this earthquake of 
opinion? Is he wiser, better, braver, 


more skilled in arts of war or peace 
than those he would overthrow ' 

As he waged conflict with these 
thoughts, came the summons to an- 
nounce that the Countess was waiting 


supper for him. 

“T cannot come to-night. I am 
ill—fatigued. Say that I am in want 
of rest, and have lain down upon 
my bed.” Such was the answer he 
gave, uttered in the broken, me 
ted tone of one ill at ease with himself. 

The Cardinal’s physician was spee- 
dily at his door, to offer his services, 
but Gerald declined them abruptly, 
and begged to be left alone. At length 
a heavy step was heard on the corri- 
dor, andthe Cardinal himself demand- 
ed admission. 

In the hurried excuses that Gerald 
poured forth, the wily churchman 
quickly saw that the real cause of his 
absence was untouched on. 

“Come, Prince,” said he, good- 
humouredly, “tell me frankly, you 
are not satisfied with Giulia and my- 
self for having permitted this man to 
come here; but I own that I yielded 
only to Massoni’s earnest desire.” 

* And why should Massoni have so 
insisted ?” asked Gerald. 

“For this good reason, that they 
are both devoted adherents of your 
house ; men ready to hazard all for 
your cause.” 

Gerald smiled superciliously, and 
the Cardinal seeing it, said— 
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“ Nay, Prince, distrust was no fea- 
ture of your race, and, from what the 
Pere Massoni says, these gentlemen 
do not deserve it.” He paused to 
let Gerald reply, but, as he did not 
speak, the Cardinal went on: “The 
age of the two, who speaks out 
1is mind more freely, is a very zealous 
partizan of your cause. He has worn 
a miniature of your father next his 
heart since the memorable day at 
Preston, when he acted as aide-de- 
camp to his Royal Highness; and 
when he had shown it to us he kissed 
it with a devotion that none could 
dare to doubt.” 

“This is he that is called Purcell ?” 
asked Gerald. 

“The same. He held the rank of 
colonel in the Scottish army, and was 
rewarded with a patent of nobility, 
too, of which, however, he has not 
availed himself.” 

Again there flashed across Gerald’s 
mind the words he had overheard from 
the orangery, and the same cold smile 
again settled on his features, which 
the Cardinal noticed and said— 

“Tf it were for nothing else than 
the close relation which once bound 
him to his Royal Highness, methinks 
you might have wished to see and 
speak with him.” 

“ And so I mean to do, sir; but not 
to-night.” 

“Chevalier,” said the Cardinal, re- 
solutely, “it is a time when followers 
must conciliated, not repulsed ; 
flattered instead of offended. flect, 
then, I entreat you, ere you afford 
even a causeless impression of distance 
or estrangement. On Monday last, 
an old Highland chief, the lord of 
Barra, I think, they called him, was 
refused admittance here, on the plea 
that it was a day reserved for af- 
fairs of importance. On Wednesday, 
the Count D’Arigny was told that 
you only received envoys, and not 
mere Charges d’Affaires; and even 
yesterday, I am informed, the Duc 
de Terracina was sent away because 
he was a few minutes behind the time 
specified for his audience. Now, these 
are trifles, but they leave memories 
which are often disastrous.” 

“Tf Thad to render an account of my 
actions, sir,” said Gerald, haughtily, 
“a humiliation which has not yet 
reached me—I might be able to give 
sufficient explanation for all you have 
just mentioned.” 
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“T did but speak of the policy of 
these things,” said the Cardinal, with 
an air of humility. 

“Tt is for me to regard them in 
another light,” said Gerald, hastily. 
He paused, and, after a few minutes, 
resumed in a voice whose accents 
were full and well weighed : “ When 
men have agreed together to support 
the cause of one they call a Pretender, 
they ever seem to me to make a sort 
of compromise with themselves, and 
insist that he who is to be a royalty 
to all others, invested with every 
right and due of majesty, must be to 
them a plaything and a toy; and 
then they gather around him with 
fears, and threats, and hopes, and 
flatteries—now menacing—now brib- 
ing—forgetting the while that if 
fortune should ever destine such a 
man to have a throne, they will 
have so corrupted and debased his 
nature, while waiting for it, that not 
one fitting quality, not one rightful 
trait would remain to him. If history 
has not taught me wrongly, even 
usurpers have shown more kingly 
conduct than restored monarchs.” 

“What would you, Prince?” said 
the Cardinal, sorrowfully. “We must 
accept the world as we find it.” 

“Say, rather: as we make it.” 

The Cardinal rose to take his leave, 
but evidently wishing that Gerald 
might say something to detain him. 
He was very reluctant to leave the 
young man to ponder over in solitude 
such a reflection as he had avowed. 

“Goodnight, sir—good night. Your 
Eminence will — my absence, 
and say that I will receive these gen- 
tlemen to-morrow. What are the 
papers you hold in your hand—are 
they for me?” 

“They are some mere routine mat- 
ters, which your Royal Highness may 
look over at leisure—appointments to 
certain benefices, on which it has been 
the custom to take the pleasure of the 
Prince your father; but they are not 
pe ; another time will do equally 
we 


There was an adroitness in this that 
showed how closely his Eminence had 
studied the Stuart nature, and marked 
that no flattery was ever so successful 
with that house as that which implied 
their readiness to sacrifice time, plea- 
sure, inclination—even health itself— 
to the cares and duties of station. To 
this blandishment they were never 
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averse or inaccessible, and Gerald in- 
herited the trait in all its strength. 

“Let me see them, sir,” said Gerald, 
seating himself at the table, while he 
gave a deep sigh—fitting testimony of 

is sense of sacrifice. 

“This is the nomination of John 
Decloraine Hackett to the see of 
— ; anexcellent priest, and asound 

itician. He has ever contrived to 
impress the world so powerfully with 
his religious devotion, that there are 
not twelve men in Europe know him 
to be the craftiest statesman of his 
time.” 

“It is, then, a good appointment,” 
said Gerald, taking the pen. “But 
whatisthis? The Cardinal York has 
already signed this.” 

In Caraffa’s eagerness to play out 
his game, he had forgotten this fact, 
and that the Irish bishops had always 
been submitted to the approval of his 
Royal Highness. 

“Tsay, sir,” reiterated Gerald, “here 
is the signature of my uncle. What 
means this, or who really is it that 
makes these appointments ?” 

The Cardinal began a sort of 
mumbled apology about a divided 
authority and an ecclesiastical func- 
tion ; but Gerald stopped him ab- 
ruptly— 

“If we are to play this farce out, 
let our parts be assigned us ; and let 
none assume that which is not his 
own! Take my word for it, Cardinal, 
that if the day comes when the Eng- 
lish will carry me to the scaffold, at 
Smithfield or Tyburn, or wherever it 
be, you will not find any one so ready to 
be my substitute. There, sir, take 

our papers, and henceforth let there 
no more mockeries of office. I will, 
myself, speak of this to my uncle.” 

The Cardinal bowed submissively 
and moved towards the door. 

“You will receive these gentlemen 
to-morrow ?” said he, interrogatively. 

“To-morrow!” said Gerald, as he 
turned aver 

_ The Cardinal bowed deeply, and re- 
tired. Scarcely, however, had his 
footsteps died out of hearing, than 
Gerald rung for his valet, and said : 

_ “When these visiters retire for the 
night, follow the Signor Purcell to 
his room, and desire him to come here 
to me; do it secretly, and that none 
may remark you.” 

he valet. bowed, and Gerald was 
once more alone. 
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It was near midnight when the door 
again opened, and Mr. Purcell was in- 
troduced. Making a low and deep 
obeisance, but without any other de- 
monstration of deference for Gerald’s 
rank, he stood patiently awaiting to 
be addressed. 

“We have met before, sir,” said 
Gerald, flushing deeply. 

“So I perceive, sir,” was the quiet 
reply, given with all the ease of one 
not easily abashed, “and the last time 
was at a pleasant supper table, of 
which we are the only survivors.” 

“Indeed !” sighed Gerald, sadly, and 
with some astonishment. 

“Yes, sir; the ‘Mountain’ devoured 
the Girondists, and the reaction de- 
voured the ‘Mountain.’ If the pre- 
sent people have not sent the ‘reac- 
tionnaires’ to the guillotine, it is be- 
cause they prefer to make soldiers of 
them.” 

“ And how did you escape the perils 
of the time,” asked Gerald, eagerly. 

“Like Mons. de Talleyrand, sir, I 
always treated the party in disgrace 
as if their misfortune were but a pass- 
ing shadow, and that the day of their 
triumph was assured. For even this 
much of consideration, men in adver- 
sity are grateful!” 

“How heartily you must despise 
humanity!” burst out Gerald, more 
struck by the cold cynicism of the 
other’s look than even by his words. 

“Notso,” replied he, in a half care- 
less tone; “Jean Jacques expected 
too much ; Diderot thought too little 
of men. The truth lies midwa ,and 
they are neither as good or as bad as 
we deem them.” 

“And now, what is your pursuit; 
what career do you follow?” asked 
Gerald, abruptly. 

“T have none, sir; the attraction 
that binds the ruined gambler to sit 
at the table and watch the game at 
which others are staking heavily, ties 
me to any enterprise wherein men are 
willing to risk much. I have seen so 
much of high play in life, I cannot 
stand by petty ventures. They told 
me at Venice of the plot that was 
maturing here, and I agreed with old 
Sir Capel Crosbie to come over and 
hear about it.” 

“You little suspected, perhaps, who 
was the hero of the adventure,” said 
Gerald, half doubtingly. 

“Nay, sir; I saw your picture, and 
recognised you at once,” 
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“T never knew there had been a 
portrait of me!” cried Gerald, in as- 
tonishment. 

“Tt was taken, I fancy, during your 
illness; but the resemblance is still 
complete, and recalls to those who 
knew the Prince, your father, every 
trait and lineament of his face.” 

“You, yourself, knew him?” said 
Gerald, feelingly. 

A deep, cold bow was the only 
acknowledgment of this question. 

“They told me you were one of his 
trusted and truest friends?’ 

“We wore each other’s miniature 
for many a year; our happiness was 
to talk of what might have chanced 
to be our destiny had he won back 
the throne that was his righ and I 
succeeded to what my father’s gold 
should have purchased. I see I am 
alluding to what you never heard of. 
You see before you one who might 
have been a King of Poland.” 

Gerald stared in half credulous as- 
tonishment, and the other went on— 

“You have heard of the Mississippi 
—_ and of Law, its founder?” 

“ es.” 

“My grandfather was Law’s friend 
and confidant. By their united ta- 
lents and zeal the great plot was first 
conceived and matured. Law was at 
first but an indifferent French scholar, 
and even a worse courtier. My grand- 
father was an adept in both, and knew 
besides the Duke of Orleans well. 
They were as much companions as 
the distance of their stations could 
make them ; and by my grandfather’s 
influence, the Duke was induced to 
listen to the scheme. On what mere 
accident the great events of life de- 
pend! It was a — of “quinze” 
decided the fate of Europe. The Duke 
lost a hundred and seventy thousand 
livres to my grandfather, and could 
not pay him. While he was making 
excuses for the delay, my grandfather 
thought of Law, and said :—‘Let me 
present to your Royal Highness to- 
morrow morning a clever friend of 
mine, and it will never be your for- 
tune again to own that you a not 
money to any extent at your disposal.’ 
Law appeared at the Duke’s levée th 
next morning. It is not necessary to 
tell the rest, only that amongst the 
deepest gamblers in that memorable 
scheme, and the largest winners, m 
grandfather held the first place. “Bue 
was the splendour of his retinue one 
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day at Versailles that the rumour ran 
it was some sovereign of Southern 
Europe had suddenly arrived at Paris, 
and the troops turned out to render 
royal honours to him. When the 
Duke heard the story he laughed 
heartily and said—‘ Eh bien, c’est un 
Gage du succés’-—a motto upon our 
family name, which was Gage, my 
uncle being afterwards a viscount by 
that title. 

“Within a very short time after 
that incident—which, some say, had 
so captivated my grandfather’s ambi- 
tion that he became feverish and rest- 
less for greatness—he offered three 
millions sterling for the crown of Po- 
land. You may remember Pope’s al- 
lusion to it— 


“The Crown of Poland, venal twice an age, 
To just three millions stinted modest Gage.” 


“The contract was broken off by 
my grandfather’s refusal to marry a 
certain Countess Boratynski, a natural 
daughter of the king. He then made 
a bidding for the Throne of Sardinia ; 
but, while the negotiation was 9: 
pending, the great edifice of Law be- 
gan to tremble; and within three 
short weeks, my ndfather, from 
the owner of six millions sterling, was 
reduced to actual beggary. 

“ He attained a more lasting pros- 
perity later on, and died a grandee 
of Spain of the first class, having 
highly distinguished himself in coun- 
cil and the field. 

“Tt is not in any vaingloriousne 
sir, I have related this story. Of a 
the greatness that once adorned my 
house, these threadbare clothes are 
sorry relics. We were talking of life’s 
reverses, however, and, probably, my 
case is not without its moral.” 

Gerald sat silently gazing with a 
sort of admiration at one who could, 
with such seeming calm, discuss the 
most calamitous accident of fortune. 

“ How thoroughly you must know 
the world,” exclaimed he at last. 

“ Ay, sir ; in the popular accepta- 
tion of the phrase I do know it. 
Plenty of good and plenty of bad is 
therein it, and so mingled and blended 
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that there is nothing rarer in life than 
to find any nature either all lovable 
or all detestable. There are dark 
stains in the fairest marble, so are 
there in natures the world deems ut- 
terly depraved touches of human sen- 
timent whose tenderness no poet ever 
dreamed of. And if I were to give 
you a lesson, it would be—never be 
over-sanguine ; but never despair of 
humanity !” 

“As you drew nigh the villa this 
evening,” said Gerald slowly, and with 
all the deliberation of one approach- 
ing a theme of interest, “I anal 
to be in the orangery beneath the ter- 
race. You were speaking to your 
companion in confidence, and I heard 
you say what augured but badly for 
the success of my cause. Your words 
made so deep an impression on me 
that I have asked to see and speak 
with you: tell me, therefore, in all 
frankness, what you know, and, in 
equal candour, what you think about 
this enterprise.” 

“What claim -have I upon your 
forbearance if I say what may be un- 
gracious? How shall I hope to be 
forgiven if I tell you what is not plea- 
sant to hear ?” 

“The word of one who is well w 
of delusions shall be your guarantee.” 

“T accept the pledge.” 

He walked three or four times up 
and down the room, to all seeming in 
deep deliberation with himself, and 
then, facing full round in front of 
Gerald, said— 

“You were educated at the convent 
of the Jesuits—are you a member of 
the order ?” 

“ No.” 

“Have they made no advances to 
you to become such ?” 

“ None.” 

“Tt is as I suspected,” muttered he 
to himself, then added aloud, “ The 
mean to employ you as the Frenc 
king did your father. You are to be 
the menace in times of trouble, and 
the sacrifice in the day of terms and 
accommodations. Be neither.” 

With this he waved his hand in 
farewell, and hastily left the room. 











Lanpor in his “Last Fruit off an 
Old T'ree’ has instituted a compari- 
son between fancy and imagination. 
“Fancy,” he says, “is imagination in 
her youth and adolescence. Fancy is 
always excursive; imagination not 
seldom sedate. It is the business 
of the latter to create and animate 
such beings as are worthy of her 
plastic hand; certainly not by in- 
visible wires to put marionettes in 
motion, nor to pin butterflies on blot- 
ting paper. Vigorous thought, ele- 
vated sentiment, just expression, de- 
velopment of character, power to 
bring man out from the secret haunts 
of his soul, and to place him in strong 
outline against the sky, belong to ima- 
gination. Fancy is thought to dwell 
among the fairies and their congeners, 
and they frequently lead the weak and 
ductile poet far astray. * . ” 
Their tiny rings, in which the intel- 
ligent see only the growth of funguses, 
are no arena for action and passion. 
It was not in these circles that Ho- 
mer, and Eschylus, and Dante strove.” 

Not unfrequently fancy endeavours 
to grasp what imagination alone can 
comprehend, and then we witness that 
most easy of all Avernian descents, 
the fall from the sublime to the ridi- 
culous. Let us take an example. 
Milton grandly says, “Satan like a 
comet burned.” on ination will at 
once take in the full force of this 
splendid comparison. The terror and 

e awe which the comet inspired in 
the poet’s time will be transferred to 
the fallen archangel. The withering 
heat, the baleful atmosphere, the sud- 
den appearance of amalignant stranger 
in the realm of order and peace, all 
these sensations will at once come 
crowding into the mind, while ima- 
gination holds the open door. But 
what will fancy do; in what way will 
she treat this Eschylean metaphor ? 
She will find out a congruity which 
none but she would ever have dis- 
covered. The comet has a tail, and 
so has Satan; and lo! in a moment, 
the sublime has rushed headlong into 
the abyss of the ridiculous. Fancy 
will not let the glories of the rising 
sun alone, and we hear her saying 
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by the mouth of the author of Hu- 
dibras :— 


* And now, like lobster boiled, the morn 
From black to red began to turn.” 


Too often fancy is the fool that 
“rushes in where angels fear to 
tread ;” yet she has her work to do, 
and if we were asked to define what 
is her proper province, as well as 
what is not, we would, too, like our 
octogenarian author quoted above. 
draw a parallel between fancy and 
imagination. We would say, that 
fancy is to imagination what the 
microscope is to the telescope; the 
one enables us to see a world in a 
blade of grass, a drop of dew, a flower; 
the other summons to our gaze vast 
orbs of glory, and flying through space 
thrids a labyrinth of worlds, peopl 
by angels, or like our own, with men 
a little lower than the angels. Fancy 
peeps into the world of elves and fays ; 
imagination soars through the archan- 
gelic universe, and gazes on thrones 
and dominions, principalities and 
powers, until she reaches the court 
without the Holy of Holies, and even 
then, awed but for a moment, passes 
through the veil, and stands untrem- 
bling before the visible Shekinah. 

Fancy listens to the chiming of 
harebells and lluebells, and finds 
that every flower has its own pecu- 
liar note of joy. Imagination can 
hear the “music of the spheres ;” the 
sun “sounding forth its ancient song ;” 
all the morning stars singing with 
triumphant gladness, and learns that 
every planet takes its part in the grand 
celestial chorus, Fancy tells us that 
this world is an aggregation of infinite 
systems ; imagination shows that it 
is itself but a unit of one mighty 
system. 

We care not long to remember the 
achievements of fancy, but the vic- 
tories of imagination are triumph for 
all ee and every one rever- 
ences a“Prolog am Himmel,” a “Par- 
aphrase of the Nineteenth Psalm,” 
an eight book of the Ziad. The ex- 
ercise of fancy must necessarily tend 
to make man a Pantheist, while, by 
frequently using his imagination he 
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daily rises higher and nearer to per- 
fect Theism. A Géthe, an Addison, 
could scarcely fail to be Christians, 
and even Homer himself, we almost 
sup must have had a — of 
eternal unity. Truly the Greek was 
a wondrous nation. Every power 
that humanity can boast seems to 
have had its perfect development 
amongst them. The same people 
who by fancy heard Dryads whis- 

ring amid the sighing trees, and 

ai warbling in the running 
streams, saw by imagination Pro- 
metheus chained to a rock, and 
through long ages of torture, bear- 
ing the pain and sin of the world, 
supported by the hope of “seeing of 
the travail of his soul, and being sa- 
tisfied.” Truly it was a grand peo- 

le; and we look small and mean 
beside them, although they did not 
travel one degree of longitude in the 
hour, nor turn out miles of broad- 
cloth in a day. 


Ir is no use to deny it, we are not 
fond of “good” people. If we ask 
our consciences the reason of this, 
they will scarcely accuse us of envy- 


ing those who are better than our- 
selves, but whom we cannot imitate. 
On the eee it will be found that 


the virtue of thcse who are par ex- 
cellence styled “good people,” arises 
from a deficiency in their mental or- 
ganization, and not from any super- 
abundance of conscientiousness or 
virtuous habits. They never fall 
into sin, because they are never 
tempted ; they are never tempted be- 
cause they are beneath, not above, 
temptation. It requires a certain 
amount of mental vigour to be tempt- 
ed; there must be an active wish for 
a wrong object ere that object can be- 
come dangerous. The slothful person 
is not imperilled just because he is 
slothful and indolent, steadfast, im- 
movable, and impassible, without 
ions, without desires ; without 
imagination to paint unlawful plea- 
sures, he is never tempted to taste 
of the forbidden fruit, and he stands 
a monument of stupid virtue. 
That is the reason why we dislike 
“ good people,”—for the same reason 
that we cannot herd with the inferior 
animals of the creation, we cannot 
fraternize with them. We are a little 
lower than theangels, and they are only 
a very little higher than the brutes. 
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For this reason, too, it is that goodness 
which one would think should be the 
summum bonum, is our dernier resort; 
and when we can say nothing else that 
is favourable of a person we admit 
that he is at least “ good.” 

“Tt is our weaknesses alone that 
render us lovable,” says Géthe, and 
therefore our pleasure is to walk and 
talk with those who have enjoyed and 
suffered like ourselves ; we make bo- 
som friends of these, even though they 
have sinned and fallen. The beating 
of a warm, though erring heart is 
dearer to us than the cold and clammy 
life of the reptile that has ever so long 
lived imbedded in stone. 

But if we should meet with some 
pure souls who, like us, have been 
“tried, troubled, tempted,” yet who. 
unlike us, haveresisted and conquere 
temptation, we do homage to these as 
to heroes half divine, as something far 
more than “good.” So true it is, that 
before we think the wreath of victory 
worthily bestowed the field must 
have been fought as well as won, and 
the fiercer the struggle the more glo- 
rious in our eyes isthecrown. Thus, 
too, we may say, with all reverence, 
that the human life of Him who was 
Man as well as God, would have been 
incomplete without that chapter of 
the forty days fasting and the temp- 
tation in the wilderness. 


Ar the present time we are in dan- 
ger of attaching too much value to 
the argument derived from analogy. 
The assistance which we receive from 
this mode of reasoning is little more 
than negative. We may point to the 
fairly written volume of nature and 
so confute the atheist ; we may appeal 
to the moral law graven on our hearts 
and consciences, and so confound the 
libertine ; yet, while it would have 
been possible forman to have attained, 
without the aid of revelation, to the 
knowledge of a Creator, and of a Mo- 
ral Governor, there is one subject of 
vital importance which must have 
ever have been hidden from eyes un- 
illumined by the light that shone 
through patriarchs, a and 
apostles. The immortality which was 
proclaimed by the Gospel, and which 
was the most glorious feature of the 
glad tidings that came heralded by 
the heavenly hosts, is to be found no- 
where but in the few pages written 
eighteen centuries ago by men (with 





one exception) unlearned and un- 
taught. 

An eminent preacher of a country 
whose divines are not distinguished 
for reverence, and to whom he forms 
a bright contrast—William Elery 
Channing—has published an eloquent 
sermon on this subject of the soul 
seeking to obtain from the outer world 
some clue as to its own future fate ; 
yet he could show little intelligence 
gained by analogy. The law of na- 
ture is birth out of corruption, death 
into corruption, and from thence birth 
again ; yet not always to the same life 
as before. There might be degenera- 
tion as well as progression. The tree 
=— up from a soil rich with the 

ecayed leaves and trunks of a pri- 
meval forest. That tree sheds its 
leaves, and having lived its time it, 
too, decays, and, perhaps, affords sus- 
tenance for other trees to come; or 
else, a plant springs up and _— food 
to man, himself soon to die, and all 
that remains of him to become dust, 
mingle with the ground, and give soil 
for the growth of other plants, which 
shall feed other men. Or, to take 
another analogy : the child increases 
to the full stature of the man, and 
brings forth flower of thought and 
fruit of action ; but soon the glory of 
summer passes into the mellowed ripe- 
ness of autumn, which, in due course, 
is succeeded by the chill frosts and 
death of winter,—‘a second child- 
hood,”—melancholy words, descrip- 
tive of ever-circling change,continually 
repeating itself. Is there to be no ad- 
vance? Shall the man who strives 
so earnestly after knowledge never at- 
tain to the seraph’s wisdom? 
truth, if this be so; yet a still sadder 
creed did the olden philosophy teach. 
Death ome San fi h pee 
ing passed into the brute, noble or 
ooten far as brutes can be noble or 
base), according as his life had been 
good or evil. tter, infinitely better 
than this, is the modern doctrine of 
development. Let the ape become 
the man, rather than the man the ape. 
Hard indeed is sucha fall. Man wal- 
lowing inthe pigstye! Better let Cx- 
sar’s dust bung up a beer-barrel. Let 
our origin be as you will, ye dis- 
coverers of the “vestiges of creation,” 
but let not our end be vile. Yet how 
know we, most diligent “interpreters 
and servants of nature” though we 
be, but what we sprung from nothing, 
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and shall return to nothing ; but what 
having risen out of darkness we shall 
set into gloom ? 

Through the darkness, and through 
the gloom, a light has shone—a light 
dispersing all the clouds that veiled 
Heaven’s glories from our gaze—the 
light of the star of the Epiphany. 

Now, we no longer sadly ask with 
wearied watchmen, “What of the 
night?’ Now, we even have glimp- 
ses of a former brightness. 


“Our birth is but a sleep, and a forgetting ; 
The soul that rises with us, our Life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar. 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home.” 


Most inhuman would he be who 
should grudge his brother knowledge. 
Yet it isa fair subject of inquiry whe- 
ther the present increase of teachers 
and teaching has not been attended 
with some falling off in the quality of 
that which is taught. We seem to 
have lost in depth what we have 
gained in breadth. The student’s cell 
once a veritable reality, is now a mere 
Sagon de parler, by which we inti- 
mate the mechanic’s institute. The 
days of the giantsare gone by. Eras- 
mus, Bacon, Newton, and Pascal, have 
left nosuccessors. The toilsomereader 
of cumbersome folios gives way to 
the dilettante frequenter of popular 
lectures. Now, without for one mo- 
ment wishing any return to the old 
monopoly, may we not seek to avert 
the calamity impendent over the next 
generation, of becoming a nation of 
superficial smatterers. If we do so, 
we must, in the first place, endeavour 
to exterminate the species of glib 
talkers, who are the popular heroes of 
the tea-table. To accomplish this will 
be no easy matter, for the man of 
“general knowledge” (1.¢. of particular 
ignorance), is so much more useful in 
company than the really wise man. 
The one isready withatale,anadpropos, 
a happy illustration ; while the other 
is still weighing the merits of a ques- 
tion, setting one side over against the 
other, most conscientious] a 
counter-evidence. Thus, the knowing 
man earns the reputation of immense 
reading, as well asready wit ; while the 
honest student is esteemed learned, 
no doubt, but a book-worm, quite un- 
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fit for the company of brilliant peo- 
— “ or me, dear reader. 

u Stewart has said something 
so much to the purpose of this sub- 
ject, that you must give me leave to 
quote him :— 


‘«The species of memory which ex- 
cites the greatest degree of admiration 
in ordinary society, is a memory for 
detached and isolated facts ; and it is cer- 
tain that those men who are possessed of 
it, are very seldom distinguished by the 
higher powersof the mind. Suchaspe- 
cies of memory is unfavourable to philo- 
sophical arrangement, because it in part 
supplies the place of arrangement. . . 
A man destitute of genius may treasure 
up in his memory a number of icu- 
lars in chemistry, or natural history, 
which he refers to no principle, and from 
which he deduces no conclusion; and 
from his facility in acquiring this stock 
of information, may flatter himself with 
the belief that he possesses a natural 
taste for these branches of knowledge. 
But they who are really destined to ex- 
tend the boundaries of science, when 
they first enter upon new pursuits, feel 
their attention distracted, and their me- 
mory overloaded with facts among which 
they can trace no relation, and are some- 
times apt to despair entirely of their fu- 
ture progress. In due time, however, 
their superiority appears, and arises in 
part from that very dissatisfaction which 
they experienced at first, and which 
does not cease to stimulate their inqui- 
ries, till they are enabled to trace, amid 
a chaos of apparently unconnected ma- 
terials, that simplicity and beauty which 
always characterize the operations of 
nature.”* 

It is, of course, far more simple to 
exercise the memory than the analytic 
power. Far more easy to hoard up 
a host of facts than to attain to the 
—— truly sceptic mind. Yet 

acts are but the rudis indigestaque 
moles of chaos ; and it is no magician’s 
wand that will educe from thence or- 
der and beauty, cosmos. It is not 
those men who, as Bishop Butler said, 
“have a strong curiosity to know what 
is said, but little or no curiosity to 
know what is true,” that will extract 
the precious metal from the mass of 
ore. It is only the hard-working, ho- 
nest student who knows the refiner’s 
art. 


Stewart, in another part of the 
chapter from which we have quoted, 
considers the use and abuse of com- 
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monplace books. The commonplace 
book of an attendant at popular lec- 
tures would certainly be a curiosity 
as curious as a Mexican idol, and 
about as useful. Shall we turn over 
the pages of one :— 


**The sun does not move round the 
earth, as was formerly supposed, but the 
earth round the sun, at the rate of about 
1,000 miles an hour. Lead and iodine 
mixed together throw down a beautiful 
chrome-coloured precipitate called iodide 
of lead—Symbol, Pb. I. Chlorine is very 
extensively used in dyeing, bleaches 
colours white. Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum overwhelmed by an eruption from 
Mount Vesuvius, a.p. 79. Siriusis the 
nearest of the fixed stars, though twenty 
billions of miles off. The first parlia- 
ment was held in the reign of Henry 
III. The angle of incidence is equal to 
the angle of deflection. Milton sold his 
Paradise Lost for five pounds.” 


“Disjecta membra” truly! Well 
may we ask with the prophet, “ Can 
these dry bones live?’ “It requires 
courage, indeed,” said Helvetius, “to 
remain ignorant of those useless sub- 


jects which are generally valued ;” 


“nevertheless,” adds Stewart, “it is 
a courage necessary to men who either 
love the truth, or who aspire to estab- 
lish a permanent reputation.” 
Wisdom will not be content with 
gentle dalliance when you have no- 
thing else to occupy your time. She 
— not be your plaything. She must 


‘No casual mistress, but a wife ;” 


and as such will demand honour, 
Tespect, yea, even reverence. Let 
every dilettante in literature or 
science read the life of Henry Fynes 
Clinton. The biography itself is not 
exciting, but as the history of a stu- 
dent’s life it ismost highly instructive. 
Possessed of no great genius or origi- 
nality, Clinton was simply an honest 
and faithful student, who felt that 
if his vocation were to study, then it 
was his duty to study well and tho- 
roughly. By adhering to this resolu- 
tion, he left Yehind him, as the fruit 
of his industry, works of immense 
value, and for which every student 
of classic literature will never fail to 
give him thanks. 
“Tt is better to know one thi 

than to know about one hinael 
things,” says the author of “The 


* «Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind.” Part I., Chap. vii. 
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Schools of Alexandria.” It is hard 
to practise such austere virtue as this, 
et it is our ——— do so; and you 
now what our Laureate has so finely 
said :— 
“ He that ever following her commands, 
On with toil of heart, and knees, and hands, 
Thro’ the long gorge to the far light has won 
His path upward and prevailed, 
Shall find the toppling crags of duty scaled, 
Are close upon the shining tableland, 
To which our God himself is moon and sun.” 


STRANGE it is, that while generally 
ready enough to take for granted the 
intellectual inferiority of those who 
differ from us, we should always sup- 
pose dissent from our religious opi- 
nions to arise from moral delinquency. 


Ir is somewhat sad to think how 
little human learning and human dis- 
covery are cumulative. Not only is 
there no royal road to knowledge, but 
the fact that the road has been trod- 
den by other pilgrims is little help to 
usin our journey. The tears which 
school-boys of a past generation 
have shed over a, tin and 
Greek, before they could appreciate 
the beauties of Horace or Sophocles, 
will in no way lessen the troubles of 
yonder poor urchin who is just now 
introduced, with much fear and trem- 
bling on his part, to the muse of the 
first declension, feminine. He too, as 
they have done, must toil long and 
wearily before he can fit himself for 
the company of the illustrious Roman 
gentleman and the great Greek dra- 
matist. . 

This you say, is very trite, and 
must certainly come under the defi- 
nition of “Things old.” Be it so. 
Yet, this truth is by no means so ob- 
vious when applied to the race of 
more anal students ; but it is 
equally applicable to them. True, 
their predecessors have somewhat 
trodden down the roughnesses of the 
road, and so far made the journey 
more easy: but there is no vicarious 
travelling ; one and all of us must 

ird up our loins and trudge along as 

t we can, swiftly or slowly, up the 
hill of difficulty. We, who are the 
successors of Plato and Bacon, are 
better off than their forerunners. 
Butler takes up the clue which 
Origen had dropped, and at this very 


time Mansel follows the same track. 
Yet the help which these men afford 
us is only help. It assists us on our 
way, but does not preclude the neces- 
sity of our taking the journey for our- 
selves. 

There is another saddening circum- 
stance connected with this Wander- 
jahre of ours. The recurrence of the 
same errors. Not wore regularly do 
the milestones meet us on a great 
highway, than do certain heresies 
arise to form stumbling-blocks in our 
path. The history of philosophical 
or religious opinion is made up of 
such repetitions. In one age of the 
world a false doctrine springs up—is 
overcome in another—in a third is 
quite forgotten—arises once more in 
a fourth, to be again confuted, and 
again to = from memory. There is 
comfort, however, even in this humi- 
liating proof of our slowness to learn. 
When we are alarmed or scandalized 
by the vagaries or the blasphemies 
of some arch-heretic, let us turn the 
page of history, and we shall find that 
that which is is that which hath 
been, that truth is mighty and hath 
prevailed ; and so we may boldly say, 
truth is mighty, and well prevail. 

What then is the moral with which 
to point our truism—that knowledge 
isnot cumulative, that they who gather 
the manna in the morning can gather 
foroneday alone? Isit not, that there 
is something higher than knowledge. 
Is it not, that education is in no way 
merely the means to an end, but is its 
own end? Montaigne said that he 
loved better to forge his mind than 
to furnish it. Strength of mind is 
what men require, especially we of 
this fact-loving century. Bracing, 
not cramming, is the proper educa- 
tion; or to revert to our old simile 
the good that we obtain on our jour- 
ney towards the goal of knowledge, 
is not measured by the ground which 
we have travelled over, but by the 
vigour with which we have walked. 


STRANGE notions, indeed, some peo- 
ple have of toleration. “ How can I 
tolerate that which is wrong ?” is no 
unusual question. Surely it requires 
no very great stretch of Christian cha- 
rity to tolerate that which is right. 
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THERE are two styles of biography, 
under one of which the lives of all 
great men may be classed. The bio- 
grapher may write the “life and opin- 
ions” of his hero, or his “life and 
adventures,” according as he was a 
thinker or an actor on the busy stage 
of life; but the two styles are not to 
be confounded together, or the bio- 
grapher borrow from the one an inte- 
rest which only belongs to the other. 
Thus weread the “Lifeand Adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe,” or of Roderick 
Random, or of Captain Cook, and the 
more we get of moving accidents b 

flood and field the better we are pleased. 
The lives of these worthies were in 
the outer world of adventure, and the 
more the biographer keeps to that 
outer world, the better he will acquit 
his task. In the life and adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe, for instance, or 
Sinbad the Sailor, meditations and 
soliloquies on man and his mission, 
the soul and heraspirationsseem out of 
place. And Defoe was too skilful an 
artist to introduce much of these 
musings of the solitary man. What 
an ey for our intuitional 
school of romancers to turn humah 
nature like a gasteropod inside out, 
and to feel and handle the pure spirit 
as we handle men of flesh and bone 
like ourselves. The solitary Selkirk 
on his rock would have been a recluse 
with his hand on his pulse and telling 
the beatings of his heart responsive 
to the sea waves. But Defoe 
was not an intuitionalist ; and having 
dropped his hero on a rock far awa’ 

from the haunts of men and out of reac 

of all adventures in the ordinary sense 
of the word, he set about inventing 
adventures for him. The Prometheus 
Vinctus of this modern drama, in- 
stead of railing at fate with Auschy- 
lean despair, or with Aischylean ten- 
derness blessing the Nereids who rose 
at his cry to bathe him with their 
tresses, sets about hutting himself, 
kills goats and clothes himself with 


the skins, and sets up house at last 
under the. many disadvantages of 
bachelor life on a barren island. We 
have here one style of biography, good 
of its kind—the best in our private 
opinion of the two—but not to the 
exclusion of the other. 

Take the “Sorrows of Werther” as 
an instanceof the latter kind, in which 
the Germans as far excel usas we do in 
the former. What happened toWerther 
is but a foil to set off what Werther 
thought of these haps. The man of 
a the man of action— 

ives ina continued state of dreaming, 
in which the noises of the outer world 
do not awake him out of sleep, but 
only give a new shape to the dream ; 
he fits the new impression into the 
dream by some fantastic law of asso- 
ciation unknown to men awake, and 
when the senses, like Rhoda when she 
heard Peter continue knocking at the 
gate, affirm the reality of an outside 
world, the dreamer replies, “sister, thou 
art mad,” or “it ishisangel.” Ifabio- 
rapher sits down to write this “inner 
ife,’ as the Germans expressively 
call it, the leas he distracts his narra- 
tive with adventure the better. This 
“continued knocking” of facts at the 
door only disturbs those in the coma 
state of abstraction. There are cases, 
uncommon we admit, in which the 
inner life is almost the whole man, 
and the biographer’s task is nearly 
complete if he follows the clue of 
thoughts through the labyrinth of 
mind, without once turning into the 
bye-ways of narrative or the 4 
spaces of everyday life. The bio- 
grapher of Newton, for instance, ma 
shut himself up in the great quad- 
rangle of Trinity— 
“ With Trinity's loquacious clock, 

Who never let the quarters, night or day, 

Slip by him unproclaimed, and told the hours 

Twice over, witha male and female voice.” 
Within four walls of a study, which 
to our modern ideas would seem a crib 
—not a chamber—the mind is shut in 
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over some sheets of abstruse calcula- 
tion which will afterwards clear the 
solar system at a bound, and point to 
the remotest star in the heavens as 
obeying the same law of gravity as 
ourselves. To quicken his fancy, the 
biographer of Newton may behold 
“ The antechapel where the statue stood 
Of Newton, with his prism and silent face, 
_ marble sac ye mind for — . 
0 thro strange seas of tho’ 
— . 


But the life of such a man must be an 
inner life : to write his life and adven- 
tures would be a piece of gossiping 
impertinence like that of writing to 
the Duke of Wellington for his auto- 
ph, or cutting a twig from Napo- 
Gaipeilies to filla collection of relics. 
If the above classification of men 
into great thinkers and actors be cor- 
rect, the life of Milton in connexion 
with the history of his own time would 
appear like an attempt to embrace two 
opposite views of life in one—to tell 
us the life and opinionsof Milton, the 
poet and philosopher, and the life and 
adventuresof Milton, theschoolmaster 
andsecretary, underonecover. Words- 
worth has truly described the genius 
of Milton :— 


“ His soul was like a star, and dwelt apart.” 


He is the great solitary of his age to 
be studied apart—a star to be seen 
by its own light through the dark 
tube of a telescope which cuts off all 
disturbing side rays. Such should be 
the study of Milton, if a poet’s bio- 
graphy was all that Professor Masson 
aimed to produce. But the end in 
view appears to be not so much bio- 
graphy as history. We have often 
enough had biography treated as the 
materials for history. Now we are to 
have history treated as materials for 
biography. The lives of men were 
heaped together as memoires pour 
servir al histoire. Now these memoirs 
are in their turn heaped together to 
illustrate and set off the life of one. 
Mr. Masson is erecting a pyramid to 
the memory of Milton, and as in 

t by the forced labour of millions 
one king was laid in his last sleep with 
a@ mountain heaped over him by the 
hands of his subjects, so Milton’s life 
has drawn out innumerable lives of 
worthies less and less honourable, till 
we are almost bewildered with the 
oa of our materials. And as on 
these pyramids, so the story goes, not 
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only the number of the workmen, but 
even of the onions they consumed is 
inscribed ; so with praiseworthy accu- 
racy Mr. Masson has marshalled every 
fact that could illustrate the life of 
Milton. Historians make incursions 
into private life to illustrate public, 
but here the process is completely 
reversed—the biographer of Milton 
illustrates a private life by many pub- 
lic particulars—it is not a case of the 
one for the many, but the many for 
the one. History is treated as a pen- 
dant to biography. And as in theold 
Ptolemean astronomy, sun, moon, and 
stars revolve round the earth, so John 
Milton is placed in the centre of the 
political and historical orrery, and the 
greater and lesser lights of the firma- 
ment make a great circle round him 
as theircentre. We have no objection 
to this new mode of viewing the sub- 
ject. Some of Mr. Masson’s critics 
have found fault with him for thus 
reversing the rights of history and 
biography, putting the satellite for 
the sun, and the sun for the satellite; 
but they forget that the one order is 
as arbitrary as the other—the earth 
revolves round the sun, it is true, but 
in a sense the sun revolves round the 
earth—for all motion is relative—the 
one hypothesis was as good as the other 
to account for some of the facts of the 
earth andsun’s movements ; it was the 
movements of the other heavenly 
bodies which drove us to adopt the 
simpler hypothesis of the two, and to 
set us revolving round the sun, and 
not the reverse. So with history and 
biography. The lives of many men 
willrevolveround the life of one, as well 
as the other way. It is because the 
motion becomes more complicated and 
we are obliged to invent cycles and 
epicycles, that this revolution of his- 
tory round biography is less direct and 
simple than the other. Taking our 
stand on the life of John Milton, every 
star in the heavens of history between 
1608 and 1674 will rise and set once at 
least ; but their right ascension and 
declination will be awkwardly calcu- 
lated. We have assumed one point 
to be fixed, which is not so ; and there- 
fore the stars will shift their places 
most unaccountably. We shall have 
to invent cycle upon cycle, till the 
whole sphere is laced with crossed 
lines and the solemn procession of the 
stars in their courses seem like the 
crossings of fire-flies in the air, “mul- 
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tiform and mix” with endless confu- 
sion. So we predict it will be with 
this study of history in connexion 
with the life of Milton. It will task 
our Ptolemy to place in their orbits 
the many famous men who lived in 
the days of Milton. They do not na- 
turally revolve round Milton, and this 
fictitious centre will throw the whole 
study into confusion. But we need 
not press our objection further—the 
historical matter which makes up fully 
one-half of the volume all falls into its 
place, not as a part of, but side by 
side with the biographical; the two 
form separate studies which, though 
they do not combine well together, will 
help to throw light on each other, and 
so we pass from one to the other, and 
by the aid of the two come to form 
our conclusion of the man and the 
age—how far the man helped to guide 
the age, and how far the age shaped 
and governed the man. 

Mr. Masson in his prefatory notice, 
says :-— 

**He has not deemed it unfit in the 
instance of such a life to allow the forms 
of biography to overflow into those of 
history; in other words, it is intended 
to exhibit Milton’s life in its connexions 
with all the more notable phenomena 
of the period of British history in which 
it was cast—its state politics, its eccle- 
siastical variations, its literature and 
speculative thought. As if to oblige 
biography in this instance to pass into 
history, Milton’s life divides itself with 
almost mechanical exactness into three 
periods corresponding with those of the 
contemporary social movement : the first 
extending from 1608 to 1640, which was 
the period of his education and of his 
minor poems ; the second extending from 
1640 to 1660, or from the beginning of 
the civil wars to the Restoration and 
forming the middle period of his polemi- 
cal activity as a prose writer; and the 
third, extending from 1660 to 1674, 
which was the period of his later muse, 
and of the publication of ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ It is the plan of the present work 
to devote a volume to each of these 
periods.” 

In the execution of the above com- 
ppeoenee plan Mr. Masson has pub- 
ished the first of the three volumes, 
which carries us through the first 
genes of Milton’s life, extending 

rom 1608 to 1640. We cannot do 
better than follow our author in his 
Speen rides and reveries along the 
ing’s highway of history, and down 


the by-ways of biography through 
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which he carries the reader for the 
first thirty-two years of his hero’s life. 

John Milton was born in his fa- 
ther’s house in Bread-street, in the 
city of London, on Friday, the 9th of 
December, 1608, at half-past six in 
the morning. The year of his birth 
was the sixth year of the reign of the 
Scottish king, James I., in England. 

His father was a scrivener, and 
kept an office or shop at the sign of 
the “Spread Eagle” in Bread-street. 
There is little of topographical inte- 
rest now remaining about the place 
of Milton’s birth. The fire of London 
swept away those lath and plaster 
houses, with quaint gable-ends to- 
ward the street, and overhanging 
upper stories ; warehouses, busy by 
day and tenantless by night, fill the 
place where the honest scrivener drew 
up deeds for his customers below 
stairs, while his wife kept house 
above, thus combining under one roof 
the place of business and the family 
home. A scrivener’s occupation and 
station in society were very different 
from that which in modern use it 
has degenerated to. In the days of 
Milton a scrivener held a position 
more nearly resembling that of a mo- 
dern solicitor or notary-public. What 
a general practitioner is to a physician 
or surgeon, that a scrivener might be 
to the member of the inns of court ; 
he was outside the bounds of the pro- 
fession, strictly considered, but above 
that mere handicraft occupation of a 
modern scrivener. But Milton’s father 
was something more than a legal Dem 
adust. He was well read in the li- 
terature of his age, and had a talent 
for music above that of ordinary ama- 
teurs. Ina collection of madrigals, 
which was published in 1601, and 
long afterwards retained its celebrity, 
he is found associated as a contributor 
with twenty-one of the first English 
composers then living. Not to speak 
of other pieces, such as the Orianas, 
with which the courtiers and poets of 
Elizabeth’s reign flattered the aged 
virgin with fantastic and far-fetched 
conceits —_ ane — — ex- 
tant a collection of psalms and hymns, 
compiled by Thomas Ravenscroft, in 
1621, two of the airs of which, well 
known as “Norwich” and “ York,” 
were harmonized by Milton :-— 

** Norwich and York are still familiar 
tunes. ‘The tenor part of York tune,’ 
according to Sir John Hawkins, wane 80 
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well known in his days, ‘that within 
memory half the nurses in England were 
used to sing it by way of lullaby,’ and 
the chimes of many country-churches 
had ‘ played it six or eight times in four- 
and-twenty hours from time immemo- 
rial.’ And so, apart from all that he has 
given us through his son, there yet rests 
in the air of Britain, capable of being set 
loose wherever church-bells send their 
chimes over English earth, or voices are 
raised in sacred concert round an English 
or Scottish fireside, some portion of the 
soul of that admirable man, and his love 
of sweet sounds.” , 


It is pleasant to recall the infancy 
of great men, and picture to ourselves 
the time when their minds drew in 
their earliest thoughts. The picture 
of Milton’s home rests on the memory 
like a pleasant vision :— 


‘It is a warm and happy home. 
Peace, comfort, and industry reign with- 
in it. During the day the scrivener is 
busy with his apprentices and clients ; 
but in the evening the family are ga- 
thered together—the father on one side, 
the mother on the other, the eldest girl 
and her brother John seated near, and 
little Kit lying on the hearth. A grave 
Puritanic piety was then the order in 
the households of most of the respeetable 
citizens of London ; and in John Milton’s 
house there was more than usual of the 
accompanying affection for Puritanic 
habits and modes of thought. Religious 
reading and devout exercises would be 
part of the regular life of the family. 
And thus a disposition towards the 
serious, a regard for religion as the chief 
concern in life, and a dutiful love of the 
parents who so taught him, would be 
cultivated in Milton from his earliest 
years. Happy child to have such pa- 
rents; happy parents to have such a 
child!” 


Attwelve years of age young Milton 
was sent to St. Paul’s school, then, as 
now, one of those great public schools 
which are the glory and strength of 
free England. The school had been 
in existence a little more than a cen- 
tury, being founded by Dean Colet 
in 1512. The declared purpose of the 
foundation was “the free education, 
= Christian - gerne 

ing, 0} r men’s c en, with- 
out distincteon of nation, to the exact 
number of 153 at a time—this num- 
ber being selected with reference to 
the miracle of the fishes which Simon 
Peter drew to land (John xxi., 11.)” 
‘Besides building the school, and 
handsomely endowing it with land, 


the value of which has since risen 
enormously, an English catechism, 
the work of Dean Colet, anda Latin 

mmar, the foundation of all the 

tin grammars in use to this day, 
are among the founder’s legacies to 
this old St. Paul’s school. It is an 
amusing instance of Henry theEighth’s 
yassion for uniformity, that he en- 
Joined that Lilly’s Latin grammar, as 
published in 1513 specially for the 
scholars of St. Paul’s, should be uni- 
versally used, and that it should be 
“penal for any publicly to teach any 
other.” Whether Mr. Froude can dis- 
cover a state neeessity for this decla- 
ration of the king's supremacy over 
grammar as well as over consciences, 
we cannot say ; to us it only recalls 
Carlyle’s anecdote of “Sigismund, 
super grammaticam”—A king, who 
is not king over parts of speech, is but 
a king on sufferance ; his is — 
limited monarchy, in which any Dr. 
Syntax can dare to dissent from the 
Defender of the Faith in Latin Acci- 
dence. 

Into this orthodox seminary of 
Colet’s Catechism and Lilly’s Gram- 
mar, John Milton was admitted in 
1620, at the age of twelve. At the 
time that Milton became a pigeon of 
St. Paul’s, in allusion to the pigeons 
that soared about the cathedral, the 
school was in a very flourishing con- 
dition. In outward appearance it 
differed considerably from the low 
Grecian front that occupies the same 
site on the east side of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, overshadowed by the 

eat cathedral dome that rises above 
it, and throws it into insignificance. 
The court-yard could not have been 
so smoky, or the pillars so dingy, as 
those of the modern school. The 
changes, so far, have all been for the 
worse ; for a grammar-school in the 
heart of a city, with a population of 
200,000, could not have been the same 
“black hole” that it is in the heart of 
a population of 2,000,000. It is high 
time to set those poor Paul’s pigeons 
free, and to plant the foundation 
and school some miles out of town, 
beyond the din and smoke of the great 


city. 
Milton’s own account of his habits 
as a schoolboy deserves to be quoted : 


“My father destined me while yet a 
little boy for the study of humane letters, 
which I seized with such eagerness that 
from the twelfth year of my age I 


_ 
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scarcely ever went from my lessons to 
bed before midnight; which, indeed, 
was the first cause of injury to my eyes, 
to whose natural weakness there were also 
added frequent headaches. All which not 
retarding my impetuosity in learning, 
he caused me to be daily instructed both 
at the grammar-school and under other 
masters at home; and then, when I had 
acquired various tongues and also some 
not insignificant taste for the sweetness 
of philosophy, he sent me to Cambridge, 
one of our two national universities.” 

Besides Greek and Latin, French, 
Italian, and some Hebrew, we have 
reason to suppose that Milton, in his 
boyhood, was a diligent reader of 
a books. The list of English 
authors was then probably not greater 
than that of Russian authors in our 
day. And, as it would imply no 
great stretch of reading for a youth 
in some Russian gymnasium to have 
read through the whole of the Russian 
classics, so we may give young Milton 
credit for having read something of 
the few English writers that had risen 
to the rank of classics. Passing over 
Chaucer, Wyat, and Surrey, the 
reign of Elizabeth had brought to 

~light a few names that will live while 

the language lasts. Bacon, Hooker, 
Shakespeare, and Spenser are the 
four great Elizabethans; and after 
them, at a long interval, follow a list 
of dramatists, divines, and prosers, 
who held a respectable place in the 
literature of their day, and some of 
whom are not forgotten yet. We 
cannot suppose Milton to have reached 
his sixteenth year in ignorance of the 
best, at least, of the English writers. 
One of these in particular no biogra- 
pher of Milton can over. 

Of the few specimens of French 
poetry of the sixteenth century, there 
is a long religious poem entitled “ Zhe 
Divine Weeke and Works,” by Du 
Bartas, a Calvinist, and a follower of 
Henry IV. during the religious wars 
of France. The popularity of the 
poem was immense. Thirty editions 
of the original were sold within six 

ears; and it was translated into 
tin as well asthe principal languages 
of modern Europe. é first part 
was done into English a few months 
after Du Bartas’ death by Sylvester, 
a merchant adventurer, whose Cal- 
vinistic leanings, as well as his know- 
ledge of Teno inclined him to read 
an ire this poem of Du Bartas. 
The rest of the poem was translated 
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between 1598 and 1605; and fresh 
editions were called for again and 
again during the translator’s life, and 
even so late as 1660. “I remember,” 
says Dryden, “when I was a boy, I 
thought inimitable Spenser a mean 
ar in comparison of Sylvester's Du 
ots and was rapt into ecstasy 
when I read these lines :’— 
* Now, when the winter's keener breath began 
To crystallize the Baltic ocean— 
To glaze the lakes, and bridle up the floods, 
And periwig with wool the bald-pate woods.’ 
“T am mugh deceived now,” Dryden 
adds, “if this be not abominable 
fustian.” 
The poem was divided into seven 
days, or cantos, as follows :— 
irst day, the chaos. 
Second day, the elements. 
Third day, the sea and earth. 
Fourth day, the sun, moon and stars. 
Fifth day, the fishes and fowls. 
Sixth day, the beasts and man. 
Seventh day, the Sabbath. 
It is curious to consider the fate that 
has overtaken this, the great poem of 
the age, on the sublimest subject that 
the pen of man could touch. So com- 
letely is poor Du Bartas’ Weeke and 
‘orks forgotten, that except for thein- 
terest connected with it, asa forerunner 
of the “Paradise Lost,” and for the spur 
which it may have given to Milton’s 
school-boy thoughts, it would hardly 
be remembered even by name. It 
would have astonished Milton’sschool- 
master, Gill, to hear that the little boy 
who paraphrazed the 114th Psalm, as 
a humble copyist of Du Bartas’ would 
not only eclipse his model, but would 
help to keep him in remembrance by 
shedding on him a borrowed ray of 
his own immortality. It is like the 
t Aratus, a line from whom St. 
‘aul quoted in his speech on Mars’ 
Hill. His astronomical poems were 
so celebrated that Ovid declares his 
fame will live as long as sun and 
moon endure—“Cum sole et luna 
semper Aratus erit.” How little did 
the Athenian audience imagine that 
the poet’s immortality would really 
be owing to the quotation made by 
the despised Cilician, Paul, the fellow 
ovmstees of the great astronomical 
uch in the same way it would 


t. 
ane seemed preposterous to Milton’s 
class-fellows at St. Paul’s school to 
suppose that the copy would so far 
out-do the original that Du Bartas’ 
poem would only be remembered be- 
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cause it helped to suggest the “ Para- 
dise Lost.” 


Contemporaries are bad judges of 
fame ; they and we must leave pos- 
terity to do as it thinks fit with our 
great wits, and famous novelists, and 
would-be immortal bards. We have 
already, in one short life, outlived one 
or two high-sounding reputations. 
Robert Montgomery, author of Satan, 
Luther, and many other much-praised 
poems—where is he? Gathered into 
the dust-heap of forgotten Du Bartas. 
Alison the interminable, and Walter 
Savage Landor the tyrannicide—how 
will they be remembered when Albert 
I. shall be an old man and the twen- 
tieth century near at hand? Unless 
there is growing up in secret some 
great poet or thinker who is nourish- 
ing his mind on the smaller produc- 
tions of the men of the age, as the 
rein-deer nourishes itself on the thin 
grass it nibbles between the snow and 
the rock, we do not see how these 
— writers can be remembered. 

erhaps some future Professor Masson 
(may the muse of biography always 
transmigrate into so genial and true 
a writer), yet unborn for two centuries 
hence, will, perhaps, rake up the ashes 
of our now popular writers to see how 
the sacred fire was kindled in the 
breast of some great poet of the age 
whose name is still unknown. The 
careless reader may complain of this 
style of biography as too minute; but 
nothing should be uninteresting which 
tends to throw light on one of the 
great names of English history. Our 
interest in Milton sheds a reflected 
interest in all his contemporaries, and 
especially in these who helped tomould 
his mind. The lives of the minor 
poets of * gland are marshalled in 
their right’ order when attending in 
the train of a master poet, as the 
Hours are only seen in allegory en- 
circling the car of Phcebus. 

Milton was admitted a pensioner 
of Christ's College, Cambridge, on the 
12th February, 1624,0.8. Whatever 
difficulty there is in tracing him 
through his London life, there is none 
whateverat Cambridge. During seven 
years he was an inmate of Christ’s 
College, and so gently has time dealt 
with Cambridge during these two cen- 
turies that have since elapsed, that 
there is no difficulty in identifying the 
old place as it moeered to Milton, 
jogging into Cambridge on one of 
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Hobson’s horses, with the same old 
place as it meets the freshman’s cu- 
rious eyes for the first time from the 
steps of the railway omnibus. The 
universities are not given to change. 
Cambridgeis a rather larger town now 
than then, but not considerably so. 
One or two new buildings have arisen, 
and a college (Downing) been since 
founded, which lies perdu among the 
trees and park wall which surround 
it, as if ashamed of its parvenu air ; 
but the great monuments of Cambridge 
are the same as those which Milton 
lookedon. Thequadrangleof Trinity; 
Caius, with her three gates of Humi- 
lity, Wisdom, and Honour, “which 
things are an allegory ;” King’s, with 
its majestic chapel, the pride of Cam- 
bridgeand theenvy of cathedral towns; 
John’s, with its dingy brick courts 
reaching, one within the other, down 
to the river, where the Rialto-like 
bridge connects them with a new and 
splendid pile on the other side of the 
‘am, carrying out the resemblance to 
Venice in more than one respect— 


‘“* A palace and a prison on each hand.” 


The Cambridge of Milton’s day had 
its “town” and “gown,” its “bargees”’ 
and its “bull-dogs.” Men “kept,” 
instead of inhabited, lodgings then as 
now ; “sported,” we presume, “the 
oak,” though we have not detected 
the expression; and called bed-makers 

‘gyps,’ asthe learned Andrew Downes 
derived cat from caiw, “TI burn ;” and 
said and did many fast things for 
which we, their posterity, praise their 
sayings and doings. Velocipedes were 
not in fashion in Milton’s day, else 
we might have read of a certain Mil- 
ton of Christ’s upset out of a trap by 
bullies, and finding his way back to 
college bruised and blackened. In 
Milton’s age the “ Great-go” and 
“ Little-go” were not yet heard of; 
and so “to put on a coach and go in 
for the smalls” would have sounded 
a strange jargon in these peaceful 
plodding times of the trivium and 

uadrinum, when questionists really 

isputed in the schools for their de- 
gree, and, in presence of the Modera- 
tor, kept two Respensions and two 
Opponencies in such syllogistic Latin 
as they could muster for the occasion. 
In another respect college life has 
considerably changed since Milton's 
time. Chapel at five and breakfast 
at six, and “gating” by day as well 
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as by night would seem intolerable 
bores to our more free-and-easy stu- 
dent life. There is a tradition which 
Johnson, with his anti-Puritan dis- 
like to Milton, records with great re- 
lish—that Milton was one of the last 
students in either university that suf- 
fered the public indignity of corporal 
correction. If so he must have been 
under eighteen at the time, as the 
statutes of that day restricted it to 
those under that age. In Trinity 
College there was a regular flogging- 
block, as in the long-chamber at Eton, 
where condign punishment was dealt 
out every Thursday evening in the 
resence of the undergraduates, so that 
it is barely possible that Milton, while 
a statu pupillari, may have tasted the 
rod in his early days at Cambridge. 

The age has changed since Milton’s 
time in another respect. What would 
our dainty undergraduates now think 
of being huddled into the same room, 
perhaps the same bed with a “chum” 
—the word itself has long since gone 
out of use in Cambridge. When we 
hear of Milton’s rooms at college, says 
Professor Masson, the imagination is 
apt to go wrong on one point. 

‘*TIt was very rare in those days for 
any member of a college, even a fellow, 
to have a chamber wholly to himself. 
Two or three generally occupied the 
same chamber; and, in full colleges, there 
were all kinds of devices of truckle-beds 
and the like to multiply accommodation. 
In the original statutes of Christ's Col- 
lege, there is a chapter specially provid- 
ing for the manner in which the cham- 
bers of the college should be allocated; 
‘in which chambers,’ says the founder, 
‘our wish is that the fellows sleep two 
and two, but the scholars four and four, 
and that no one have alone a single 
chamber for his proper use, unless per- 
chance it be some doctor, to whom, on 
account of the dignity of his degree, we 
grant the possession of a separate cham- 
ber.’ In the course of a century, doubt- 
less, custom had become somewhat more 
dainty. Still, in all the colleges, the 
practice was for the students to occup: 
rooms at least two together; and in all 
college biographies of the time, we hear 
of the chum or chamber-fellow of the 
hero as either assisting or retarding his 
studies. Milton’s chamber-fellow, or one 
of his chamber-fellows, would naturally 
be Pory. But, in the course of seven 
years, there must have been changes.” 


While on the subject of Milton’s 
rooms, we may mention Wordsworth’s 
confession, that it was in the very 
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room occupied by the temperate bard 
that he, for the first and last time in 
his life, felt the fumes of wine. The 
water-drinking Wordsworth fuddled 
in Milton’s room is a curious freak of 
fancy. But so it was. The lines may 
be oo for their beautiful picture 
of the youth of Milton :— 

“ Yea, our blind poet who, in his later day 
Stood almost single, uttering odious truth. 
Darkness before, and danger’s voice behind, 
Soul awful—if the earth had ever lodged 
An awful soul—I seemed to see him here 
Familiarly, and in his scholar dress, 
Bounding before me, yet a ea 
A boy, no better; with his roay cheeks, 
Angelical keen eye, courageous look, 

‘And conscious step of purity and pride. 


Among the band of my compeers was one 
Whom chance had stationed in the very 


room 

Honoured by Milton’s name. O temperate 
bard ! 

Be it confest that for the first time seated 

Within thy innocent lodge and oratory, 

One of a festive circle, I poured out 

Libations to thy memory, drank till pride 

And gratitude grew dizzy in a brain 

Never excited by the fumes of wine 

Before that hour or since.” 


Seven years were spent by Milton 
in Cambridge, during which his cha- 
racter was silently strengthening and 
ripening for his great work in life. 
That he was a man of mark in his 
college there can be no doubt. The 
fellows and tutors must have been 
blind beyond all example, not to have 
seen in Milton’s exercises the stirrings 
of something that the world would not 
willingly forget. Milton’s own state- 
ment may be taken as the correct one 
of the impression he made on the men 
of his college :—“ Here, for seven 
years, I studied the learning and arts 
wont to be tenght ; far from all vice, 
and approved by all good men, even 
till having taken what is called a 
Master’s degree, and that with praise. 
I, of my own accord, went home, leay- 
ing even a sense of my loss among 
most of the fellows of my college, by 
whom in no ordinary degree T had 
been regarded.” 

It is strange that Christ’s College 
should have allowed Milton to 
down without a fellowship. But in 
Milton’s day fellowships went by 
favour more than by merit. Two 
years after he had taken his B.A. de- 
gree, when a fellowship became va- 
cant to which he expected he would 
have been elected, there came a royal 
mandate addressed to the master and 
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fellows, directing them to elect Ed- 
ward King, a young B.A. of eighteen. 
Milton was on passed over more 
than once. Things have changed for 
the better since Milton’s day. Cam- 
bridge owes more to her open fellow- 
ships than to any thing else. But in 
Milton’s time fellowships went by 
favour, gad so Cambridge lost her 
t scholar-poet. 

When Milton left Cambridge in 
July 1632, he was twenty-three years 
of age and eight months. A fair youth 
with light brown hair falling on his 
ruff on both sides of his face; with a 
delicate complexion, and slight, well- 
shaped figure, it is hardly wonderful 
that he should have been called “the 
lady” inhis college. There issomething 
feminine which is far from effeminate 
in the beauty of youth when slightly 
“sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought.” Milton in early life had 
nothing of the Puritan or Roundhead 
either in thought or appearance. 
Solemnity, tempered with a graceful- 
ness almost feminine, were the two 
contrasted qualities of mind. Milton, 
according to Mr. Masson, wanted that 
mobility of feeling, apart from prin- 
ciple, which is commonly thought to 
mark the poetical temperament: in 
this Wordsworth, of all moderns, most 
resembles him; yet who can doubt 
the poetical genius of these two? 
Milton is as singular in the defects as 
the strength of his genius. Compare 
him with Shakespeare, and there is a 
whole world of human nature that he 
is shot out from, for want of hu- 
mour to enjoy it. Milton’s home was 
the empyrean. He could not swee 
from heaven to earth and then bac 
from earth to heaven as Shakespeare ; 
the one was heaven high only, the 
other was hoth heaven high and 
world wide as well. This contrast 
has been noticed by Mr. Masson; 
but none of Milton’s critics have, 
in our judgment, touched the point 
of difference between his genius and 
that of Shakespeare so acutely as the 
late Mr. Robertson. It may be said 
to set the controversy at rest ; and, so 
to save repetition, we give it in the 
lecturer’s own words :— 


** Foremost among those in whom a 
higher self informs all objects, stands 
Milton. Weare compelled to place him 
with those in whom egoism is not wholly 
absorbed in nature. Shakespeare is a 
‘voice.’ Read Shakespeare through, and, 
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except from some of his sonnets, you 
could not guess who or what manner of 
man he was. But you could not read 
Milton long without discovering the 
man through the poet. His domestic 
miseries are reflected in his Samson 
Agonistes. In his Comus, that majestic 
psalm to chastity, are blended the an- 
tique heroism of his Pagan studies, and 
the Christian sanctities of his rare man- 
hood. His very angels reason upon 
Puritan questions: and it was the taunt 
of Pope that, in the Eternal lips them- 
selves, redemption is a contrivance or 
scheme according to the systematic theo- 
logy of a school divine. And yet the 
egoism with which all his poetry is im- 
pregnated, is the egoism of a glorious 
nature. If we were asked who, in the 
eighteen Christian centuries, stande be- 
fore us as the highest approximation to 
what we conceive as Christian manhood, 
in which are rarely blended the oppo- 
sites of purity and passion, gracefulness 
and strength, sanctity and manifold fit- 
ness for all the worldly duties of the man 
and the citizen, we should scarcely hesi- 
tate to answer, John Milton. The poet 
is overshadowed by the individual man: 
but the influence of the man is all for 
good.”—Robertson’s Lectures and Ad- 
dresses, p. 171. 


Nothing can be said of Milton’s 
Cambridge life which his biographer 
has not said. His college life—tutors 
and proctors—the changesin the heads 
of houses—every thing is enumerated 
with minute accuracy, from the in- 
stallation of a Chancellor to the death 
of old Hobson the carrier. We have 
detected but one omission which Mr. 
Masson may repair or not in his cri- 
ticism of the “ Paradise Lost,” accord- 
ing as he thinks the suggestion worthy 
ot notice. He tells us with great 
truth of Milton’s “os magna sani- 
tarum,”’ the stars—the ee 
—space —Jove—immortality—these 
vast and shapeless abstractions which 
men in general treat as belonging to 
the high Platonic sphere of intellect, 
and mention but rarely, and then apo- 
logetically, and with a kind of shame i 
these are the intellectual common- 
places of young Milton—the phrases 
which his voice most fondly rolls— 
the theme to which his young soul 
most habitually tends. But it should 
not be forgotten that this high Pla- 
tonic sphere of intellect was just 
beginning then to be cultivated in 
Cambridge, and that the genius loci 

rhaps had more to say than his 
iographer admits, in directing the 
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genius of Milton to that my «5 
of pure ideas which became his ha- 
bitual, and is thus mistaken for 
his native mood. The Cambridge 
Platonists were a school that was 
taking root there about the time that 
Milton took his degree. Dr. Which- 
cote of Emmanuel, the founder of the 
sect, was only a year or two junior 
to Milton. The succession was carried 
on by Cudworth, More, Smith of 
Christ’s, Worthington, and others, all 
Milton’s cotemporaries, and lasted 
down to the age of Burnet, who 
considers them as the founders of 
the Latitudinarian divines of his day, 
and on whom he therefore passes 
a high eulogium in his history of his 
own time. He says: “Dr. Which- 
cote set young students much on read- 
ing the ancient philosophers—chiefly 
Plato, Tully, and Plotin ; and on con- 
sidering the Christian religion as a 
doctrine sent from God both to elevate 
and sweeten human nature, to which 
he was a great example, as well as 
wise and kind instructor.” 

The school of Cambridge Platon- 
ists, or more properly Neo-Platonists, 
seem to have held the fantastic theory 
of “Moses Atticising ;” that an under 
current of Hebrew tradition flows 
through Greek. philosophy as the 
Rhone flows through the lake of Ge- 
neva uncombined by the surrounding 
waters. Plato and the Cabbala were 
therefore the two authorities after 
Scripture, and to be consulted as its 
most trustworthy interpreters. In 
Joseph Mede, a Christ’s man and one 
of Milton’s tutors, we find the ten- 
dency to Cabbalism most marked; and 
in 48 and Cudworth the tendency 
to pure Platonism. Between these 
two extremes the Cambridge Platon- 
ists ranged. It is not impossible that 
much of Milton’s Platonism sprang 
from the same source, and that if we 
were to reckon him among the philo- 
sophers of England, he would belong 
to that school of mystic spiritualism 
known as the Cambridge Platonists. 
Mr. Masson notices very justly Milton’s 
“fixed ideas,” histendency to the high 
and magnificent and contemplative, but 
he fails to trace it to a common source 
with other Cambridge Platonists. 
What he thinks is peculiar to Milton 
we should say is common to him with 
all that school. Bishop Patrick’s fu- 
neral sermon on Smith of Queen’s, 
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author of the “School Discourses,’ 
and one of the most noteworthy of 
the school, contains passages for in- 
stance that Mr. Masson would call 
Miltonic. The magniloquence of the 


following would pass for Milton :— 


** His country was Heaven, his town 
or city the Jerusalem which is above, 
his fellow-citizens were the saints, his 
nobility was the retaining of the Divine 
impression and stamps upon his soul and 
being like to God, the archetype and 
first pattern of all goodness. And, in- 
deed, the preserving of the Heavenly 
symbols that are in our souls, and espe- 
cially the purging and scouring them 
from the corruption of nature he often 
spoke of; and his endeavour was that 
the Divine image might be fairly re- 
flected in him, and that it might shine 
brightly in the face of others.” 


It is pleasing, then, to reflect, that 
if there are relics of Milton at Cam- 
bridge, there are also relics of Cam- 
bridge in Milton—that he carried away 
some of her spirit with his, and that 
there are other traditions of Milton 
lingering around the quiet quadrangles 
of Christ’s, besides the mulberry tree 
he sat under, or the settle-bed he slept 
on. Milton’s Platonism was Cambridge 
Platonism; his tone of intellectual 
ideality, if innate, was at least fos- 
tered by the rising school of idealism 
among whom he mixed; and the mas- 
ter of English poetry carried with him 
into the world the marks of disciple- 
ship in a school of Cambridge philo- 
sophy. Cambridge owes this acknow- 
ledgment from the biographer of Mil- 
ton, and we look to Mr. on pay- 
ing this just tribute to Cambridge 
Platonism in treating of the source 
of inspiration of the “ Paradise Lost.” 

When Milton went to Cambridge it 
was with the intention of entering 
the church. Before he had taken his 
master’s degree, however, this inten- 
tion had been quite, or all butentirely 
abandoned. The reason of this change 
of mind his biographer traces to two 
sources. The one, that love of learned 
ease, for which Milton takes blame to 
himself in a letter to a friend ; the 
other, that he was “ church-outed by 
the prelates.” Prelacy, in fact, was 
the millstone around the neck of 
Milton’s conscience. It was not so 
much the articles of the Church of 
England, or her prayer-book, for he 
hed aobeatbed the one and used the 
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other for some time at Cambridge ; 
it was that “impertinent yoke of pre- 
laty,” as he calls it, “ under whose in- 
uisitorial and tyrannical duncery no 
ree and splendid wit can flourish,” 
that bittered his soul and drove him 
out of the church, with the doctrinal 
Puritans. It was the Arminianism of 
the Laudian school which drove them 
into opposition ; but the grievance in 
Milton’s case was that meddling cen- 
sorship of the press, and “ tyrannical 
duncery,” against which he made a 
oe stand, first es oe 
yterian party against the Prelatical, 
and aarouele with the Independents 
against his former allies the Presby- 
terians. It is,in fact,a great mistake to 
class Milton as a Puritan. Stage plays, 
classical learning, music and masques, 
were an abomination to them, but not 
to him. He could a the company 
of learned men, though Papists; and so 
farfrom approving of thestraightlaced 
ways and precision of the Puritans, 
he was in opposition as much during 
the days of Presbyterian ascendancy 
as of Prelatical. The Westminster 
divines were as little to his taste as 
the divines of Lambeth; he found 
that it was but a change of masters ; 
the “tyrannical duncery” was the 
same ; ~ ae was priest, writ 
long.’ ilton, in fact, was a Lati- 
tudinarian ; and here it is again re- 
markable that his theology, like his 
hilosophy, took a complexion from 
is Cambridge education. Cambridge 
was never so zealous in the service of 
church and king as her sister Oxford. 
From the first the Reformation prin- 
ciples of liberty of thought had struck 
deeper root in Cambridge than in 
Oxford. The leading Reformers were 
nearly all Cambridge men ; and the 
traditions of a college cling to it like 
the ivy round the old walls and but- 
tresses, and outlive the men who 
planted them there. So it was that 
when Laudism arose in Oxford, with 
its high notions of the divine right of 
kings and prelates, it never struck in 
the —— soil of Cambridge. Je- 
aylor, incomparably the great- 


rem, 
est divine and ornament of the school 
of Laud, was tempted away from 


Cambridge by preferment at Oxford ; 
for Laud had a discerning eye, and 
knew better than any man of his age 
how to patronise men of genius, and 
at the same time push forward his 
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peculiar views. Thus, between doc- 
trinal Prelacy on one hand, and doc- 
trinal Puritanism on the other, 
Cambridge stood still. She had no 
heart for the “ quinquarticular con- 
troversy” on the one hand, or the no- 
velties of Laud on the other. 

Somehow or other her representative 
minds had caught the genius of her 
greatest alumnus, Bacon, and thought 
that in the dust-storm of theological 
controversy pure Christianity would 
lose its way, and miss its two great 
ends—the glory of God in the highest, 
and on earth peace and ale 
toward men. ence there arose a 
Latitudinarian party in Cambridge, 
of which Dr. Whichcote, of Emma- 
nuel College, has been reputed one of 
the heads, if not the chief founders ; 
and it is further remarkable that all, 
or nearly all, the leading Platonists of 
whom we have made mention above, 
were also more or less inclined to La- 
titudinarian opinions in church mat- 
ters. Even Jeremy Taylor seems not 
to have forgotten the lessons of his 
youth, and in “ the liberty of prophe- 
sying” there is much more of the 
Cambridge Latitudinarian than the 
Oxford Laudian. If Milton was a 
Platonist from his Cambridge edu- 
cation, he was also a Latitudinarian 
through the same associations. In 
both cases the genius loci influenced, 
if it did not create, the genius of the 
man ; and if he stood out against 
prelacy, as none of his other Cam- 

ridge associates seem to have done, 
it was because his temper had some- 
thing of “thorough” in it ; he was as 
stout an Anti-Presbyterian when the 
Presbyterian party scouted his pro- 
sals for legalising divorce. It was 
is fate all through life to be in oppo- 
sition ; his nature was too imperious 
to brook a rival; he had none of 
these working qualities which make 
up a good party leader and writer for 
faction. 

The character of Laud is so well 
known that we must offer an apology 
for introducing another portrait of 
that little, low, red-faced man that 
D’Ewes describes as bustling by the 
side of the king, and pressing his pe- 
culiar views against the better judg- 
ment of abler men than himself. 

Lord Macaulay’s picture of Laud, 
=, the least flattering of all, is the 
one by which he is best recognised. 
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We need not remind the reader of 
those touches by the most skilful 
hand of theage. “Themean forehead, 
the pinched features, the peering eyes 
of the prelate suit admirably with his 
disposition. They mark him out as 
a lower kind of Saint Dominic, differ- 
ing from the fierce and gloomy enthu- 
siast who founded the | ar as 
we might imagine the familiar imps 
of a spiteful witch to differ from an 
archangel of darkness.” A picture 
may be life-like and yet not true. 
Often, as a matter of fact, a carica- 
ture conveys a corrector impression 
than the portrait which has been the 
study of months ; still it is not the 
less a caricature. In Croker’s edition 
of Johnson, for instance, the one 
caricature—for it is nothing else—of 
Gossip Bozzy is more life-like than 
the four or five copies of busts and 
paintings of Johnson, the master- 
i" of Reynolds and Nollikens. 

till, as every hero is not a hero to 
his valet, so hae are some aspects in 
which even base and commonplace 
men become heroic. Boswell is the 
hero of biographers,and deservessome- 
thing better than a caricature. And 


so Laud is the hero of Anglicans— 


their m d archbishop — and, 
therefore, deserves something more 
than a caricature, even by such an 
artist as Macaulay. We, therefore, 
commend the following portrait of 
Laud as both tendererand truer. There 
was something behind that narrow 
brow of Laud which Lord Macaulay 
cannot have seen. He caught, at a 
glance, the weak points of his cha- 
racter—the secret place of thunder— 
the spiritual side of his character he 
does not seem to have glanced at. 

Professor Masson seems to have a 
deeper insight into this, and, there- 
fore, has understood more of Laud 
than any other biographer we have 
met outside the charmed circle of 
Anglican orthodoxy :— 


**Many of Laud’s clerical contem- 
poraries, not to speak of such known 
men as Fuller and Hacket, must have 
been greatly his superiors in talent— 
more discerning men, as well as more in- 
teresting writers. That very ecclesias- 
tical cause which Laud so conspicuously 
defended, has had, since his time, and 
has at this day in England, far abler 
heads among its adherents. How was 
it, then, that Laud became what he did 
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become, and that slowly, by degrees, 
and against opposition ; how was it that 
his precise personality and no other 
worked its way upwards, through the 
clerical and academic element of the 
time, to the very top of all, and there 
fitted itself into the very socket where 
the joints of things met? Parvo regitur 
mundus intellectu. A small intellect, 
once in the position of government, may 
suffice for the official forms of it; and, 
with Laud’s laboriousness and tenacity 
of purpose, his power of maintaining his 
place of minister, under such a master 
as Charles, needs be no mystery. So 
long as the proprietor of an estate is 
satisfied, the tenants must endure the 
bailiff, whatever the amount of his wis- 
dom. Then, again, in the last stages of 
Laud’s ascent, he rose through Bucking- 
ham and Charles, to both of whom surely 
his nature, without being great, may 
have recommended itselt by adequate 
affinities. Still, that Laud impressed 
these men when he did come in contact 
with them, and that, from his original 
position as a poor student in an Oxford 
college, he rose step by step to the point 
where he could come in contact with 
them, are facts not explicable by the 
mere supposition of a series of external 
accidents. Perhaps it is that a nature 
does not always or necessarily rise by 
greatness, or intrinsic superiority to the 
element about it, but may rise by pecu- 
larity, or proper capillary relation to the 
element about it. When Lord Macaulay 
speaks of Laud as intellectually an ‘im- 
becile,’ and calls him ‘a ridiculous old 
bigot,’ he seems to omit that peculiarity 
which gave Laud’s nature, whatever its 
measure by a modern standard, so much 
force and pungency among his contem- 
poraries. To have hold of the surround- 
ing sensations of men, even by pain and 
irritation, is a kind of power; and Laud 
had that kind of power from the first. 
He affected strongly, if irritatingly, each 
successive part of the body politic in 
which he was lodged. As a fellow of a 
colleze, he was more felt than liked : as 
master of a college, he was still felt but 
not liked; when he came first about 
court, he was felt still, but still not liked. 
And why was he felt? Why, in each 
successive position to which he attained, 
did he affect surrounding sensation so 
as to domineer? For one thing, he was 
a man whose views, if few, were extra- 
ordinarily definite. His nature, if not 
great, was very tight. Early in life he 
had taken up certain propositions as to 
the proper theology of the Anglican 
Church, and had combined them with 
certain others as to the divine right of 
prelacy, and the necessity and ibility 
of uniformity in creed and orship. 
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These few very definite propositions, 
each answering to some tendency of so- 
ciety or of opinion at the time in Eng- 
land, he had tied and knotted round him 
as his sufficient doctrinal outfit. Wher- 
ever he went, he carried them with him 
and before him, acting upon them with 
a brisk and incessant perseverance, with- 
out regard to circumstances, or even to 
established notionsof what wasfair, high- 
minded, and generous. Thus, seeing 
that the propositions were of a kind 
upon which some conclusion or other 
was or might be made socially impera- 
tive, he could force to his own conclu- 
sions all laxer, though larger natures, 
that were tending lazily the same way, 
and, throwing a continually increasing 
erowd of such and of others behind him 
as his followers, leave only in front of 
him those who opposed to his conclusions 
as resolute contraries. Huis indefatigable 
official activity contributed to the result. 
Beyond all this, however, and adding 
secret force to it all, there was something 
else about Laud. Though the system 
which he wanted to enforce was one of 
strict secular form, the man’s own being 
rested on a trembling basis of the fantas- 
tic and unearthly. Herein lay one no- 
table, and, perhaps, compensating differ- 
ence between his narrow intellect and 
the broad but secular genius of Williams. 
In that strange diary of Laud, which is 
one of the curiosities of our literature, 
we see him in an aspect in which he 
probably never wished that the public 
should know him. His hard and active 
public life is represented there but casu- 
ally, and we see the man in the secrecy 
of his own thoughts, as he talked to him- 
self when alone. We hear of certain 
sins, or, at least, ‘unfortunatenesses,’ 
of his early and past life, which clung 
about his memory, were kept there by 
anniversaries of sadness or penance, 
and sometimes intruded grinning faces 
through the gloom of the chamber when 
all the house was asleep. We see that, 
after all, whether from such causes or 
from some form of constitutional melan- 
choly, the old man, who walked so 
briskly and cheerily about the court, 
and was so sharp and unhesitating in all 
his notions of what was to be done, did 
in secret carry in him some sense of the 
burden of life’s mystery, and feel the air 
and the earth to some depth around him 
to be full of sounds and agencies unfea- 
tured and unimaginable. At any mo- 
ment they may break through! The 
twitter of two robin redbreasts in his 
room, as he is writing a sermon, sets his 
heart beating ; a curtain rustles—what 
hand touched it? Above all, he hasa 


belief in revelation through dreams and 
coincidences ; and, as the very definite- 
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ness of his scheme of external worship 
may have been a refuge to him from 
that total mystery, the skirts of which, 
and only the skirts, were ever touching 
him, so in his dreams and small omens, 
he seems to have had, in his daily ad- 
vocacy of that scheme, some petty sense 
of near metaphysical aid. Out of his 
many dreams we are fond of this one :-— 
‘January 5 (1626-7), Epiphany Eve and 
Friday, in the night I dreamed, he says, 
‘that my mother, long since dead, stood 
by my bed, and drawing aside the clothes 
a little, looked pleasantly upon me, and 
that I was glad to see her with so merry 
an aspect: She then showed to me a 
certain old man, long since deceased ; 
whom, while alive, I both knew and loved. 
He seemed to lie upon the ground, merry 
enough, but with a wrinkled counten- 
ance. His name was Grove. While I 
prepared to salute him, awoke.’ Were 
one to adopt what seems to have been 
Laud’s own theory, might not one sup- 
pose that this wrinkled old man of his 
dream, squat on the supernatural ground 
so near its confines with the natural, 
was Laud’s spiritual genius, and so that 
what of the supernatural there was in 
his policy, consisted. mainly of monitions 
from Grove of Reading? The question 
would still remain, at what depth back 
among the dead Grove was permitted to 
roam ?” 


But powerfal as Laud was in the 
days when Milton thought of taking 
orders, there were still quiet corners of 
England where the Latitudinarian or 
even the Puritan could eat a morsel 
of the Church bread in peace. Bishop 
Williams, sent into banishment to his 
diocese of Lincoln, was known as a 
liberal bishop, and, if Milton had been 
so minded, he could have found a 
Calvinistie and Low Church to his 
heart’s content in the Irish Establish- 
ment under the primacy of Ussher. 
The chapter in which Mr. Masson de- 
scribes the state of religion in Britain 
in the days of Milton— 

“Standing on tip-toe in our land, 

Ready to pass to the American strand” — 


is one of the best in the volume; but 
we can only refer the reader to it and 
pass on. The conclusion Mr. Masson 
comes to deserves to be quoted :— 


** Had Milton chosen, therefore, he 
might have slipped into the diocese of 
some liberal bishop; and he might have 
managed his part as well as others till 
the arrival of better times. To enter the 
Church in such a fashion, however, was 
not in Milton’s nature. Young or old, 
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he was not a man to ‘slip’ in anywhere. 
He could judge for himself, at least ; and 
rather than buy the sacred office with 
what to him, if not to others, seemed 
servitude and forswearing, he would lead 
the life of a simple layman! And so 
the Church of England lost John Milton. 
Had it been otherwise—had that pure 
courageous youth, who, two hundred and 
thirty years ago, stood dubious by the 
threshold, but crossed the black marble 
line and advanced into the sacred vesti- 
bule and the aisles beyond—what might 
the result not have been! Milton, as an 
ecclesiastic, would have been Milton still; 
such an archbishop, mitred or unmitred, 
as England has never had. ‘The tread 
of such a foot across the sacred floor, 
what it might have trampled into ex- 
tinction ; the magnanimity of such a soul, 
breathed into the counsels of the Church 
through that approaching revolution 
when Church as well as State was to be 
riven asunder for repair, how it might 
have affected these counsels while yet 
the future model was in doubt, and only 
the site and the materials solicited the 
architect! But it was not so to be. 
Ten years hence, indeed, Milton will 
throw his soul into the question of 
Church Reform ; will, of all Englishmen, 
make that question his own; but then it 
will be as a layman and not as a church- 
man! For the present he but moves to 
the church-door, glances from that sta- 
tion into the interior as far as he can, 
sees through the glass the back of a 
little man gesticulating briskly at the 
farther end, does not like the look of him 
or of his occupation, and so turns sadly 
but decidedly away.” 


The remaining chapters carry us 
through two stages more of the poet’s 
life. His residence of five or six years 
in Horton, Buckinghamshire, where 
his father had retired from business, 
and where Milton composed those 
minor poems—L’Allegro, Il Pense- 
roso, Lycidas, Arcades, and Comus— 
in which Milton has given us the 
finest instances of pastoral or idyllic 

try we have in the language. He 
i said—“ He who would not be 
frustrate of his hope to write well 
hereafter on laudable things, ought 
himself to be a true poem.” Nor was 
this a high sentiment to which there 
was no corresponding reality in life. 
His life was a poem of high and chaste 
aspirations. Most men touch the 
ideal world in only one point—the 
Caliban nature is raised by being 
mated toa bright Ariel. Music, with 
some, melts the soul ; the ingenuous 
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arts, with others, “soften manners 
and do not suffer us to be brutes ;” 
prayer, again, is, with a happy few, 
the purifying and elevating element 
which cleanses the soul when soiled 
with sordid thoughts and the dust of 
life’s highway. Milton was an idealist 
in all these three ways. With many 
faults, his life, on the whole, was more 
of a poem than that of any other man 
of hisage. Between occasional walks 
or rides to London for books, and soli- 
tary musings beside quiet brooks and 
meadows, backed by hedgerows with 
stately trees, and the towers of Wind- 
sor in the distance, his muse nursed 
her young strength and plumed her 
wing for a noble flight “through outer 
and through middle darkness borne.” 
Nevertheless, the gap is immense be- 
tween his early and his later poetry, 
As easily can we think of Keats writ- 
ing the “ Paradise Lost” as young Mil- 
ton, the author of Lycidas or Comus, 
rising to the awful sublimity of the 
Epic. Perhaps this should teach us 


to think more compassionately of 
oung poets cut off before their prime. 
ho can tell what literature has lost 
by the a deaths of our three Ita- 


lian exiles, Byron, Shelley, and Keats? 
It is doubtful how far Milton’s epic 
lends its immortality to his pastoral 
poems. Lovers of his minor poems 
will indignantly deny the suspicion ; 
yet, after all, it may be true. There 
are millions of asteroids floating about 
our system which are as brilliant and 
beautiful as Venus, if astronomers had 
the time or patience to note them ; 
but they are neglected because too 
numerous to mention. Were they at- 
tached as satellites to some superior 
planet they would be as closely 
watched and studied as the moons of 
Jupiter, whose eclipse the astronomer 
so carefully observes. So it is with 
many of our minor poets. Some, it 
is true, have lived on to show us that 
they put forth all their powers in 
youth. Southey, for instance, could 
never rise higher than he rose in early 
manhood. He became a great com- 
poser in verse, and the best prose 
writer of his age; but all that he 
could do he had done before thirty— 
so he deserves his place as one of our 
minor poets. Not so with Byron, 
Shelley, or Keats; if we — of them 
as minor poets, it is only because they 
died in their minority—they had not 
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put forth all their powers. They had 
never yoked the winged horse of fancy 
tothe car of solid thought ; their speed 
was only then an earnest of their 
strength, if the time should ever ar- 
rive when the mind should put forth 
its latest and ripest fruit of wisdom. 
Milton, more fortunate than these, 
lived to make good the promise of 
his youth. He is, perhaps, the finest 
instance on record of the full and 
proportionate growth of all the facul- 
ties of mind and body. Goethe has 
been admired for this wholeness of 
his manhood, but in this he is not to 
be compared to Milton. Goethe was 
as whole a man as the Greek concep- 
tion of manhood could attain to. He 
was the glorious Apollo of modern 
Germany. Such as Shelley sings of : 


‘* All harmony of instrument and verse— 
All prophecy—all medicine are mine— 
All light of wit or nature—to my song, 
Victory and praise in their ownright belong.” 


But Milton rose to a higher ideal still. 
As one star differeth from another in 

lory, so the Hebrew ideal differs 
oon and excels, we believe, the Greek 
ideal of manhood. It was not a Greek 


‘who mused as David, sitting on a hill- 
side by night, shepherding his sheep, 
and watching God’s flock, the stars 
appear one by one, then ten by ten, 


exclaimed, “ Lord, what is man that 
thou art mindful of him, or the son 
of man that thou visitest him ?” 
Pressed by the contrast between the 
glory of God in the vault above, and 
the meanness of man, he could not 
reconcile the two thoughts of God’s 
majesty and his care for man. He 
wrestled with the thought of the 
glory and business of man, as Pascal 
wrestled with it in Christian times, 
and the conclusion is a prophecy of 
the incarnation as the only key to the 
mystery, the only truth between such 
contradictory appearance as the hea- 
vens and the earth presented of man 
and his destiny. 

We here take leave of Milton on 
the eve of his late entrance into pub- 
lic life. There was a certain “belated- 
ness in him,” to use his own expres- 
sion, but that was because he was 
ripening “in knowledge and in wis- 
dom.” To know was the Greek ideal 
of a man to serve the Hebrew. A 
lover of wisdom was the highest 
degree the schools of Athens could 
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confer ; in the schools of the prophets 
a man might rise to the rank of a 
servant of . Milton sought to be 
both—hence that belatedness we refer 
to. 

We are thankful for these studies 
of Milton and his times which Pro- 
fessor Masson has led us into, and 
look forward with high expectations 
to the remaining volumes in which 
the poet’s late spring passed into its 

lorious summer and autumn of fruit. 

e historical element which it is the 
author’s design to interweave with 
the biographical will come in most 
reg pe? during the times of 
Milton’s Latin Secretaryship to the 
Commonwealth. Between the years 
1649 and 1659 there is no name 
around which the great events of the 
Protector’s reign will cluster more 
conveniently than that of John 
Milton. 

It is impossible to rise from the pe- 
rusal of this, the completest mono- 
graph in modern English literature, 
without a feeling of friendliness to 
the author, who has put us on terms 
of intimacy with the majestic and 
solitary Milton. If it was a privilege 
to be admitted to an interview with 
Wordsworth, the most Miltonic of our 
modern bards, it is the same privilege 
to have acompanion so accomplished 
to conduct us through a life-study of 
Milton as Professor Masson. 

In that composition, which the Ger- 
mans style a monograph, in which the 
life of an age is clustered around the 
life of an individual as its representa- 
tive and master-spirit, Professor 
Masson may now take the first rank. 
As Neanders’ monographs of Julian 
and St. Bernard are church histories 
of the fourth and eleventh centuries, 
so this monograph of Milton is an ec- 
clesiastical and civil history of Eng- 
land during a half century the most 
eventful in the annals of England. In 
an age of careless authorship and 
slip-slop writing, it is an occurrence 
to open a volume so painstaking, so 
full, yet so accurate. In a volume 
of critical and biographical essays 
which Professor Masson published 
about two years ago, we discerned 
preparation for a life-study of Milton 
in a careful criticism of Milton the 
poet, which, if we mistake not, ap- 
peared originally in the North British 
Review in 1851. We had also the 
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pleasure of reviving our recollection 
of a life of Chatterton, which made 
its first appearance in the es of 
the Dublin University Magazine. 
Good criticism is as rare as good 
wine in this age of “composers of wine 
andimporters of music.”’ The genuine 
flavour in both is not to be mistaken, 
and therefore as in duty bound to 
the public in general, and the readers 
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of this Magazine in particular, to call 
attention to this new volume by an 
old contributor, in the hope that it 
will outlive the ephemeral existence 
of a circulating library, and take rank 
on our study shelves with the Hal- 
lams, Carlyles, Guizots, and Ma- 
caulays, who have helped to consign 
Hume’scaricature of the age of Milton 
to merited obscurity. 


WOMANHOOD AND ITS MISSION. 


PART I, 


To one who ponders much on the 
universe of humanity, it presents a 
metaphysical whole, under the influ- 
ence of one law. What that law is 
distinctly remains unknown, for it is 
hidden in the mind of Him whose 
Name is Secret ; but we reason up- 
wards to its existence by analogy, 
and so strong are the probabilities 
that they attain to moral certainty. 
There is a strict resemblance of rela- 
tions between the growth of an indi- 
vidual and a family, and between a 
nation and a race. The childhood of 
a nation is analogous to, and can be 
explained by, the childhood of an in- 
dividual. The progress of the race 
may be gauged by the progress of a 
person. Each man is a mirror of the 
universe, and the same laws which 
overn his existence govern the 
amily, the nation, and the race. 
Each man reflects in himself the whole 
of humanity. But for our object it 
will be sufficient to compare in one 
point the individual and the nation. 
At two stages in a man’s life he be- 
comes introspective in youth and ad- 
vanced aa The first is when 
by some crisis in life or thought there 
dawns on him the knowledge that he 
is a distinct person, with a distinct 
work to do. Then those questions 
which must be answered arise like 
shapes which startle the mariner upon 
a silent sea—what am I? why am I 
here, what is the meaning of this 
wondrous incidence of this life of mine ? 
Such is the self introspection of youth. 
It is a proof of healthy progress and 
healthy life. 

Precisely the same thing occurs in 
the youth ofa nation. A time arrives 
when it ceases to be unconscious, and 


begins to recognise itself; then it 
questions of its existence, its means, 
and its career; and as in man the 
whole happiness of being depends on 
the answer he gives to the enigma 
of life, so also in the nation. ow, 
wherever we find these questionings 
arising in the youth of a people, they 
are a sign of healthy life. 

But there is a second period of self- 
analysis in the advanced life of men 
and nations ; and there it is an infalli- 
ble sign not of health, but of corrup- 
tion and decay. Nevertheless so far 
is it a sign of health that it proves 
that the people or the man have 
awakened to a sense of their evil con- 
dition ; and they are not utterly lost 
as long as they are conscious of their 
degradation. As long as even they 
can make excuses for themselves, 
they have still a standard of goodness 
left. The depth of infamy is never 
reached till men or nations are corrupt 
and know it not. For that state 
there is no redemption. Theirs is the 
serpent’s curse, “on their belly shall 
they go, and dust shall they eat all 
the days of their life.” 

But to return to the second period 
of national and individual salem 
lysis, we will speak of our own nation. 

ngland has been struck with a sense 
of her abasement. She is like a base 
man who has trodden all the paths of 
excitement, drained all pleasure, and 
onsties to the dregs the wine of life, 
and who, left alone, has learnt at last, 


by some terrible stroke, what realities 


and unrealities there are. She has 
been awaked at last, like the Indian 
stupified with drink among the rapids, 
while the roaring of the everlasting 
cataract is within her ears, 
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From the fever of war and politics 
she passed into a fever of literature. 
Action ceased, and thought awoke. 
And when thought had passed into 
the delirious utterances of Byron, 
and the principles of the French Re- 
volution had sown the infidelity of 
reasoning broadcast over the land ; 
wearied with the intellectual agony, 
she sunk into thesoft couch of material 
comfort, and reached a deeper depth. 
Money became her all. She lay self- 
coiled around herself, a sleeping ser- 
pent gorged. Political life became 
corrupt. Social life rested on the 

rinciples of Sir Giles Overreach. 
ealth, and wit, and rank constituted 
nobility and fame, and not nobility of 
character. Domestic life was no 
longer stainless ; the power of Eng- 
land no longer rested on the founda- 
tion of the hearth-stone, or on the 
sanctity of home, and the destroyer 
was standing at our doors. It was 
then that the Eastern war arose, and 
we were brought face to face with 
the awful realities of life, and death, 
and judgment. It was taught us by 
a fearful lesson that the law of exist- 
ence is not happiness or comfort, but 
sacrifice. 

But she recognised the pain as the 
necessary consequence of herevil—nay 
she felt it as not penal, but remedial ; 
and it made her not defiant, but re- 
pentant. Forced by the war which 
raged around Sebastopol to look be- 
yond herself, she struggled nobly to 
“spring out of her own shadow.” But 
her punishment was not yet full. In 
another clime she had deeply sinned ; 
and there a sadder and a deadlier 
war arose, for it shed the blood of the 
innocent with the guilty. We say not 
that this was an arbitrary judgment 
suddenly enforced; but it was the 
inevitable consequence of the violation 
of God’s sacred laws of government, 
a judgment in that light and in no 
other. Deep wrong had been suffered, 
and deep wrong wasdone. But in the 
misery and agony, lo! a seed of good. 
From the furthest point where Boot. 
land meets the northern surge, to the 
angle where England divides the Gulf 
Stream, a cry of righteous indignation 
rose. The hearts of Englishmen were 
strung to the music of a high emotion, 
and the deadly sleep of selfish life 
was broken up, we trust, for ever. So 
it came to pass that our wrath was 
turned upon ourselves. Strange ques- 
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tions would suggest themselves to 
men. True, our women have been 
brutally treated there: the ark of 
English chastity has been broken by 
foul hands. But have we no crimes 
not wholly unlike these to answer for ; 
have we no gross and shameless evil 
in the centre of our land ? 

True, men thought again, our men 
and women, our children have been 
driven forth naked and homeless, des- 
titute of all, to die where the long 
grass of the jungle waved above their 
lonely hours of hunger and dismay. 
We have revenged their woe! But 
have we no homeless poor ; have we 
brought comfort tothe dark and pesti- 
lential garret; have we—faring sump- 
tuously, clothed in purple and fine 
linen, rolling in our carriages—forgot- 
ten that all around us hunger stalks 
its victims as the rich man stalks the 
deer? Have we lived in guilty igno- 
rance that the naked and the sick 
crowd our streets in thousands, and 
have no pity? And our conscience 
gave the answer, and we had no ex- 
cuse. 

True, men thought again, the 
brotherhood of humanity has been 
disregarded. Our countrymen have 
been shot down like dogs. The kind- 
liest relations had subsisted between 
officer and native soldier. They had 
warred and suffered and rejoiced to- 
gether, and their ties have been foully 
severed by the sword. 

The rights of property have been 
despised. We have revenged these 
wrongs ; but have we no stern lines 
of demarcation ; have we been true to 
the brotherhood of humanity? Do 
we, the rich and noble, and learned, 
speak to the poor and humble-born 
and ignorant asif they were descend- 
ants of one father? Is there no un- 
christian code of caste amongst us? 
Do we drive men to Chartism and So- 
cialism by our words anddeeds? Have 
we a living sympathy for all men ? 

Thus it was that England begat 
her national self-analysis, and we have 
seen the result. A noble one: for 
what more noble than a nation which, 
seeing its corruption, sits itself silent- 
ly, earnestly, unboastingly, to redeem 
itserrors? What more noble than to 
see a people seeking, with true light 
in its eyes, for its mission on the earth ? 

But as they considered English life, 
it struck all those who thought that 
it was not only by men the good work 
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of self-sacrifice was to be done, but 
also by women. Then started into 
life, we believe for the first time in 
our nation’s history, the problem 
which they called Woman’s Mission. 
The metaphysical history of this is 
curious. 

When the constitution of a living or- 
ganism becomes diseased, it isthe com- 
paratively passive organs which suf- 
fer most ; so when the life of that or- 
ganism on a large scale, which we call 
a nation, is vitiated, when the blood of 
its humanity stagnates in the weeds 
of sloth and selfishness, it is not man- 
hood but womanhood which suffers 
most. More passive and more recep- 
tive, women, when a nation has fallen 
low, both suffer and receive more evil. 
In reality they are not more degraded 
than the men ; but relatively they are, 
Relatively to men ; for when men con- 
ceive and cherish false and low ideas 
of their own humanity, they will pro- 
claim and teach a false and low stand- 
ard of womanhood ; and women then 
become what they are held to be ; for 
no truth is more true than this: that 
a recipient nature gradually becomes 
what it is declared to be. The posi- 
tion of women in a nation is that 
which men have made it. We say 
the position of women, for when a na- 
tion becomes corrupt, the men are 
more wicked than the women; but 
the women are lower in the scale of 
humanity. 

But when men began to realize that 
the law of true life was sacrifice, then 
they looked for God’s embodiment of 
it in humanity, and lo ! womanhood. 
When men began to feel that utilita- 
rianism aud materialism were not all 
their life, they searched for a proof of 
this in humanity, and lo! womanhood. 
When men began to think that per- 
haps love and submission, and tender- 
ness and gentleness, were as strong 
for good as power, and force, and in- 
tellect, they sought if this were rea- 
lized anywhere in humanity, and lo! 
womanhood. And when men sought 
to redeem the lost, and to comfort 
and sympathize with the neglected, 
and found that they failed in the 
needful delicacy, they cried—Is there 
none to help? and lo! the graceful 
wondering form of woman stepped 
forward to assist, radiant with a fresh 
delight, and born into a new life by 
men at last feeling the necessity of 
her existence. 
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Thus, from the self-analysis of Eng- 
land, womanhood was born anew— 
born into a consciousness of her indi- 
vidual existence—born into the be- 
lief of her own power. 

Thus it was, too, that the idea of the 
mission of woman concentrated itself 
on a sure basis, and became a national 
thought. About this mission some 
thought one way, and some another ; 
some denied it altogether, not feeling 
that manhood had a mission, and in 
the ignorance born of incapacity de- 
clared that womanhood had none. 
Some opposed it because antagonistic, 
one-sided, and jealous. Their Judg- 
ment could not hear any thing muc 
insisted on without siding against it. 
Some admitted it, but said it lay only 
in household duty; others quoted 
Penelope, and various old English 
spinsters, laying great stress on the 
word, as patterns for the women of 
the nineteenth century. Some went 
further, and said their mission was to 
tend the sick, and bless the poor, and 
visit the village with broth, and shoes, 
and blankets. And some men, either 
soured by disappointment or base by 
nature, when asked what they thought 
of woman’s mission, echoed, with a 
very foolish, or very bitter laugh, the 
answer of Iago— 


* To suckle fools and chronicle small beer.” 


But ask the poet—ask the thinker 
what they know of woman and her mis- 
sion, and they will not describe it in 
words, they will not attempt to en- 
close it in a rigid fence of detailed par- 
ticulars, but they will shadow in 
song, or let men half seize a fleeting 
vision of the beautiful thought, which 
floats within them. They do not 
mark out for her a line of action 
apart from the manhood of humanity, 
but they dream of her life as some- 
thing different yet indissolubly linked 
to theirs ; as something pervaded by 
the one spiritual essence of humanity. 
And just as the more healthy a poet’s 
heart is, the more necessity does love 
within it feel for imagination, and 
imagination for love, and the more 
deeply do they reverence each other; 
and feel their own dependence for 
truth of action on one another ; so the 
more healthy the humanity of a na- 
tion is, the more do men and women 
depend on one another, the more do 
they feel the need of, and reverence 
each other. 

40 
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For in proportion as men are noble 
and true of heart, and Englishmen are 
so now, noblerand truer than they have 
been—in roportionasthey feel deeply 

(and the ighest are those who feel 
° neupeit do they understand wo- 
manhood and what it has todo. Men 
of dilettante sentiment—men who 
dabble in feeling as the London world, 
at a watering place, does in geology 
and zoology these men who 
talk much of the mission of woman, 
and whom true women seriously and 
sadly despise. But men whose hearts 
are true to the inner and mysterious 
song of the universe, whose spirits 
however joyous are yet in accord 
with “the still sad music of human- 
ity,’ who have lived because they 
have felt, and feel because they have 
lived—they are those whose central 
life ownsin silence womanhood and its 
action as the most important reality 
they know. And so also women who 
have got free from that foolish system, 
which pits the sexes against each 
other, and who are too true to indulge 
in false expressions about the inferi- 
ority of men, think that no more ma- 
jestic reality exists than manhood and 
manhood’s action. Each sex, then, in 
proportion as they are true, has a na- 
tural tendency to exalt the other, and 
each is the best judge of the other 
and the others’ sphere of action. Now, 
the real deduction from this is the 
perfect equality of both, is that each 
is the complement of the other. 

We have said that the mission of 
woman was a new idea, and arose 
mainly from the advance of England 
into a nobler life. Now, no idea ever 
settles into its correct form till it has 
tried and rejected its extremes, and 
this conception is still in this condi- 
tion. It fell into two dangerous and 
false extremes. First, women feeling 
that they had a distinct position in 
the world, and a distinct work to do, 
began, in the case of many, to sepa- 
rate themselves from men, to imagine 
that the distinctive character of their 
action emancipated them from their 
so-called slavery; and they determined 
to pursue their course, unhelped, un- 
recognising, and unrecognised by “the 
males.” econdly, when shea found 
thatthey could dotheirown work well, 
they began to think they could do all 
work also, and they stood up for “the 
rights of women” to the pursuits of 
men. They did not see why they 


should not be politicians, lawyers, 
clergymen, and even why there should 
be any invidious distinction between 
them and the other sex; and so in 
America, the cradle of extreme ten- 
dencies, this false idea found its most 
absurd expression in Bloomerism, 
which flourished for a time to shock 
and amuse the world. 

Both these false extremes were born 
from the ignorance of the two grand 
truths, which are the laws of the re- 
lation of the sexes. The first mis- 
take arose from the ignorance of the 
law of interdependence ; the second, 
from the ignorance of the law of the 
difference in kind, and not in degree, 
existing between the sexes. The for- 
mer of these laws depends upon the 
latter; but that is so evident that we 
shall make no excuse for treating 
first of the mutual dependence of wo- 
man on man, and man on woman. 

We have supposed that men are 
the best judges of womanhood, and 
women of manhood; and though much 
may be said on the other side, yet to 
us the answer is sufficient, that any 
theory which tends in practice to ren- 
der the sexes independent of each 
other is wrong, and will, infallibly, 
end in the degradation of both. A 
compound body, as humanity, is only 
in health, when its parts mutually 
respect and mutually feel the ne- 
cessity of each other. 

Thus mutually dependent, the two 
sexes are inevitably and inwardly 
urged by nature to unite them- 
selves, and God ratified in Eden this 
natural tendency by the institution of 
marriage. Marriage is thus the sym- 
bol of a perfect humanity—a com- 
pleted humanity. Thus in the sanc- 
tity of the marriage tie between two 
persons, lies hid the mystery of our 
double humanity, and wherever it is 
broken, there humanity is violated. 
Wherever it is kept pure ina nation, 
the men and women of that nation 
will be strong in action, and noble 
in thought; and history tells us, in 
many a voice, that an empire never 
fell, till corruption had entered its 
homes. 

The noblest poem the world has lis- 
tened to is witness to this; for 
what was the grand idea underlyin 
the ten years’ war that ranged vate 


wind- -swept Tlium? Was it not that 
the Grecian and Trojan hearts felt, 
that on the sanctity of the union be- 
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tween men and women depended the 
life-blood of the world? Nothing is 
more remarkable in the Iliad than 
Homer’s feeling that the Trojan cause 
must fail, because it had violated even 
one individual instance of this law; 
that there was an inward weakness 
in the city, because one was there, 
who had destroyed the holiness of 
the domestic relation. Nothing is 
clearer in the poem than this, that 
the whole and only strength of Troy 
lay in the continuance of the life of 
him whose valour rested on the in- 
spiration of Andromache, whose man- 
liness drew its strength from home; 
in him who removed the helm, whose 
tossing crest no Grecian sword could 
touch, that he might meet the kiss of 
the son, whom, smiling through her 
tears, the Mother and the Wife up- 
held. And when he fell, in whom 
the sacredness and truth of the union 
of the sexes was idealized, Troy fell, 
and not till then. 

Now a union such as this could 
not be: marriage would be a mockin 
falsehood were not there a mutua 
dependence between the sexes. 

But apart from the union of indi- 
viduals, womanhood and manhood 
depend on one another. What kept 
the Cimbri true to the savage force 
and unblemished liberty of their cha- 
racter? What made them die in the 
great battle with Marius, man by man, 
upon the field, till night closed in 
upon the carnage, and the distant 
summits of the Alps refused to look 
upon the combat? It was that be- 
hind them among the waggons, their 
women stood, each inspired into a 
Veleda by the noise of battle. It was 
that motherhood, wifehood, sisterhood 
were there praying to their God for 
those whom they hhad loved in their 
forest homes ; and with the inspira- 
tion of that thought, the warriors 
died free as they had lived. Their 
manhood rested on womanhood. 

What kept the Greek ever with his 
face to the foe? What cheered his 
last death throe on the field of Mara- 
thon, or at the Pass of the Three 
Hundred? It was the thonght that 
his mother would meet his corpse 
borne upon the shield, and weep no 
tear save one of joy, that her son 
had died with untarnished honour. 
Their manhood rested on woman- 


ood. 
What kept the short Roman sword 
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for ever bright in the face of the foe, 
with the lightning of war? What 
united in the battle-field the proud 
Patrician to the fierce Plebeian? 
What was the cry that welded into a 
phalanx of tempered steel all the op- 
posing elements of a Roman army, 
and echoed in their hearts till it strung 
them to an iron endurance against the 
mighty Carthaginian? Pro aris et 
Jfocis—for altars and for hearths. It 
was that each Roman entered the 
crash of contest with the thought of 
the Vestal Virgins keeping guard in 
the Ancient Temple over the Palla- 
dium and the Eternal Fire; and each 
man swore to defend that chastity, on 
which the safety of Rome depended. 
It was the thought of their women 
watching by their hearths for their 
return, that nerved the muscles of the 
sons of the iron kingdom; and each 
man swore to keep those homes un- 
stained and free, on which the majes- 
tic fabric of the seven-hilled Repub- 
lic was founded and upbuilt. Their 
manhood rested on their woman- 
hood. 

And in pursuits less fierce, but no 
less noble, the power and grasp 
of manhood has been subtilized and 
deepened, etherealized and strength- 
ened by the spiritual power of woman- 
hood. When Tintoretto’s daughter 
died, his hand never more touched 

vencil. Would Raffaelle’s pictures 

ave been so divine, had not the For- 
narina lived ? Who would have heard 
the “world worn” Dante’s song, had 
there been no Beatrice? It was wo- 
manhood in Clelia which rooted the 
love of country in the Roman; in 
Cornelia, which established the truth 
of motherhood. It was womanhood 
that saved the city from the incensed 
son and husband as it knelt at the 
feet of Coriolanus. Not without 
meaning, too, were the ancient myths 
which represented the Furies and the 
Fates, the Muses and the Graces, the 
Gorgon terrors and the Harpies as 
women ; for on them must ever hinge 
the agony and the destiny, the intel- 
lect and the gladness, the terror and 
the infamy of men. 

And turning to modern times, what 
has most tended to civilize those ages, 
when the new elements of European 
life, after long fermenting, began to 
settle into quietude? What was it 
that —- the influence of reli- 
gion in that strange movement of all 
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Christendom towards the Holy Land? 
It was that each knight felt that in 
serving his God he was exalting his 
lady also. What was it that bound 
together, as it were with one spirit, 
that Protestant tendency of ttaly, 
which was embodied in the society 
called the Oratory of the Divine Love? 
It was the heart of Vittoria Colonna; 
and not only did she keep alive this 
fire, but from her lips and inspiration 
the genius of Michael Angelo drew 
the delicacy which has mingled with 
the majesty of his conceptions. 

And if men are so dependent upon 
women, can we say that the converse 
of the picture is not true. Needless 
it were for us to enter into historical 
detail. A thousand proofs and in- 
stances surround us: the daily eti- 
quette of common life, the woman 
leaning on the manly arm, is a sort of 
sacrament to witness to this truth. 
Well would it be for society, if it 
would but accept as the law of its ex- 
istence, that the man is what the 
woman makes him, and the woman 
what the man. In our social life few 


are those men and women, who feel or 
know the awful responsibility which 


lies upon them from their mutual re- 
lation of dependence. In that hurry- 
ing and whirling commingling of 
gaseous emanations, which is called 
society in our great capitals, where 
souls are carried round and round un- 
ceasingly, as the ghosts of unhappy 
and guilty lovers are in the Inferno, 
men meet women and women men, 
and the conversation glidesand glides, 
like a canoe skimming the deep waters 
of Ontario. Far down below lies the 
heart of womanhood, and the soul of 
manhood, and no word like a plum- 
met sounds the depths of either. Day 
after day, night after night, this “so- 
cial life” goes on, till the woman and 
the man disappear, and two waxen 
figures grow beneath the rapid fingers 
of convention. Each has worked the 
other’s ruin. Each have contributed 
their best to destroy the pure essence 
of each other’s nature. 

But this light neglect, this guilty 
ignorance of their responsibility by 
which each debases the other, has 
yet a more solemn aspect. When 
young men converse with women in 
society, the subjects spoken of and the 
mode of speaking of them is such 
that nothing of the inward nature of 
the woman is touched or excited ; nay, 
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some words and expressions are used 
in what is called flirtation in such 
a manner, that their meaning is lost 
and they become false ; for when a 
woman hears continually the sacred 
language of love from the lips of one 
who she knows means it not in its 
fulness, she may be at first shocked, 
but in the end, in very many cases, she 
becomes so accustomed to it, that the 
true feeling is slain within her, or 
finds a vent for itself in a morbid 
sense of being for ever misunderstood, 
or is replaced by a foolish sentiment- 
alism, to which she gives the name of 
love. Folly, frivolity, cold reserve, 
contempt of men, a hunger for excite- 
ment—all these, in various women, 
result from the mode in which they 
are addressed, met, and treated by 
men. And men, never considering 
that it is they, who have done the 
evil, by ignoring womanhood, complain 
that they do not meet any thing to 
satisfy them in the women of society. 

Woman’s mission !—weare weary of 
the multitudinous cant which has 
been written onthe term. A woman’s 
mission is to be true to her own 
womanhood, and surely no nobler por- 
tion of this mission is there than the 
exalting of men. And this they will 
never (lo in society till they are real, 
till they shrink from the false fear of 
being laughed at, till they wear the 
garments of truth, till they conquer 
that unreal reserve, which keeps them 
from exertion, till they condemn im- 
purity in men as loudly as they cen- 
sure 1t in woman. 

If they would but awake, here is a 
glorious mission for them—the re- 
demption of men from much of sin. 
Would they but betrue to their nature, 
to the inward promptings of their 
spirit, they know not what they might 
do. Let them go out into society de- 
termined to try all they can to sympa- 
thize with and help men; to appre- 
ciate men, and to draw forth the seeds 
of goodness and manhood in every one 
they meet. Let them, with the beauti- 
ful charity which should belong to 
womanhood, believe that there is no- 
bility in every man they meet, and 
try to touch that into life. Let every 
woman strive to exalt herself to the 
ideal of her womanhood ; let her train 
herself to be a companion of man, 
and a helpmeet for man; let her 
struggle to make man noble, and in 
the struggle she will develop herself ; 
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let her make herself a true sister, 
a true wife, a true mother, a true 
daughter, a true woman, and we will 
surrender every atom of interest we 
have in the subject, if they do not 
put up a mighty barrier against one 
of the greatest evils of our social 
condition. 

We will now see how this unalter- 
able law of the mutual dependence of 
the sexes bearson many theories, which 
women have put forward concerning 
their mission. They have declared 
that as their work is distinctive, there- 
fore they wil] pursue it without the 
help of, and separated from men ; that 
men have no right to pry into their 
business—no right to assist them or 
to interfere. Men, too, on the other 
hand, have laid it down that woman’s 
mission is simply confined to spinning 
and keeping house, and bringing up 
children; and that it gives them no 
right to touch on even the slightest 
portion of man’s work—that they 
want no help, nor will seek for any 
from women in their pursuits. Cha- 
cun a son métier, they cry. We will 
do our work, and they their’s sepa- 
rately. Now, all ideas of woman’s 
mission which are founded on this 
theory are false and will come to 
nought, for they violate the primary 
law of the sexes—mutual dependence. 
If women attempt to carry out their 
missions in separation from men, or if 
men attempt to force on them a posi- 
tion which divides them from the man, 
they have entered into a contest, not 
against opinion, but against God him- 
self, who in the beginning made the 
woman for the man, and the man for 
the woman. 

Woman’s worth united to man’s 
make up the whole of the influence 
of humanity ; and as the power of the 
sun would be useless, if, in its ray, 
the light were separated from the 
heat, so the power of humanity would 
be for ever destroyed if the mission of 
the woman were divided from that of 
the man. It is true that the work of 
a woman is distinct from that of a 
man, just as the actions of light and 
heat are different ; but still that does 
not prevent each in accordance with 
their several natures working as one. 
The union of light and heat performs 
one work, but each does its own dis- 
tinct part ; so man acts in his sphere, 
and woman in her’s, but always in 
union. It is important to keep this 
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distinctiveness of work in mind, for 
it is as dangerous for women to assume 
that their mission is the same asman’s, 
as it is for them to separate it from 
the influence of man. 

And this brings us to the conside- 
ration of the other law of the sexes, 
which many of the extreme theories 
of woman’s mission have violated— 
the law of the difference in kind. 

It seems scarcely necessary to ad- 
duce any proofs of this principle ; but 
as it has frequently been called in 
question by women-—sometimes even 
by men—and as many of the theories 
of the rights of women have been 
built on the denial of it, it may not 
be out of place to discuss it briefly. 

The first proof arises from the ex- 
istence of the marriage tie. The true 
object of marriage is to establish a 
perfect union—to make of two one 
spirit. Now, what is necessary for a 
real unity? We answer variety in 
the parts united. Uniformity is the 
accurate resemblance and sameness in 
nature of any number of existing 
things, and its essential difference as 
distinct from unity is that there is no 
coherence between the parts. The 
pebbles of the sea-shore, polished all 
to one size and roundness by the force 
of the waves, are uniform, but there is 
no union there; whereas true unity 
is when a number of parts different in 
themselves, and different in their office, 
are bound together by the influence of 
one spirit to attain one object. Thus 
unity isnot athing seen, but felt—does 
not as uniformity appeal to the senses, 
but is a conception of the spirit. 

Now, unless there were this differ- 
ence in kind—not in degree—between 
the woman and the man, that unity 
whose symbol is marriage never could 
be, and marriage itself would bea 
mockery. But the man diverse in 
kind from the woman, and yet joined 
to her by the one humanity they share 
in, finds in union with her, whether in 
life, or work, or thought, the perfect 
whole of existence. 

Again, the difference in kind is pro- 
duced, not by different parts or qua- 
lities being theirs, but by a different 
arrangementof these powers. The law 
given to each sex is diverse ; and thus, 
though the elementsare identical, they 
are so ordered that the nature of the 
man is for ever different from that of 
the woman. Analogously in nature, 
different rocks are formed from the 
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same primitive elements, but rendered 
distinct in kind, and not in degree, 
from one another by different heats in 
the process of fusion, and by unequal 
mixtures of theiroriginals. Again, no 
one will deny that though the elements 
of the physical constitution of man 
and woman are identical, yet that they 
are differently arranged and developed. 
But in this world the body and the 
spirit are so blended in humanity, that 
the latter must conform its modes of 
action to the medium it employs; and 
for this reason, if for no other, woman 
in mind and spirit is essentially diffe- 
rent from man. 

Thirdly, we have such an intuitive 
perception of this difference, that we 
act always on it in life. 

In history women have been*looked 
on as inferior, superior, and equal, by 
men ; but never as identical in nature 
with themselves. In life hewho denies 
this essential difference has the fact 
of “love” to account for. When the 
lover touches his lady’s hand does not 
the unconscious thrill which fires his 
7 and quickens his blood proclaim 
that she is different from him in na- 
ture; and if the denier of this prin- 


ciple were ever to love truly, then his 
every a would be a practical re- 


futation of his theory. And when 
the man of thought listens toa woman 
speaking of truths which she can 
scarcely be said to have attained, so 
intuitive and unconscious is her ac- 
ceptance of them, but which have cost 
him years of painful demonstration— 
when he listens thus and wonders, 
does not his intellect tell him, that her 
nature is essentially distinct from his? 
And he who denies this law has also 
this to account for: the wondrous 
friendship which, without passion, ma 
be between man and woman—a friend- 
ship utterly distinct from that which 
exists between persons of the samesex. 
The impulse, the desire, to lose our- 
selves in another sex is known to all 
experience, and therefore there is a 
difference in kind between themanand 
woman ; and this will be clearer if we 
consider the origin of impulse. There 
are two springs of impulse, emulation 
and love. The principle of emulation, 
which is the honest desire to surpass 
another, is not felt by man relatively 
to woman. We feel that to emulate 
a@ woman we must be made into a wo- 
man—be altogether changed in nature. 
With regard to love as the source of 


impulse, the love which we feel to a 
man may excite us, may elevate our 
life ; but there is ever, almost, we may 
say, necessarily mingled with it, some 
feelings, either of emulation or of infe- 
riority; in fact we do not lose the 
consciousness of ourselves. But the 
man who truly loves a woman is ele- 
vated by her, not through emulation, 
but by love ; he is excited to newer 
and fresher life, not only by the noble- 
ness of the thing iteelf, but also by 
the thought that she will share in it 
with him; and in the impulse given 
by this love to her, there is this alto- 
gether peculiar feeling, that every 
fresh sacrifice, every fresh effort to 
please her, and to bless her, seems to 
elevate her still higher, to make him 
lowlier, and more unworthy to reach 
the pure height on which, to him, she 
stands. Now, we should like to meet 
the man who would feel thus to one 
whose nature was identical with his, 
or only modified into difference by 
circumstance. 

It would appear needless to have 
entered so much into a self-evident 
eons. were it not that women 
1ave claimed their rights to the privi- 
leges of men. They have asked for 
political rights, have declared that 
they should have the power of voting ; 
have even said that they could form 
aparliament. They have tried to be- 
come lawyers, and have sought for 
entrance into the church. Some have 
even wished to organize a band of 
Amazons. Now, the simple answer 
to all these is, that any thing which 
tends to destroy the essential distinc- 
tion of kind between the sexes will 
inevitably tend to ruin—is false to 
God and nature, and will end, if men 
assume the woman, in making them 
fools ; and if women assume the man, 
in making them fiends ; or else, in a 
complete ossification of their nature. 

Further, women, ignoring this law, 
have declared that it is education 
which makes the difference between 
them and man; and that to render 
them equal to the other sex in thought 
and science, and artistic power, in in- 
fluence on the world, they have only 
to educate themselves sufficiently. 
Now, the answer to this is, that they 
are equal, if they would only believe 
it. Different in kind, but ever equal 
in the value of humanity. No educa- 
tion will ever make them men ; but 
a greater breadth of culture will 
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make them all the nobler women. 
No education will ever fit them for 
the peculiar pursuits of men; but it 
will make them truer helpmates for 
them, and give them a deeper joy in 
their own womanhood, by enabling 
them to follow out more usefully their 
own natural pursuits. 

Nowhere has this wild cry of wo- 
men for equality, and the effort toreal- 
ize it through education, been treated 
more gracefully, or more truly, than in 
Tennyson's “ Princess.”” Nowhere has 
the poetic heart gone more deeply into 
truth, by intuition, than in that poem. 
Ida started on this very idea, that 
education was the source of the diffe- 
rence, and that the inferiority of the 
woman was to be conquered by cul- 
ture. She felt the distinction between 
the sexes; but she did not know that 
this was the very seal of their equal- 
ity. And so she separated herself 


from men, and thus was false to one 
law, and then pursued a system based 
on ignorance of another. And as time 
wore on the woman faded away, and 
she became hard and unpitying. At- 
tempting by separation 


“To lift the woman’s fallen divinity 
Upon an equal pedestal with man,” 


she herself lost womanhood. Strug- 
gling to render herself “whole in her- 
self, and owed to none,” she parted 
with the beauty of love, and the joy 
of mutual dependence. Endeavouring 
in seclusion from men to redeem 
women from their “slavery,” she for- 
got that her noblest mission was to 
redeem man. Thus she petrified till 
the sorrow, and sickness, and depend- 
ence of man on woman, and the tender 
beauty of her hidden nature called 
forth by these, showed her that only 
in union with him she could exalt 
herself. And then, when once she 
yielded herself to union, and became 
as dependent on him as he on her, 
she learned that not by education 
was she to render herself equal and 
abolish the difference, but that in 
that very difference consisted her 
equality. 

Thus, this poem establishes, in its 
raceful serio-comic, the two great 
aws on which we have been writing, 

the interdependence of the sexes, and 
the difference in kind between the 
man and the woman. We have thus 
seen in the statement of these two 
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laws what the mission of woman is 
not; we have defended it from its 
false extremes. We will now consider 
what it is, and attempt to establish 
a principle. 

he real existence of any thing 
consists in its being true to itself 
within its own sphere of action. 
Thus a rose exists only so far as it is 
developed in accordance with its 
nature, and never attempts to be a 
lily, or any thing but arose. Thus a 
planet 7s, only so long as it moves in 
its appointed course, and does not 
attempt to exalt itself into a star. 
The moment it breaks loose, so to 
speak, from itself, that moment it is 
virtually a negative, or a dangerous 
thing in the universe. 

So the highest mission of a woman 
is to be true to her womanhood. She 
only exists so long as she moves in 
her own sphere, and does not strive 
to bea man. Once let her pass be- 
yond herself, and she either sinks to 
a non-existence, or she becomes a 
deadly woe. With marvellous truth 
to nature does Shakespere represent 
Lady Macbeth becoming a fiend, when 
she had unsexed herself, and attempt- 
ed the qualities of the man. There- 
fore, as the general rule of her ex- 
istence, as the general law of her mis- 
sion, woman must be true to woman- 
hood. That is her great duty in this 
world. Other subordinate and mul- 
tiform missions are hers, but she can 
only perform these so long as she 
performs the greater. The moment 
she fails in the one, she will infallibly 
fail in the others, and while she sue- 
ceeds in the one, she will infallibly 
succeed, even without the conscious- 
ness of success, in all the others. 

Let that, then, be our principle. 
Truth to her nature is the primary 
mission of woman. But how shall a 
woman find out what she has par- 
ticularly to do in the world? We 
answer : by a study of her peculiar 
character. Each human soul is a dis- 
tinct thing in this universe. Each 
soul is alone, possessing its own rules 
of existence, its own temperament, 
its own bias of character. But there 
are two great divisions of souls under 
two standards—the souls of men born 
to be true to the standard of manhood, 
and the souls of women born to be true 
to the standard of womanhood. Let 
each be that, and they may follow out 
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their peculiar nature in whatever way 
they please. Let a woman be but 
true in the inmost recesses of her 
heart, to her own womanhood, and 
then she may adopt any mode of life, 
enlist herself in any pursuit, shock 
narrow prejudices and one-sided views, 
be artist, poet, writer, seur de charité, 
any thing—no matter—she will fulfil 
her mission, and her life will ¢ed/ 
upon the world. So, just as a tree is 
the product of the living force of 
nature first, and then is developed 
both by its inward peculiar tendency 
to be a birch, an oak, or a larch, 
and by the circumstances with which 
it is surrounded, so the life of a wo- 
man is the quotient of these three 
things—the living force of her woman- 
hood, her own peculiar character, and 
the circumstances which are out- 
wardly impressed upon her ; and if 
she retains the first, she will develop 
herself rightly in the second, and 
bring comfort and blessing from the 
third. Take for example Juliet and 
Cordelia. Both were different in 
character, and lived under various 
influences. The one reflected in her 
life the glowing skies and the sudden 
storms of her southern land; the 
other bore within herself that slow, 
abiding, infinite power, which, rooted 
in the northern heart, finds no words 
for its deep emotions. They were each 
the children of their climate, and 
were further developed and moulded 
by the circumstances which surround- 
ed them. Both, again, were the pro- 
ducts of their own inward tempera- 
ment: Cordelia, like the moss-rose 
wrapped in its own scented silence, 
expanded into fuller life, and gave 
forth power, and sweetness, and con- 
solation as she was beaten by the 
rain of sorrow; Juliet, like that 
flower which blooms in a single night, 
and dies at dawn, was touched in one 
evening into life, and loveliness, and 
passion, and then dashed to death by 
the fierce realities of the morning. 
Each was the necessary product of 
her nature. Juliet could never have 
been Cordelia, nor Cordelia Juliet. 
But at one point they met, by one 
bond of common feeling they were 
both united ; Juliet and Cordelia were 
true to womanhood. In diverse ways, 
and under varying forces, they both 
fulfilled their subordinate missions 
by being true to their great mission— 


by obedience to their womanly nature ; 
for by this Cordelia saved her father, 
for did she not restore to him his faith 
in humanity? Did she not bless and 
soften the wounded and hardened 
heart of Lear? This itis which saves 
the tragedy of tragedies from all its 
gloom—that by Cordelia’s womanly 
power, the heart of Lear broke, not 
with the agony of the sense of wrong, 
but with a mighty rush of love——“ the 
late remorse of love” was his. And 
Juliet; how did her life tell upon 
Verona? Dead, she yet spoke, and 
over the corpse of the true woman, 
the rival houses, remembering her 
love, and witnesses to her sorrow and 
her faithtulness, linked their long- 
severed hands in a grasp cemented 
by her womanhood. Thus, though 
neither knew aught of missions order- 
ed and labelled as belonging to their 
sex, yet they did a noble work, because 
they fulfilled their mission nobly and 
truthfully. 

But our readers will cry out, What ? 
Is this all? This is nothing new. Of 
course, a woman is sent here to be 
true to her womanhood. This, how- 
ever, is precisely what women do not 
recognise ; for it is much too simple a 
truth to be attained at once by them. 
There is not écl@t enough about it. 
Rarely do women reach this know- 
ledge till many years, and many 
searchings of heart, and many fail- 
ures have taught them that their 
work and their position is not one of 
ostentation. Again, they have in ge- 
neral no living conception of their own 
nature. Half ideas they do seize— 
broken lights of it, showing true, 
through dim clouds of sentiment, gleam 
upon us from their writings; but 
seldom do we meet with a woman 
who knows how she should work, in 
what her real influence consists. 

“There isa blessedness, however, in 
this,” many maysay ; “for is thereany 
thing more beautiful than the uncon- 
sciousness of women? Would you 
strip them of that ?’—No ; but igno- 
rance is not unconsciousness, and a 
woman who knows nothing—that is, 
feels intuitively nothing—of the ideal 
of womanhood (for intuitive feeling is 
the knowledge of the woman) is rarely 
an unconscious, but rather an affected 
woman. Now, such women, we do not 
say not feeling, but not believing this 
truth, that all they have to do is to 
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be true women, are driven into form- 
ing particular missions for themselves 
by the divine necessity within them 
of expending their hearts on some 
great object ; whereas, if they knew 
what the power of their womanhood 
is, they would understand that the 
commonest and most trivial life is 
made great by the spirit of love which 
is within them. 

But as long as this remains a mys- 
tery to them, they will seek for patent 
and fame-bestowing work ; they will 
idealize a mission without takinginto 
consideration the peculiarities of their 
individual temperaments, and then be 
miserable if they find it an impossi- 
bility. Forexample, Miss Nightingale 
goes to the Crimea, nobly and truly 
impelled thereto by her womanhood 
and hernatural bias of character work- 
ing harmoniously together. Straight- 
way a number of women cry out, 
“thatis our mission ;” and, trying, fail, 
because they have not the necessa 

wer or inclination; and failing, thin 
in despair that they have fallen short 
of their mission. Such is the history of 
many a woman, who makes universal 
any particular phase of feminine 


action. Only, then, in a general princi- 
plecan repose be found, in an universal 
mission, which willembrace beneath it, 
as a genus its species, all the charac- 
ters and circumstances of women and 


their life. That principle is this: the 
grand mission of women is to be 
true to womanhood. Let all books 
which advocate particular missions be 
thrown aside ; let all attempts to 
place the chariot of woman’s work in 
a fixed groove be discarded. They are 
useless, for they strive to fit the uni- 
versal into the particular. It is the 
duty of each wave to break upon the 
shore, so it is the duty of each woman 
to be true to the laws of her nature. 
But what should we think of him who 
ordained that each billow should roll 
on the beach in the same particular 
form, and with the same force ; and 
yet that would be as wise as confining 
the action of womanhood to one mis- 
sion. Ratherleteach woman try and re- 
alize to herself what that womanhood 
is, which she shares with the Indian 
squaw, and the Pariah of our streets, 
and then set her life to music by being 
true to that; and whatever her posi- 
tion in life may be, however confined 
her sphere of action, however lowly 
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or however high her rank, however 
small or great her opportunities, how- 
ever weak or strong her character, 
however peculiar or common her 
temperament, she will be true to her 
highest mission, and will in her ex- 
istence bless and soothe the world. 

Again, this general principle will 
prevent her from doing violence to her 
natural and individual bias, by adopt- 
ing a mode of life or a mission con- 
trary to herself. The secret of all life 
is this. Find out what you are most 
fitted to do, and do it; if a man, with 
truth to manhood ; if a woman, with 
truth to womanhood. Thus, each 
woman's mission is: first, to be always 
in harmony with the ideal of her na- 
ture ; and then, secondly, to do what- 
ever her circumstances and character 
urge her to perform. 

o we get rid of all particular de- 
clarations, of all maps of woman’s 
mission, and make them free from 
fear, and emancipated from restraint. 
Then, whether she follows Miss Night- 
ingale to the tents, or lives with Rosa 
Bonheur in a mountain hut ; whether 
she delivers a captive nation like De- 
borah, or seeks out and tends the 
homeless poor; whether she travels 
over the world, and adds to geogra- 
phical knowledge, as Ida Pfeiffer, or 
stays at home to nurse an aged father; 
whether she lives in society and ex- 
alts men, or passes her existence in 
obscurity, she will have fulfilled her 
mission as God would wish her, if 
in all and every station she is true 
to the divine womanhood, which was 
born in Paradise. 

Now, this great principle being laid 
down, it will be necessary to investi- 
gate practically the subordinate mis- 
sions of woman, her position and her 
work in art and science, in religious 
efforts and in politics; in her character 
as comforter, and exalter, and re- 
deemer; in her influence on the lost of 
her own sex and on the poor; on men, 
and on the progress of their race. But 
first, as the limits and the direction of 
these depend on her womanhood andits 
peculiarities, it will not be alien from, 
it is even needful to our subject to try 
and discover the greatness and the 
weakness of womanhood. And when 
we have unfolded the characteristics 
of pure womanhood, its faults, which 
are the perversion of these, will also 
become clear. Further, it is our in- 
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tention, in the second part of this 
article, to see how the large surplus 
of woman may be employed, and what 
work their nature, as laid down, best 
fits them for ; and lastly, to speak of 
the present mode of educating woman, 
and how they may be trained under a 
system more in accordance with their 
wants. 

To state all this clearly, it is neces- 
sary first, as we have said, to fully 
investigate their powers. 

What, then, is pure womanhood ? 

It is difficult to write clearly on the 
subject, a subject so much dreamt of, 
and so little thought out; and the 
difficulties which meet us at the out- 
set arise from both the sexes. Wo- 
manhood has been soidealized by men, 
and so unrealized by women, that, on 
both sides, a fair judgment is almost 
impossible. Some men scarcely allow 
her any faults; others, who have pass- 
ed this stage, have stopt short in the 
reaction from it, and blame as much 
as they praised before. 

For example, the young man sees 
before him, far away, seated on a 
sunny distant height, his ideal woman. 
Men, who have lived apart from real 
life, embody all the hidden tenderness 
of their nature in her who visits them 
in the evening dream. But when the 
youth meets and lives with real wo- 
men, when the student comes in con- 
tact with the substance of his vision, 
then the reaction commences, and the 
actual falling far short of the god- 
dess he has worshipped, his world of 
Gpanton beauty is shattered rudely. 

appy is he who, trusting in human- 
ity, springs away from this, and finds 
in the actual the real womanhood, 
whose human infirmities he has to 
support, whose weaknesses draw out 
his own nature, whose failings are but 
the shadows thrown by great quali- 
ties, and whose faults prove woman to 
be of the same dear, erring humanity, 
which he himself possesses, But many 
there are who, disappointed in their 
early ideal, remain for ever lonely, 
and grow sour in heart, and smile a 
bitter smile, when womanhood is 
named and praised. Now, this con- 
trast between the ideal and the ex- 
_perience of these men will make them 
= to convince of the loveliness of 
the feminine nature. 

Again, on the side of women there 
are arising from their very nature, 


difficulties, which will prevent many 
of them from agreeing to the truth of 
a real picture of their womanhood. 

For example, it is one of the deep- 
est peculiarities of their nature that 
they love the concrete, while man de- 
sires the abstract. Therefore, by their 
very nature they long to embody their 
ideal in persons. Now, either from 
the keen knowledge of the weaknesses 
of their sex, which their subtle per- 
ception of character produces, or from 
a jealousy of one another which is a 
perversion of their noble quality of in- 
dividuality in attachment, they are not 
disposed to see pure womanhood in 
women; and they never can find it 
in men. Thus they form no clear 
idea of womanhood. 

Again, loving the concrete more 
than the abstract, they do not possess 
much power of generalization. Subtly 
percipient of things, in forming a con- 
ception of their own sex, they dwell 
on the minute details of feminine cha- 
racter, and do not consider it as a 
whole. 

Again, loving the concrete more 
than the abstract, they desire to em- 
body their influences in the seen and 
the present. Now, this by the nature 
of womanhood can rarely be, and, 
therefore, women resent any repre- 
sentation of their nature, which tends 
to establish the contrary, and prevent 
them from realizing their wishes. 
Nevertheless it is true. For the 
powers by which a woman works are 
spiritual. Who has ever seen love or 
tenderness, meekness or submission ¢ 
Who has ever even translated into 
words of human speech what we 
mean by these? When have their 
effects become rapidly visible in an 
acknowledgedand open form? Power, 
strength, and force of mind, or body, 
these are manifest to all the world. 
A great speech, a scientific discovery, 
a a= aqueduct, a land traced with 
railroads, a nation subdued, a revolu- 
tion in thought—these are the work 
of man, and they are visible in them- 
selves or their effects, because they 
acton the material and the intellectual 
worlds. But she who works on the 
secret spirit must be content to sus- 
pect and hope that the results she 
feels are hers, but never dream that 
she will view them with the eye of 
sense. Things seen—these are not 
the sphere of woman’s labour. 
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And the powers of womanhood, as 
they are spiritual, so their influences 
are slowly developed. Rooted in the 
present, they bear fruit only in the 
future. No woman planting her tree 
in the world can expect to see it blos- 
soming in her lifetime. She sows, 
but another reaps; and sad would be 
her existence, had not God bestowed 
on her a wondrous power of faith. 
She blesses and assists without know- 
ing what she does. She stands like 
the world’s lighthouse, seeing nought 
herself but the cold rocks she rests 
on ; but far away on the tossing waters 
of life’s tempestuous sea, the stormy 
light she carries falls in long lines of 
radiating comfort to warn, and cheer, 
and save those whom she has never 
known. For never in the seen or 
present can women hope to realize 
their lives. Still, this is the very thing 
they wish for ; and there is no greater 
trial belonging to her sex than this, 
that the nature of her powers is in 
direct antagonism to the desires of her 
nature. And further, there are no 
greater obstacle than these desires to 
her forming a true conception of her 
womanhood. 

We shall often have occasion to 
bring this great peculiarity, this love 
of the concrete, prominently before our 
readers. Abandoning it now, we will 
enter upon our present task, and 
sound with a bold but reverent plum- 
met the ocean, which sleeps above the 
heart of woman. 

Whois the true woman? It is she 
who, essentially human, finds all the 
joy of her life in humanity. Sepa- 
rated from her fellows, she dies ; un- 
required by others, the subtle vitality 
of i existence perishes. If she can- 
not live as wife or mother, as sister 
or daughter—if she has been robbed 
of these relationships by death, she 
becomes these to all who need. Take 
from her the law of her creation, force 
her to cease as “helpmeet” to man, 
or as “mother of all living,” and her 
life becomes a living death. Unable 
to live herself in others, she cannot 
bear the weight of her own feelings, 
nor the burden of her being. She 
cannot “in herself possess her own 
desire,” and thus her life is the wit- 
ness to the truth and the redeeming 
power of self-sacrifice. She exists not 
to be happy, but'to bless; not to gain, 
but to give. She only finds her rest, 
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when she has lost her being in the 
objects of her love, and found a new 
self in them. In her, indeed— 

“ Love takes up the Harp of Life, 

And smites on all its chords with might ;” 
and in music, the chord of self, not 
trembling with an effort, but softly, 
as in a vision, passes out of sight. 
Pain and sorrow, even death are 
crowned with light, like the glory 
round the head of a saint, when they 
are borne, that she may give life, 
and rest, and redemption. The 
meanest lot becomes divine, when she 
can hallow it with the sacrifice of 
herself. The commonest offices are 
touched with a strange delight, when 
they are done for others. The base 
things of nature, seen as things which 
she can restore and help, are clad no 
longer in loathsomeness, but shine as 
clothed with “‘a seraph robe of fire.” 
All things are interesting—all things 
are ennobled, when she can thus pro- 
ject her spiritual power upon them, 
and view them in the light of that 
God-given knowledge that her mis- 
sion is to help and save by the sacri- 
fice of herself. 

And she is highest when she does 
this voluntarily, and yet without self- 
consciousness. She is truest woman, 
when she lives without a self-approval 
of her love, when she surrenders her- 
self, and yet is not conscious of being 
noble ; when she dies for others, not 
because it is her duty, but because she 
so delights to die ; when she is beau- 
tiful with this spiritual beauty, and 
yet walks her way without a wish 
to muse upon her loveliness. 

But though her love is thus un- 
conscious of her goodness, yet it is 
voluntary. Her will—her whole na- 
ture goes with it. It is a free self-de- 
termination of her whole powers, in 
which she finds the only solution of 
the enigma of her existence. 

And because she thus loves, there- 
fore is she enduring. Enduring, be- 
cause, loving on in spite of trial, and 
contempt, and difficulty, the power of 
loving is strengthened ;—enduring, 
because, her joys do not rest in the 
absence of pain or sorrow, but in the 
inward and deeper realization of that 
affection by which she lives. All the 
agony of the mother is as nought be- 
fore the thought of the life to come, 
in which she will lose herself anew, 
and of the joy, which she will give her 
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husband. All the long years of ill- 
usage, which the wife of a cruel man 
endures, are borne and lightened b 
the dream, that he, ceailaeaan will 
think that she was true and tender 
when she has died for him. 

And because her nature is thus 
filled with love, therefore the highest 
woman is dependent. A man may 
be (the religious feeling put out of 
the question) airapxnc, self-sufticing. 
He may, independent of the other 
sex, devote himself to fame, or the 
— of the pure intellect, and 

conscious of no necessity for wo- 
manhood. Neander lived and died 
immersed in books; but no true wo- 
man can live without some human 
object to spend herself on. Hence, 
she becomes dependent on the objects 
of her love, be they men or women. 
Again, unconscious of the strength 
arising from her spiritual powers, 
and conscious of her comparative 
weakness in physical and intellectual 
faculties, a fact which is only proved 
the more by the strenuous denial of 
it by some women, she must repose 
her nature on the outwardly stronger, 
and find in man the complement of her 
being. From these two necessities, the 
necessity of something to love, and the 
necessity of fulfilling herself, she be- 
comes dependent. We do not say that 
men are not dependent on women, 
nay, without women we could not 
live. Neander would have died soon, 
had not his sister been. But men are 
not so dependent on women, as wo- 
menonmen. Aman may find a wife 
in ambition or in science. 

It is true, in both cases, that the ul- 
timate person on whom all depend is 
God; but, it is also true that while wo- 
men learn the necessity of dependence 
on Him by the necessary resting of 
their nature on men—men learn it 
chiefly from the loneliness, which 
comes upon them when their boasted 
self-dependence is broken up by the 
terrible strokes of that love, which 
will teach us that we are not our 
own. But with woman it is the na- 
tural dependence of their nature on 
the manly powers, which finally leads 
them beyond that to their deep rest 
on the Divine. The natural con- 
ducts them to the spiritual, and, it is, 
for this reason, that women pos- 
sess more of the essence of religion, 
or entire subservience to the highest 


will than men, beause they arrive at 
it more naturally through their na- 
ture. 

And because she is thus possessed 
of loving dependence, therefore is the 
truest woman most truly free. For 
what liberty is like hers, who repos- 
ing in unquestioning faith on him 
she loves, delights to do his will, be- 
cause she is at one with him by affec- 
tion. What freedom is like hers to 
whom the words duty and coercion 
have no meaning, because love is all. 

Again, because her nature is neces- 
sarily possessed of this power of self- 
sacrificing love in so much deeper 
a manner than that of man, therefore 
is she gifted with a subtler insight, 
and a more discriminating sympathy. 
For the capacity of insight is in exact 
proportion to the capacity of loving, 
and the power of insight is measured 
by the strength of love in any char- 
acter, and by the amount of affection 
brought to bear upon the object of 
investigation. To him who loves the 
universe, the “open secret” is clear. 
To him, who loves a book, the inner 
comprehension of it is granted. To 
him or her, who loves a person, an 
intimate knowledge of that soul is 
given. And the highest woman, who 
— the truest love humanity can 
snow on those for whom she spends 
herself, has a delicate insight, which 
penetrates like light into the hidden 
springs of being and of action, and 
lays bare the innermost recesses of 
the spirit. She sees into men and 
women, as the poet sees into the 
world, because she loves. She is 
dowered with :— 


“The hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love ;” 


and for this reason alsoshe possesses a 
discriminating sympathy. There are 
two kinds of sympathy. There is a 
sympathy, which feels for humanity 
as a mass, and produces philanthropy, 
and is the parent of high-sounding 
schemesandsocialisticsystems. Often- 
times this is worse than useless, for 
not expending itself on individuals, 
and too slothful and dainty to carry 
out in action its feelings, it forgets its 
objects, and only suns its silken com- 
placency in the warmth of its self- 
approval. This evil belongs to men 
and women alike; but when this 
large sympathy for the mass is true, 
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and finds its complement in real work, 
it produces men who live like Wil- 
berforce, or Francis Xavier ; and to 
such men, whose object is the re- 
demption of masses, we give thename 
of benefactors of therace. Rarely do 
women possess this kind of sympathy, 
for they cannot generalize sutticiently, 
and even should it be theirs, the 
practical power to act on it is often 
wanting, and their positionshuts them 
out from opportunity. Their true pro- 
vince, when such occasion does not 
exist, is to arouse action by appeal to 
the heart ; and this was the method 
pursued by Mrs. Stowe in her noble 
effort for the mass of African slaves, 
whose existence clouds the stars of 
the American standard, and adds a 
terrible significance to the stripes. 

But the general sphere of woman’s 
sympathy is different, and the sym- 
pathy itself is different. There is a 
sympathy, which, not lavishing itself 
onthe mass, discriminates individuals, 
and is able to apply peculiar comfort 
to peculiar circumstances and peculiar 
characters. This is especially in the 
It is more 
ridden in its action than the former, 
but infinitely more practical ; and the 
highest woman possesses deep and 
wondrously effectual sympathy, be- 
cause she has gained an insight through 
love into human character, and is able 
to mould herself in other forms suit- 
able to the various cases, which she 
meets. 

For another reason also is she thus 
gifted. The power of practical sym- 
pathy, which is comfort, depends on 
suffering ; a knowledge of what is 
needed, in order to console, is only 
gained through sorrow andtrial. Now, 
it is another characteristic of woman- 
hood, which arises from her deeper 
spiritual, and, therefore, more deli- 
cate nature, that she sutiers more than 
men. Things, words, looks, which 
seem trifles to us, touch her to the 
core. Trials, bereavements, and sad- 
ness, which are deadened in us by our 
life of action and intellect, descend 
intoand dwell inherheart. “Sorrow’s 
memory” to her is “sorrow still.” 
Her capacities of feeling are more 
subtle than ours, and therefore her 


— of womanhood. 
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suffering is more subtle too; and be- 
cause she has thus more keenly borne 
the cross, therefore can she heal with 
a more delicate and softer touch, than 
we ; therefore is her sympathy more 
discriminating ; therefore is it more 
useful, because less expended in 
visions of universalimprovement; and, 
lastly, more personal, because the ten- 
dency of her nature is to individualize, 
rather than generalize. But further 
still, the power of applying sympathy 
practically depends not altogether on 
suffering, but on the right conquest 
of suffering. A human soul may 
break beneath its sorrow ; it may for- 
get it in action, or crush it out by the 
resolution of strong will. In these 
cases, which are more peculiar, espe- 
cially the two last to men, the power 
of giving sympathy in an useful way 
is lost. But suffering, when conquered 
by a calm and Christian endurance, 
when felt keenly, and yet felt as the 
blow of love, is changed into the 
power of consolation. And so the 
true woman, to whom this is natural, 
has overcome her sorrow without for- 
getting it, in the manner most condu- 
civetothe practical power of consoling 
others, and that in a way to which 
men more rarely can attain. Surely 
this view opens to womanhood a won- 
drous mission. 

We have said that women are more 
keenly susceptible of suffering than 
men. The principle on which this 
is founded is, that the spiritual* is 
more delicate than the physical and 
intellectual. Now, in a woman, the 
spiritual is predominate, and there- 
fore she is more receptive of, and sen- 
sitive to, impressions of every class. 
In accordance with this her physical 
organization is more delicate than 
man’s, as it is to be the channel of 
finer intimations, and the medium of 
tenderer shades of sensation. Now, 
from this inward and corresponding 
outward fineness of organization 
arises—so far as relates to ideas 
transmitted through the senses—much 
of the thought, and joy, and sorrow 
of a true woman’s life. Hence her 
feelings are more subtle and more 
easily excited than ours ; hence her 
feelings are keener and deeper, though 


* By “ spiritual” we mean all that pertains, not only to the spirit, but also to the 


heart. 
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not so strong as ours ; hence it is that 
she collects delight from a smile, and 
happy thoughts from a word ; hence 
it is that = entails sorrow on her 
heart from causes, which were not 
meant to create it ; hence it is that 
the slightest looks encourage hope 
when she loves, and that she will 
grasp at a passing expression, and 
gather it like a flower ; hence it is 
that when her love has been cast 
away, and she feels the object un- 
worthy, she will yet cherish the me- 
mory of what has been, and finda 
sad delight in ignoring the present, 
and living in the past. 

Hence it is that women are earlier 
in life more thoughtful than men, for 
their delicate inward being receives 
things which, with another tendency 
of womanhood, they lay up with a 
conservative instinct in their hearts— 
things, and looks, and words, which 
the sharp, objective vivacity of boy- 
hood passes over. And this extends 
itself through all existence. And wo- 
men have a wondrous intertwined 
symphony of inner and most delicate 
thought which forms a second life, 
whose mystic music men have never 
heard— have not even, we believe, 
conceived. 

It will afterwards be seen how this 
peculiarity fits them for discharging 
a peculiar office in literature. 

It is true that this thoughtfulness 
does not produce great works, and is 
not manifest to the world. But for this 
there are obvious reasons. The things 
of the inner heart are ever unutterable 
in language. Speech fades before the 
power of feeling. 


“ For words are weak, and most to seek, 
When wanted fifty-fold.” 


And not only unutterable, but also 
unspeakable. There broods above 
them a hallowed air to break whose 
waves with speech were sacrilege. To 
vulgarize her inmost self, no idea can 
be to women more full of shuddering 
than that. Itis hers by right of pos- 
session, and no kaiser or king may 
touch with despotic hand that mystic 
woofand warp of thought which shares 
her loneliness with God. Men see it 
only in the undefined and fleeting 
changes of the face—in all the cloud- 
like shiftings of expression—in the 
individuality of manner, but never as 
it is. 





True is this also of men. In our 
inmost nature we are all alone— 


* Each in his hidden sphere of joy and woe, 
Our hermit spirits dwell and range apart.” 


But it is naturally and more especially 
true of women. 

And, again, arising from this deli- 
cacy of inward organization, joined to 
its outward and fitting vehicle, women 
are more receptive of natural beauty 
than men. Ina peculiar way, how- 
ever. The man admires the landscape 
as a whole, with all its parts bound 
together by one law into a glorious 
unity; his eye dwells with pleasure 
on the sunset sky, and on the ever- 
lasting downfall of the cataract; but 
he pierces beyond the pleasure of sen- 
sation and marks the various waving 
of the cloud march in its obedience to 
law, and the majestic submission of 
the water atoms to the force of gra- 
vitation ; he sees the harmony of the 
evening vapours with the land and 
sea they hover over ; he combines the 
sound of the cataract with the silence 
of the pines, and its white and leap- 
ing radiance with the rainbow which 
arches there, and with the darkness of 
the swift eddies which, in the hollowed 
pool beneath, contrast with the foam 
above. Forman’sidea of beauty is not 
complete, till he has added to the plea- 
sure of the eyeand ear the sense of har- 
mony and law—and in him the latter 
often predominates over the former. 

3ut women rarely generalize thus, and 
never possess in the same fulness this 
power of reference to law, which is 
the parent in the artist of his greatest 
gift—harmonious composition. Her 
pleasure is more the result of fine sen- 
sational impressions, and she is en- 
tranced by the minutenesses of nature, 
and by the portions of a landscape. 
The violet which nestles in the moss 
beneath the oak is dearer to her than 
the thought of the law of its growth. 
The fern which shakes its pencilled 
shadow in the still pool of the moun- 
tain stream is the object of tenderer 
love to her than the law of its refiec- 
tion. The delicacy of colour in the 
lightand breezy cirrus which lengthens 
forth its golden fibres to follow the 
sun it loves is sweeter to her than the 
knowledge of its harmony of tone 
with every tint in sea and land be- 
neath it. “I feel, I feel,” she cries, 
“do not destroy my keen and silvery 
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delight by reasons and by law. The 
oe of all and each enters my 
heart, and fills it to the brim—TI have 
no room for thought; and when the 
beauty I have seen returns on me at 
night— 
* And strikes "2 that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude,’ 


it is mine not to reason on, but to 
mingle with my inner life, to add de- 
licacy to my associations and my past, 
to exalt my spirit more and more to 
the high region where all beauty shall 
be perfect, and all purity be stainless.” 
Thus, in womanhood’s gaze at nature 
the emotional predominates over the 
intellectual, and the sense of the de- 
licacy of the parts overcomes her ap- 
preciation of the whole. And from 
these grounds, and froma consequence 
naturally following, we shall hereafter 
deduce the position and mission of 
women in artistic life. 

The same principles apply to the 
reception by women of all beauty, whe- 
ther in art or music, or in the higher 
beauty,which appealsto their intellect 
and spirit in poetry or religion, in 
noble words or noble action. Such 
are some of the effects of delicacy of 
inward organization in connexion with 
ideas received through the senses. 

And resulting from all these there 
isanother characteristic which belongs 
to womanhood: deep unsatisfaction. 
We do not say dissatisfaction, but un- 
satisfaction. A woman is not satisfied 
with approximation to her ideal, but 
desires ever to be the very thing she 
wishes to be. Now, her spiritual na- 
ture, which delicatizes the minute, 
aspires to be equal in the smallest 
point to her ideal, and the consequence 
is that she becomes not only confused 
in the multitude of thoughts, but also 
the more she advances the higher 
does her ideal become. Hence results 
deep unsatisfaction, a deep sense of 
her own weakness, which, had she 
not as deep a trust, would end in 
despair. 

hese two, high ideals and deep 
unsatisfaction, follow her through life; 
and, whether she be artist or writer, 
musician or religionist—that is, whe- 
ther she strive to realize the intuitive 
beauty, or the intuitive love of good- 
ness within her, she will either lose 
the power of expression from the over- 
whelming emotions which overcome 
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her, or she will want that sense of 
self-confidence, which, aboveall, must 
belong to him or her who greatly 
creates in art or literature, or greatly 
invents in science. Hence it is that 
woman does not create or invent at 
first hand. She does create, truly 
create at second hand; but this we 
shall more fully enter into afterwards. 

And now, what is that quality of 
pure womanhood which binds all these 
into a whole? What is the bond of 
her perfectness? It is purity. With- 
out that her life is a ship which has 
lost its rudder. There it Ties, sleeping 
on a calm sea, with its shrouds pen- 
cilled against the golden sky, and its 
sails opening their snowy folds in 
loveliness, with its tapering masts and 
fair built hull reflected in mass and 
wavering lines down into the summer 
sea—beautiful and fair vision, dream- 
ing on the ocean of existence. But 
the winds of trial begin to blow, and 
the temptations of life arise in waves, 
and the sharp hail of sorrow, and the 
scathing lightnings beat and dazzle 
on her fairness ; and when the temp- 
est has past, where is that phantom of 
delight ? She lies on the cold rocks, 
shattered, and despised, and lost, for 
the rudder of purity was not there. 

But where purity is, where a woman 
has kept that palladium safe from 
hostile hand, and defiling touch, or 
thought, there every quality and power 
is sanctified and ennobled, exaltedand 
refined; and if trial or temptation, 
sorrow or dismay, should wake in 
wrath or woe upon her, the woman 
who is pure within keeps her life un- 
stained and perfect, like Alpine snow 
which is beaten by the rain and hail 
into the more crystal clearness of the 
glacier ice, and swept by the tempest 
into the more dazzling spotlessness 
which glitters on the aiguille. 

Such is something of the glory of 
pure womanhood. To be true to that 
which we have but imperfectly de- 
scribed, how noble a mission! No 
vaster field of work is given to man, 
no greater resulting possibilities of 
action lie before manhood in this 
world. It remains for us to say to 
man, in whatever position God has 
placed you, work there with truth to 
pure manhood, and you will fulfil 
your mission ; to woman, in whatever 
position God has placed you, work 
there with truth to pure womanhood, 
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and you will fulfil your mission; to 
both, never repine, never seek to step 
beyond yourselves, never violate your 
natural character or temperament 
voluntarily, never bind yourselves to 
any particular mode of action—be 
free, faithful, unfearing, wise. Be 
content, and know that where you 
are, there is the best place, and there 
your noblest mission. 

Lastly, these powers of pure wo- 
manhood, which we have been de- 
scribing, are spiritual powers. We 
have used the word spiritual as em- 
bracing under it all in us that is not 
ohysical or intellectual, all that be- 
cane to the heart and spirit. We 
do not say that women have not in- 
tellectual or physical powers, nor that 
men have not spiritual; but this we 
do say, that in man the two former 

redominate, in woman the latter. 

very action and thought of woman- 
hood is penetrated by, and draws its 
life from, and has its foundation on, 
her spiritual powers. We can call to 
mind no purely intellectual, or physi- 
cal work done bya woman. Her heart 
and spirit give the motives of her life. 
She arrives at truth, she is an artist, 


thinker, worker, by her spiritual pow- 
ers. She must be educated, redeemed, 


exalted by appeals to these. She is 
all she is by them, she lives, and dies, 
and loves, and suffers through these, 
by these she is trained for heaven. 
Now, from a false perversion, or 
rather from an ignorant persuasion of 
this truth, the common proverb, which 
we hear from men has arisen :—“A 
woman’s strength is her weakness.” 
The real origin of the saying is this: 
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most men think that only strong which 
openly appears strong, or is manifested 
in forcible results. But they cannot 
also help seeing that woman prevails 
where they have failed, that she does 
a mighty work in the world, and pos- 
sesses enormous influence, and then 
they leap to the conclusion that she 
wins because she is weak, and that 
they give way to her because it is 
manly to give way to that which has 
no power of resistance ; as if it were 
manly to surrender to weakness at all 
times. No; men give way, women 
have strength and influence because 
they work by powers which to the 
coarse and ignorant appear weak, but 
which in reality are the strongest. 

If we look, then, largely on human- 
ity as a whole, made up of woman- 
hood and manhood, we arrive at this 
final result. Womanhood is the spirit 
of humanity; and manhood, the body 
and mind. She bears the same rela- 
tion to humanity as the contemplative 
and feeling powers in an individual 
do to the reasoning and active. With- 
out either, humanity would be no 
more ; separated, humanity is useless, 
the world is at a dead lock ; together, 
hand in hand, and heart in heart, our 
fallen but divine humanity advances 
nobly, freely, usefully to do its work, 
eliminating slowly and unconsciously 
out of unknown quantities the great 
equation which shall be, when the 
race, emerging from many an Aonian 
storm, shall at last progress into that 
golden year which all high hearts, and 
all fair song, and all true philosophy, 
has prophesied for man. 








